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By the Rev. James Sibree, Junior. 




Introductory Chapter. 

[N the second volume of the Folk-Lore Record (pp. 19-46) 
an attempt was made to describe a number of the curious 
ideas and superstitions which are found amongst the 
various tribes of people inhabiting the great island of 
Madagascar ; showing some of the strange notions held with regard 
to animals, both real and fabulous, trees and plants, lucky and un- 
lucky days and times, ordeals, &c. &c,* It was, however, mentioned 
that in addition to these illustrations of folk-lore, a considerable 
number of folk-tales had recently been brought to light, and that 
these, from their variety and the length of many of them, could only 
be properly treated in a separate form. Our principal object, therefore, 
is now to try and put a few of these Malagasy tales into an English 
dress, giving such notes and explanations as may be necessary to 
elucidate points which would otherwise be obscure. We shall also 
give selections from other native productions — fables, games, songs, 
and nursery tales, as well as illustrations of the imaginative cast of 
the Malagasy mind as evinced in their public speeches and oratory, 
with its wealth of imagery and illustration. 

Even so recently as five or six years ago it would have been 
impossible to write much on these subjects, because the materials 
did not then exist in any collected form. It is only within this 
very recent period that the attention of European missionaries residing 
in Madagascar has been directed to the subject of native folk-lore ; 
but as soon as research in this direction was commenced we were 
astonished at the abundance of material available in all parts of 

* A short Bupplementary paper was also given on the same subject in the 
lonrth vol. of the Folk-Lore Record, pp. 46-61. 
PART I. B 
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the coiadtfSUi which we had access. It may be thought strange, 
perhapp',*^*^^ although many of us have been resident in Madagascar 
foB. fourteen or fifteen years, such tales and legends should have 
r^ained so long unknown to us. The explanation of this is, that 
/i^fijjrohly have the needs of the people, and the consequent demands 
;**.ltp{bn our time and energies, been exceptionally g^at since the 
...^ "-destruction of the idols in the central proyinces at the close of 1869, 
^ \* but also that many of these stories being connected more or less with 
the old idolatrous state of society then passing away, the people were 
somewhat ashamed of them, and probably thought that we should 
think them unworthy of serious attention. As soon, howerer, as it 
was seen that we considered them to possess interest, it became 
comparatiyely easy to obtain a good many of these relics of 
primeyal times. It must be borne in mind that the Malagasy had 
no written language before mission work was conmienced by the 
London Missionary Society in the interior of Madagascar about sixty 
years ago. They had, therefore, no books, or manuscripts, or inscrip- 
tions, so that all the ** unwritten literature '*— if we may so call it 

which has recently come to light, in the shape of proyerbs, oratorical 
adornments of speech, songs, legends, nursery stories, and folk-tales, has 
been jwreserTed, up to about fiye years ago, solely in MS. or tradition. 
The most yaluable contribution to our knowledge of Malagasy 
Folk-tales has been made by a learned member of the Norw^an 
Lutheran Mission, the Rey. Louis Dahle, who published in the early part 
of 1877 a yolume of 457 pages, small octayo, entitled Specimens of 
Malagasy Foii-hrt. This was printed at the P^ss of Uie Friends* 
Foreign Ifission Association at Antanjmarhro, and dedicated to the 
memory of the late Dr. W. H. J. Bleek, of Cape Town, so well known 
for his laborious inyestigations into South African languages and 
literatoie. Except the preface and title-page, this ydume is entirely in 
Malagasy, and is therefore as yet a sealed book to those who are 
unacquainted with the language in which it is written. 

In the same year (1877) seyeral Europeans redding at Antananariyo 
chiefly those connected with the L. M. S. Mission, formed a little 
society for the purpose of collecting and printing the folk>lore of 
Madagascar. Each member was expected to forward to the publisher, 
from time to time, any specimens of the natiye literature possessing 
interest, that might come under his notice, sodi as tales^ fables and 
jTO f S ib a , pnblie qpeedies, dc. Senren mu&Ws of the 
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publications of this society were printed at somewhat irregular 
interrals, each number consisting of twenty-four pages 12mo. For 
some reason, unknown to myself, the printing of this work was 
discontinued, and has not yet been resumed, although it is understood 
that there is still a considerable amount of material available for use 
in MS. Much as this is to be regretted, the 168 pages abready in 
print are most yaluable and interesting, as I hope to show by 
numerous extracts. In addition to the subjects already mentioned, 
the Malagasy Folk-lore Society's publications contidn specimens of 
native riddles, and of rhymes which are a species of mnemonics, in- 
tended to aid in the learning of the numbers in arithmetic. 

These introductory remarks would not be complete without a few 
words in addition, describing what had been previously done by two 
or three other missionaries in Madagascar, in a somewhat similar 
direction to folk-lore studies properly so called. In the year 1871 
my friends, the Rev. W. £. Cousins and Mr. J. Parrett, published a 
small volume of 76 pp., containing 1477 Malagasy proverbs, a branch 
of native traditional wisdom in which the language is very rich. 
Owing to our increased knowledge since 1871, this collection of 
proverbs might now be very greatly enlarged ; it could probably 
be doubled or nearly trebled in size. It has been justly remarked 
that '' the proverbial sayings [of the Malagasy] present the fullest 
exhibition of the grade of mind among the people, both intellectually 
and morally." 

Two years later, Mr. Cousins published another small volume of 

58 pp., containing twenty-six Kahary or royal and other speeches and 

proclamations, dating from 1787 to 1872. These public addresses are 

not only of considerable interest as historical documents, but they 

have a great valae as preserving archaic words and obsolete or 

obsolescent forms of construction, and thus throwing important light 

upon the language. " This,'* remarks the Rev. D. Griffiths, who, 

with the Rev. D. Jones, did the chief work of reducing the Malagasy 

tongue to a systematic written form, '* has reached its present state of 

excellence merely by ordinary conversation, speeches in the public 

assemblies (i.e. Kdbhry)^ and pleadings in the courts of justice." 

Three years later still (in 1876), Mr. Cousins issued another small 
volume of 56 pp., containing about a score native accounts of Mala- 
gasy customs, including the circumcision observances, the administra- 
tion of the Tang^na poison-ordeal, marriage and burial ceremonies, 

b2 
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Noiliing fortlieT need be added to these introductory remarks except 
to note that in addition to their value in other ways, this collection 
of folk-lore and folk-tales is of considerable use as throwing light 
upon the Malagasy language, by preserving numerous words and 
idioms which are seldom or never heard in other connections. Should 
we eventually be able to procure the variants of many of the chief 
stories from all the provinces of the island, the service which folk-tales 
will render in studying the various dialects of Malagasy can hardly 
be over-rated.* 



CHAPTER I. 

Oratory and Figures of Speech. 

The first of the nine sections into which Mr. Dahle^s book is divided 
treats of Hain-teny UivaldvOf lit. " Somewhat lengthy clever speeches,'* 
i^., Oratorical Flourishes and Ornaments of Speech, which arc 
occasionally expanded into an allegory. As with many peoples of lively 
imagination, but who have had no literature, the Malagasy are, as a 
rule, ready and fluent speakers, and many of them have considerable 
oratorical powers. The native language is pleasant and musical in its 
sounds, full of vowels and liquids, and free from all harsh and guttural 
utterances ; and the mental habits of the people induce a great amount 
of illustration in their ordinary speech, which is full of proverbs and 
similes. In their more formal and public addresses these are also 
found in abundance, as well as allegories, fables, and figures derived 
largely from natural objects. 

* I miiBt here note that, this paper being written in England, the translations 
from these Malagasy prodnctions are made at some disadyantage, as I have been 
unable to get any help from native friends. As many of the words used in them 
are obsolete they are not familiar to me, and numbers of them are not found in 
our dictionary, so that occasionally I have been at a loss for the exact meaning 
of a passage; and in many more instances, although the literal meaning of the 
words is plain enough, there is some figurative use of them, or some obscure 
allusion, which requires help from a native Malagasy to render the whole per- 
fectly clear. I have done my best, but I am very conscious how many defects 
there are in these translations, which will be still more obvious to those who are 
living in Madagascar. 
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Many of the shorter of these " flowers of oratory " have the 
sententious forms of the proverbs ; and others take the shape of a 
conversation between imaginary persons, whose names often afford a 
key to the sentiments they express. The language readily lends itself 
to such coinage of names ; half a-dozen prefixes being joined to words 
or short sentences immediately turn them into proper names, each 
appropriate for the speakers, whether male or female, old or young, &c. 

Very frequent allusions are made to fidelity in friendship, which is 
a strongly-marked feature of the Malagasy character, as shown by the 
practice of brotherhood-by-blood covenants. Here is an example, 
entitled 

Mutual Lave, 

Let us two, friend, never separate upon the high mountain, nor 
part upon the lofty rock, nor leave each other on the wide- spread 
plain. For, alas ! that this narrow valley should part such loving 
ones as we are ; for thou wilt be hidden, and I shall be unseen ; so 
farewell until we meet again ; for thou wilt advance and go home, 
and I shall return to remain ; for if thou, the traveller, shouldst not 
be sad, much less should I, the one left. I am a child left by its 
companions, and playing with dust* all alone ; but still, should I not 
be utterly weak and given up to folly, if I blamed my friend for 
going home ? 

Some of the pieces remind us of the English nursery rhymes of the 
type of the ** Old woman who could not get home to get her husband's 
supper ready " ; as is the following : — 

The Bird who could find no Place to lay her Eggs. 

I (sought to) lay, says the bird, upon high tree.f The high tree 
was blown by the wind ; the wind was stopped by the hill ; the hill 
was burrowed by the rat ; the rat was food for the dog ; the dog was 
controlled by the man ; the man was conquered by the spear ; the 
spear was conquered by the rock ; the rock was overflowed by the 
water ; the water was crossed by little red-eye (a small bird). 

Several of the pieces in this section of the book refer to divorce, 

* The common amasement of natiye children, equivalent to the <' mud pies " 
of English children. 

f Here personified hy the addition of the personal prefix Ba^ and the word 
for tree meaning, strictly, the lofty b the lofty one. 
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a mawh," Ao. Whether these efforts were successfiil is left to con- 
jecturo ; one may hope that after such moying appeals the injured and 
indignant wife came back to her family; especially since they are 
followed by this additional address of the husband to the people at 
largo to help him out of his difficulty :— 

Second Speech of Ratshrdhbhy. 

Help me, good folks, for the fowl I had all but caught has flown 
off into the long grass, and the bird I had almost obtained for rearing 
has been carried off by the flood, and the bull I should haye obtained 
for fighting has escaped to the top of the high mountain. So help 
me, good people, and say thus to Raf&ra : (I) will be humble in spirit 
without obstinacy, and will follow what you have done ; for if thou 
art as the storm destroying the rice, let me be the tree-trunk plucked 
up. And if thou art as hail destroying the rice, let me be the wide 
field on which it is scattered. And if thou art as the thunderbolt 
falling to the earth» let me be the rock on which it dances. And if thou 
art as the whirlwind blinding the eyes, let me be the lake, substitute for 
eyes. Because gone is my obstinacy, for gentleness only remains, for 
there is no support of life, since Raf^ra is the support of life ; so send 
me home Raflura, lest I become a fool. 

In Malagasy philosophy, as in that of all nations, there occurs 
frequent mention of life and its shortness ; and, in the absence of any 
certiuuty as to a future life, a sentiment somewhat parallel to the old 
heathen 6t^ng» ** Let us eat and drink, for to-morrow we die,** as thus : — 

TakeyfmrJIU o/Pleaswt tehiU jfoii lite. 

y« prosperous pec^e, O ye weir>to-do folks, take your fiU of 
|)le«sure while you lire ; fv\r when dead and come to the ^* stone with 
tbe little mouth ** [the natire tombs, among the Hora, are made of 
Ui|;e undnnsed slabs of basah rock, in one of which a smaD entrance 
is eul] it is not to return the same day, but to stop thete to sle^ ;• 
il is not to risit only, but to remain. The eoTering-stone f is what 
|4r««$«e down v^rw one, the red earth is abore the breast^ a tmuporary 
ivxvf and lent walU $urtv>and one : % no turning rounvU no n^n^ up. 

• U«w i« * p^ «pv>« miUti^ vvcvb v.wi^l^«»i;^Wry> vhkcli aie »s«d Uik« ^ 
j^^e^^ Aw^ fivtt bfeoflfe^ ikY A nij^i a»sl *K> fvvr i^i«^. 

IM^ 9Wk celM tl» Kk^fi^My. 

1 jMmiN^ la ti* Miklie ciolQaia al a liHMRal^ anii la «N^^ 
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Another piece speaks of 

Things here on Earth not enduring; 

and after referring to the different leaves, fmit, and flowers of yarions 
trees, proceeds to moralize thns :— 

Thon dost not perhaps remember the sayings of the ancestors : 
Consider, O yonng folks, yonr stay here on the earth, for the trees 
grow only, bnt are not joined together, for if they were they wonld 
reach the skies. Bnt it is not thns, for they hare their time of 
springing, and of growing, and of being cnt down. And jnst so with 
men : to them come prosperous days and days of misfortune ; they 
have their days of yonth, and of old age, and of death ; bnt those 
who die happy and in heaven follow Impbina^ and Rad&ma,* they 
are the fortunate ones. 

A feature in native ideas is shown by another piece, which enforces 
the doctrine that '' It is better to die than to suffer affliction." 

Many of the compositions in this section of the book are in praise 
of wisdom and denunciation of folly ; in fact no people perhaps are 
more ready to give and receive good advice than are the Malagasy. 
It is universally recognised as the privilege of all to give admonition 
to others, even to those highest in rank, if it is administered in the 
form of advice or hnatra. There are a great many references to 
animals in these admonitions ; almost every bird known to the Mala- 
gasy is used as a simile, and its habits are described with great 
accuracy ; so that a complete collection of all the references to the 
animal life of Madagascar found in the proverbs and fables would 
throw no little light upon the fauna of the island. 

Here is a curious piece in the form of a dialogue, exhorting those in 
sorrow not to hide it from their friends : 

The Bereaved one questioned and attempting to hide {Sorrow.) 

Who is that person before thee? 

I know not, for I did not overtake him. 

Who is yonder person behind thee? 

I know not, for he did not overtake me. 

Why then are you so erect ? 

I am not erect, but chanced to rise. 

* These are names of Hova scnrereigns: the first died in 1810, the second in 
1828. 
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Why Ihen do 70a sob so? 
I am not Bobbing, bat merely breathing. 
Why are ;on ae if beside yonrself 7 
I am not beside myself, but am thinking. 
Why are you aa if weeping 1 
I am not weeping, bnt hare got dnst in my eye. 
Why are you sighing 7 
I am not sighing, bnt have a cold. 
Why are yon wobegone 1 

i do not wish to appear wobegone, bnt my child is dead ! Then she 
barate into a fiood of tears and makes all the people sony.* 
Consider well ! do not hide yonr calamity. 
A fatalistic sentiment appears in the folloning, entitled 

To Die it not to be avoided. 

The gninea-fowl when flying departs not from the wood, nor, when 
hiding, from the earth, and the fattiro shrub dies on the ground. All 
the hairs of the head cannot bind death, and tears cannot hold him; 
therefore give up the dead, for the earth is the forsaking-place of the 
beloved ones, the dwelling of the living, the home when dead. 

Here is a bit of " tall talk," in which the powers of nature are in- 
voked to help against an enemy. It should be noted that all the natural 
objects mentioned ore personified by adding to them the personal prefix 
Ra-, which can hardly be paralleled in English by our prefixes Mr. or 
Mrs. &c. withont a somewhat comic efiect, which is quite absent in 
the Malagasy : — 

The far-reaching power of the Imagination. 

The sun is indeed my father, the moon is my mother, the stars are 
but my subjects; Bdtsimit^tatra [the great rice plain west of Antanana- 
rivo] is my rice plot, the meteors are my gnus, and the thunderbolts 
arc my cannon, with which I will Are at those who hate me. 

Hero is another example of the same habit of boasting of one's 
own power, in the form of a dialogue between two men :— 
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obtains his food. So let that teach yon that the old fellow is not dead 
by any means, bnt is still looking after business. 

This reference to the crocodile is bnt one out of scores of passages 
noticing the habits of animals in these pieces, and which reveal, as 
already remarked, a most accurate knowledge of their habits. In one 
of them the eels in the lake Itasy are represented as in council, 
expressing their disappointment that a stone breakwater, made to 
prevent a too great rush of water out of the lake, has not proved a 
place for their greater enjoyment, but where they may more easily be 
caught. In another piece the different cries and habits of various 
birds are compared, and their unfitness for carrying a message ; all of 
them but one, the vbrondreo (^Leptosoma discolor)^ which has a loud 
distinct cry; while as to the others, ihefttatra (a stonechat, Pratincola 
syhilla) would be always looking for food, the sbp (a species of Necta- 
rinia) would be too melancholy, and the fody (the cardinal-bird, Foudia 
Madagaacarienais), which goes in flocks, would always be flying off 
with its companions. 

This observation of bird life is also illustrated in a short piece which 
enforces the familiar English household maxim that 

Everything has its Place, 

The whitebird (a species of egret, which feeds on the flies and 
parasites of cattle) does not leave the oxen, the sandpiper does not 
forsake the ford, the hawk does not depart from the tree, the valley is 
the.dwelling of the mosquito, the mountain is the home of the mist, 
the water holes are the lair of the crocodile. And the sovereign is 
the depositary (lit. "resting-place") of the law, and the people the 
depository of good sense. 

Equally numerous are the allusions to the various trees and plants 
and their qualities, and the way in which they illustrate human weak- 
nesses and follies. 

Love of children is a marked feature in these native sayings. They 
are called << the fat (that is, the best) of one's life " (minaky ny aina\ 
and are said to be " loved like one's self," &c. Equally distinct is the 
love of home and of one's native place: <* Yonder road," says one piece, 
" is dreary and difficult, twisting about here and there, but for aU that 
It {fi 4K* ^mum Un^iiut to fbe door of the house of father and motkiex.'' 

tMioiUj it thia warm family aSeedoi 
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expressed in the following lament of a captiye taken in war, vrith 
which we may conclnde this division of the subject : 

Oh that I could see Father and Mother! 

Where away yonder, O bird, art thou speeding away by night ? 
Hast thou lost in the game, or art thou fined, that thou thus hastest 
away? 

Neither in gaming have I lost, nor a fine do I dread ; but the road 
to be travelled I sweep over, and in the place of enjo3rment do I rest. 

Ah, just so, bird, would that I also were a bird and could fly, 
that I might go yonder at the top of the high tree to look over and 
see father and mother, lest they should be dead, lest they should be 
ill ; long have we been separated ; for we are held in bondage by the 
people, and they are persecuted with gun and spear. We are slaves 
here in Imerina (the central province and home of the dominant Hova 
tribe); manure is our friend, the spade is our brother by blood, and 
the basket is our companion.* Our necks wait for the wooden collar, 
our backs await the irons, and our feet the fetters. And father and 
mother sigh out their lives at Ybhib^ ; so salutation (lit. <' may they 
live '*) until we meet again, for long has been our separation. 

Most of the principal towns and villages in Imerina are noted for 
some circumstance or other, either in their natural position, or their 
productions, or the disposition of the people, as clever, covetous, or 
brave, &c. This is sometimes expressed in stinging proverbs, which 
are quoted by their neighbours with great gusto, and are heard with 
equal chagrin by the unfortunate objects of these satirical bon-mots. 
Thus the people of Ambohipeno are held up to scorn in the saying : 
*' The arums of Amb6hip4no: they had rather let them rot than give 
one to a neighbour." 

^ Allading to the constant work in the rice fields done by the slaves, in dig- 
ging, carrying mannre in baskets, &c. 
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HAVE more than once sat down to wiile m fev words 
about tlie folk-lore of tbe sndent Babjlonums, but ksre 
gireii op tke attempt agmin on finding liow meagre and 
nacsatkCkctorj are onr materiak for it. Hie daj books 
of the oU librarkfil of Cbaldxa and AsswnaL bare fiimiabed ns viUi 
rkk itotea of mjtbologj ; we bare learned tbat Babyknia was a Toy 
lreai»tBEre^bo«se of mrtkft, many of wlock sobseqn^itlT made tbeir wmj 
tktvMKgli ibe bands of tbe Pboeudans into Greece, and we bare erem 
dniicv>Tefed tbat a particnlar grcnp or cixie of ^o$e mjldis bnd been 
foraned into a gwat <f»ie bj Cbaliean poets more tkan fonr ^oosand 
jears a^v^ Eet w^De we bare mrdis and rdigions legend^;, epic 
pofftts and brnukf to tbe gods in abondance. notaoes of folk4oie, of 
popnlar ta3e^ and traditions;, aae acantr in tiie extreme. 

PeriMLf rs iki& u not smprising. Ba^jlonian Bteiatare was n«o»- 
san^ intended for tlie learned and caharatML, for tbe very dass, in 
fad, amo;^ wiiom folk-tales aie least likehr to be foond, Rojal 
Khraries aie tlie last places in wiucb to look for tlie nnwiittcai Btera- 
tUTt of tlie mnltitQde ; folk-lore fomd its bom^, not among scribeB 
«nd saTans, but in tlie bonses of tlie peasantiy, and tlie streets of tiie 
baeaar. As yet tbe ^ leaders ^ for wboim^ we ai^ told, llie oxroofonn 
book5 were oq>ied out and edited^ liad no idoa that tbeie wiis any- 
thing wortliy of regard in tbe jv^mlar f^ones of tb^r xmedncated 
oornitrfmen ; no Folk- Lore Societies bad been tbongbt of, mndi less 
founded. It is only by aocidcmt, tborofore, that a «tn^ folk-4ale bas 
liere and tbeire fonnd it$; yfm^ into tbe Babylonian and Assyrian 
literatnre wkiob liaa «m^ do^Rm to na, 
Ofca^tifcw^ iiin i t i ll %wm y iiw npfei t|>iw<^ ^ Uvii^ gadioMd 
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ever producecL About 1900 b.o., or perhaps earlier, northern Baby- 
lonia was nnder the sway of a monarch named Sargon, whose capital 
was at Agan^y near Sippara. Here he established a library, which 
was afterwards very famous in the literary annals of the «t>untry. 
Works which became standard authorities on the subjects with which 
they dealt were compiled for it, and a large staff of scribes was kept 
busily employed in stocking it with books. The court was thronged 
with authors and learned men, among whom astronomers, astrologers, 
and soothsayers, occupied a prominent place. 

But Sargon was not only a patron of learning, he was also a re- 
nowned l^;islator, and a successful general. He pushed his conquests 
to the shores of the Mediterranean, where he set up an image of 
himself on the Syrian coast, and he even crossed over to Qyprus, and 
introduced the culture of the far east for the first time into the islands 
of the Greeks. 

It was little wonder, therefore, that Bargon I. became a hero of 
popular romance, more especially as he seems to have been an usurper, 
who had risen ftx)m the ranks. A text has been preserved to us which 
makes him thus recount the story of his life : 

1. " Sargon, the mighty monarch, the King of Agan^, am I. 

2. " My mother was a princess; my father I knew not; my father^s 
brother loved the mountain -land. 

3. '^ In the city of Aznpiranu, which on the bank of the Euphrates 
lies, 

4. ''My mother, the princess, conceived me; in an inaccessible 
spot she brought me forth. 

5. " She placed me in a basket of rushes, with bitumen the door of 
my ark she closed. 

6. '* She launched me on the river, which drowned me not. 

7. " The river bore me along, to Akki the irrigator it brought me. 

8. '' Akki, the irrigator, in the tenderness of his heart, lifted me up. 

9. "Akki, the irrigator, as his own child brought me up. 

10. " Akki, the irrigator, as his gardener appointed me, 

11. " And in my gardenership the goddess Istar loved me. 

12. " For 46 years the kingdom I have ruled 
PABT I. 
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18. '' And the black-headed (Accadian) race have governed. 

14. '' In multitades of bronze chariots I rode over ragged lands. 

15. ** I goyeraed the npper countries. 

16. << I ruled the chiefs of the lower countries. 

17. " Three times to the coast of the (Persian) sea I advanced, 
Dilvun submitted, 

18. " The Port of the God of Hades bowed." 

The story, it will be seen, is the oft-told one, how the hero of noble 
birth is bora in secret and exposed to death, but rescued and brought 
up in obscurity until the time comes when his trae origin and charac- 
ter are revealed, and he becomes a mighty prince and conqueror. 
Sargon of Agan^ is but the prototype of Perseus in Qreece, of 
Romulus in Italy, or of Eyros in Persia ; and, as in the case of Eyros 
so also in the case of Sargon, the legend has been fastened upon a 
real personage. It is curious that the doomed hero-child is usually 
enclosed in an ark or chest, which is entrasted to the water. This 
was the case with both Perseus and Romulus, whose story has a 
remarkable resemblance to that of Sargon ; and it is impossible not 
to recognise the close likeness that exists between what we are here 
told of Sargon and the account of the exposure of the infant Moses, 
who was similarly placed in an ark of bulrashes, daubed with bitumen, 
and laid among the flags of the river Nile. On the other hand, 
Eyros, like Oidipous, was exposed on a mountain, and not on a river, 
and accordingly no chest or vessel was required for him. In declaring 
that Sargon was loved by Istar *^ in his gardenership," the tale confuses 
the king of Aganb with Isullanu, ** the gardener " of Anu, Istar*s father, 
" who made bright her dish each day," until she forced him to eat 
his own eyes and changed him into a pillar of stone. The rationalis- 
ing history of a later day made the gardener Beletaras or Tiglath- 
Pileser II. who had served the former king Beleous or B^Iokhos, it 
is recounted, in that capacity, and subsequently seized the crown 
(Agathias IL 25, 15.) That the successful usurper of popular tradi- 
tion had been a gardener or ** overseer of the orchard," was indelibly 
impressed upon the mind of the people. 

Like other heroes, Sargon s father was unknown, though the legend 
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did not go 80 far as to suggest that he had not an earthly one. 
Equally, too, like other heroes, his mother was a princess^ thongh 
there was a reason for this in the folk-lore of Aocad which did not exist 
in the folklore of Greece, or Rome, or Persia. Among the Accadians 
the wife and not the husband was the head of the family ; descent was 
counted through her; and it was only through the mother, therefore, 
that the hero could claim a royal ancestry. As the folk-lore of Accad 
thus supplies an explanation of a fact which, Mr. McLennan notwith- 
standing, is not supplied in the folk-lore of an Aryan people, it is 
difficult not to suggest that the Aryan story of the exposed but 
eyentually triumphant hero was originally disseminated from the banks 
of the Euphrates. 

How Sargon obtained his rights and became *'the established 
king,*' which is the meaning of his name, we are not told, though it 
is hinted that it was through the intenrention of Istar, the Ashtoreth 
of the Phoenicians, the Aphrodite of the Greeks. Perhaps some 
other version of the legend will be found which will throw light on 
this point. 

My next specimen of ancient Babylonian folk-lore is a mere frag- 
ment, but we possess it in its original Aocadian text as well as in the 
Assjrrian translation. Its character will best be judged from the 
following rendering of it : 

1. '' (The child) who had neither father nor mother, who knew not 
his father or his mother 

2. '' Into ihefish pond (?) he came,i into the street he went 

8. '^ From the mouth of the dogs one took him, from the mouth of 
the ravens one led (him) away. 

4. ^' Before the soothsayer one took him from their mouth. 

5. '' The soles of his feet with the soothsayer's seal underneath him 
were marked. 

6. '' To the nurse he was given. 

7. " To the nurse for three years his grain, his food, his shirt, and his 
clothing were assured. 

' This is the Assjrrian translation. The Accadian has: " in the fishpond he 
was remembered." 

C2 
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8. *' So for a time his rearing went on for him. 

9. '* He that reared him rejoiced (?) 

10. " His stomach with the milk of man he filled and made him 
his own son." 

The mutilation of the tablet prevents onr knowing whether the story 
was continued. Its preservation at all is due to a corions accident. It 
is found in an Accadian reading-book, intended to teach the elements 
of the extinct Accadian language of primitive Chaldea to Babylonian 
boys of a later date. Easy passages in Accadian have been selected 
for the purpose, and provided with Assyrian translations, while the 
text is interspersed with exercises upon the principal words oocuring 
in them. Thus the phrase '* he made him his own son," is followed 
by examples of the various ways in which the words composing it 
oould be combined with other parts of speech or replaced by corres- 
ponding expressions — '' his son,"* ** his sonship," ^* for his sonship," 
''for his son he reckoned him," ^'in the rc^ster of sonship he 
inscribed him," &c. Like the lesson-books of our own nurseries, this 
old Babylonian lesson-book also chose such stories as were likely to 
interest children^ and the author of it wisdy took his passages from 
the folk-lore and fiury-tales of the boys* nursery rather than from the 
advanced literature of grown-up men. The story of the foundling 
was no doubt familiar to Babylonian children, who could fill in 
the beginning and the end, which are not given in the lesson 
itself. It would seem, howevor, that, as in similar tales of the kind, 
the good angel who rescued the child from the gutter was a king. At 
aU events the iHiole story is prefaced with the statement that ^ the 
king gave his name to the child," and this statement appears only 
in the Semitic Assyrian text. 

These are the oolj examples I have yet come across of what can 
pioperiy be called Babylonian folk-lore. The beast-fables of which 
we pocssess several fragments translated in Gix^nre Smith's Ckal€iean 
Genesis can hardly be reckoned to belon- to it. The Accadian 
proverbs, again, of which I have given translations in the Rtcords i>f 
tk4 Past (voL xL), must be classed ^part, though they Uuow a good 
deal of light upon the native wit and daily life of the ittiW^tiite eovntrj 
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7. " Thou wentest, thou spoiledst 

The land of the foe, 

For the foe came and spoiled 

Thy land, even thine. 

8. '* A heifer am I, 

To the cow I am yoked; 
The plough-handle is strong, 
Lift it up, lift it up ! 

9. *' Before the oxen as they march, 

All in the grain thou liest thee down. 

10. *' My knees are marching, 

My feet are not resting; 
With no wealth of thy own 
Grain thou make$t for me." 

Hie last thrt>e songs are plainly addressed to the oxen, and must 
liaT« be«n farourites among th^ drir^ns. The Accadians of 
Babylonia iren? pre-^uinently an agricultural people, and it is only 
natural^ therofi>rt\ that their popular $oug:$ should mainly ha^e refer- 
o»c* to the workji of tho field. 

A. H. Satce. 



A BUILDING 8T3PERSTITION. 




{10. LANCIANIy writing from Rome to the Athencsum 
in the number of October 7, 1882, says inter alia : " From 
the Esqniline we have two more instances of the peculiar 
practice, so thoroughly appreciated by our ancestors, of 
building foundation walls with statues and works of art. It seems 
that as soon as the trench was opened men were sent round to pick up 
as many statues as they could procure among the ruins of private and 
public buildings. The statues having been brought to the edge of the 
trench, the wholesale slaughter was accomplished. Small figures were 
hurled down entire ; big ones were smashed and hammered and split 
into fragments. Between 1872 and 1882 not less than two hundred 
statues and busts have been found, on the Esqniline alone, buried in 
this way. As a rule every portion of them is recovered,'* &c,y &c. 

These curious facts make it certain that the statues and busts were 
thus placed in the foundations of new buildings in ancient Rome with 
a clear and well-understood intention. 

It is equally certain that they were at the same time of no technical 
use for pure building purposes. 

If this be so, there could only have been one other purpose or 
object, viz., superstition ; and this I think can be made perfectly 
probable. 

Two or three years ago the Folk-Lore Record (vol. iiL p. 282) 
showed that the population of India believe at the present day that to 
give stability to new constructions a human being should be sacrificed 
and buried in the foundations. Precisely the same belief is enter- 
tained by the modem Roumanians, and the ancient Irish must have 
been convinced of the efficacy of this strange architectonic principle, 
as under the walls of two round towers (the only ones examined) 
human skeletons have been discovered. 
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These data (which I dare say might easily be amplified*) show that 
this grim superstition was an Aryan one, and of great antiquity. 

But this is not all. Ubicini, who tells us (Folk-Lore Record fVoL iii. 
p. 288) of the existing superstition of his countrymen, tells us also how 
the acute Latin mind which has descended to them from their Roman 
ancestors has enabled them to retain the efficacy of the old custom 
without bringing themselvesy by the commission of palpable murder, 
into conflict with the police and criminal law of their countiy, both 
which might hold in contempt even such a time-honoured piece of 
Fulk-lore as tkis. The Roumanian builders, instead of immolating 
an unoffending human, lay down in his stead a rod or stick of the 
same length as the man whom their eyes have selected as the proper 
object, and this substituted sacrifice ensures to the building all the 
advantages of stability which an actual immolation would have given 
in an age less humane. 

The Romans who constructed the buildings to which Sig. TAnnifLti; 
refers were equally hampered by the law as the modem Roumans, and 
could not murder at their will. Like the Roumans, therefore, they 
found a substitute for the human sacrifice, and, being an art-4oving 
)>eop1e, living in Uie midst of a teeming population of statues and 
busts, they kidnapi^ed from them as many representations of the 
human form to do duty for living men as they required. As they 
could not procuns a livmg body they contented thanselves with its 
simmiackrttm. 

I submit this to be the explanation of the two facts— the Aiyan 
su|)ei$tttion, and Sig. Landani*s interesting informatton. 

In conclusion I will say that the Roman facts have been paralleled 
in London by the discovery, a f^w y^urs ago, in the interior of a 
bastion of London Wall, of the figure of a cohortal si^mfir and other 
scQlpUurae, now in the Museum at GuildhalU for whkh valuable 
discovwy, made under cincomstances mon» than adv«r^, the Engtii^ 
public ar^ indebted to the w^l-knowu antiquary. J. E. Price, Esq., 
F.S^A. 

H, C Coonr. 



STORIES OF FAIRIES FROM SCOTLAND. 



By the Rky. Walter Qreoor. 




\HE Oratitwle of the Fairies. — The fairies, called in the 
North of Scotland and it may be in other parts '' the 
Fair Folk," "the Good Neighbours" (8cotic6, gueede 
neebaurSf gueede neepira), shewed themselves gratefol to 
those of mankind that did them kindness, or paid them respect.* 
They asked help of woman, especially at the time of a birth among 
them; and for such help there was given a more than ordinary reward, 
sometimes of one kind, and sometimes of another. 

One winter evening the wife of a Highlander was sitting in her 
cottage, when a knock was heard at the door. On its being opened, 
in stepped a man, unknown to her, and begged her to accompany 
him to a female that was ill, without telling who the patient was, 
where she lived, or what her ailment was. 8he very naturally 
hesitated to grant the request. The stranger's earnestness and the 
promise of a reward overcame her hesitation; and, with some mis- 
givings, she put herself under his guidance. She was led by a 
way wholly unknown to her, and at last reached what looked, so 
far as the darkness permitted her to see, like a cave. 8he entered, 
but all at once she found herself in a brightly lighted hall. 8he was 
led through splendid passages into a still more splendid bedroom, in 
which lay a lady in travail. After the child was bom, she was asked 
what her fee was to be. Divining from all the attending circum- 
stances that she was in fairy land, she refused to take any fee. She 

* Ma%time, oc 240, 241 ; Ckmtet Populaires de la Hamte-Breta^ne, pp. 24-26, 
by P. S^iUot Paris, 1881. NaUs on the Ihlh-Lore of the NoHh-Eatt of 
Sootlandy pp. 63, 64, by W. Gregor. London, 1881. 
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did not go, however, without a guerdon. No woman in the same 
case as the faiiy lady should die under her hands, or under the hands 
of such of her descendants as followed the obstetric profession. To 
the present day the skill remains in the race, as told me by one who 
is sprung from it. 

Compare with this the story of '^ Egebergkongen," as given in 
"Norske Huldre-Eventyr-og Folkesagn," pp. 11-14, by P. Chr, As- 
byomsen, Chistiania, 1870, and '' Melusine,'* cc. 85-87. 

Fern Seed. — Fern seed ripens at midnight on Christmas Eve, and 
falls immediately to the ground. If one is fortunate enough to catch 
it as it is falling, he gets whatever he may set his wishes upon. In 
the journey to gather it, not a word must be uttered to any one that 
may be met. 

A man set out to a ferny spot one Christmas eve. He had not 
gone far before a dog chasing a hare came along the path. A short time 
after he met on horseback, as he thought, a man. He was asked if 
he had met a dog hunting a hare. True to his resolution, he made no 
answer, and held on his way. So did the '* man " on horseback, with 
the remark that his not getting an answer was of no moment, as he 
would soon overtake them. By-and-bye the fern seed seeker met, 
riding on a cripple cow, a man in appearance, but in truth *' the 
hoodie,'* i,e. the devil. He was questioned if he had met a man on 
horseback riding after a dog chasing a hare. Still no answer. << No 
matter," said the hoodie, " 111 soon overtake them." '* Ye idiot," 
said the man, taken aback by the folly of the remark, '< Y'ill never 
get up with them." The words were hardly over his lips, when a blast 
of wind burst forth and scattered the fern seed. 

Told by an old couple in the parish of Pitsligo, Aberdeenshire. See 
Napier's Folk-Lore of West of Scotland, p. 128, and Choice Notes, 
pp. 64, 65. 

HaHoto-Firea.-^After the Hallow-fires were consumed, and those 
that had been engaged in the ceremony had dispersed, some were in 
the habit of gathering together the ashes, and covering them up — 
<< ristin the halla-fire,*' — and placing in the ashes a small stone to 
represent each member of the household. Next morning the ashes 
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were carefully and anxionsly inspected for the stones. If the stone 
that represented a member was not found, that member would be 
removed by death before the next Hallow-fire was kindled. The great- 
grandmother of the old woman (about 75 years of age) who told me 
this, was in the habit of performing this ceremony. One year she did 
it as usual, and on searching the ashes next morning, she found one 
of the stones was gone. She came home in sorrow, and said again 
and again without any one paying much attention to her, ^ Annie's 
steenie's awa." Before next Hallow-fire was burnt, Annie had worn 
'< awa to the land o* the leal.** 

Fairy Help.^^The fairies were in the habit of giving a helping hand 
to theii favourites. A farmer had a noted thresher of his grain crop. 
Before the invention of threshing mills, and for long after, even till 
thirty years ago, it was the usual way for the men of the farm to get 
out of bed by three or four o'clock in the morning, thresh with the 
flail enough to serve for the day, and be ready by the stated hour to 
begin the day's labour. 

This noted thresher had got into the favour of the fairies, and he 
had but to call and they were at his service when he went to the bam 
to do his threshing in the morning. His master began to suspect 
there was something more than mortal power at the bottom of his 
servant's success as a thresher. He resolved to find out ; and one 
morning he secreted himself in the bam before the hour of threshing 
came, so as to have a full view of what would go on at the threshing 
floor. The thresher appeared at the usual time, trimmed his lamp, 
placed the sheaves on the floor (usually two), and laid hold on the 
flail. Before beginning, he looked round, and said : '< Come awa, ma 
reed-caippies." In an instant the sheaves began to tumble from '' the 
moo *' into the threshing-floor, and the fairies were hard at workj and 
soon finished the day's threshing. The master waited till the whole 
was quiet, and the thresher had left the bam. He said nothing to 
him of what he had seen, but he parted with him on the first favour- 
able opportunity.* 

• See Iblk'Lore Record, vol. i. p. 28 (93). 



NOTES, QUERIES, NOTICES, AND NEWS. 



The Divining'Bod. — Mr. £ Vanghan Jenkins sent to the Times 
the following letter from a gentleman residing at Westbory-sub- 
Mendip, Wells, Somerset :^I have read yoar letter in the Times of 
Tuesday. Yon may possibly like to hear of my experience as to the 
dirining-rod. In July, 1876, that very hot summer, the old well 
under my house became fouled and the water unfit to drink ; so I 
decided on sinking another well about 100 yards off from my house, if 
I were advised that water could be found there. The field is perfectly 
dry, and there is no appearance of water anywhere near where I 
wished to sink. So I sent for a labouring man in the village who 
could '' work the twig " — as the divining-rod is called here — and he 
came and cut a blackthorn ^* twig '* out of my hedge and proceeded 
round the field, and at one spot the <' twig " was so violently affected 
that it flew out of his hands ; he could not hold it. I may here 
observe that the village churchyard adjoins my field, and it was of 
consequence to me to know whether the spring went through or near 
the churchyard. So I asked the man to tell me which way the spring 
lan (of course under the ground) ; and he proceeded to follow up the 
8pring and found that it did not go near the churchyard. Having 
some doubts as to this man, about a month after I heard of another 
man living seven miles off. who, I had been told, could " work the 
twi>2:." I sent for him, and he was quite unaware that the first man 
had tried for water ; and to my astonishment, when he came near the 
spot indicated by the first man, he could not hold the twig, it was so 
much affected. I then asked him to tell me the course of the under- 
ground spring, and he went as near as possible to the first man — from 
about south-west to north-east. I thereupon decided to sink a well, 
the last man assuring me that water was not very far down. At 89ft. 
the well-sinker came upon a spring of the most beautiful water, and 
there is in the well about 30ft. of water in the summer, and in the 
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winter it is nearly foil. Now, there is nothing whatever to indicate 
water in my field or anywhere near it. The men who ** worked the 
twig " will take nothing for their trouble. 

The Divming-Rod in Oloucestershire. — Several of onr contem- 
poraries are making samewhat merry over Mr. Vanghan Jenkins* 
avowed belief in the powers and virtnes of the '' divining-rod.** Some 
years back Mr. Jenkins bought two acres of hillside land in the neigh- 
bourhood of Cheltenham, on which to build a house. To live in the 
house it was necessary to sink a well. The well-sinkers went to work, 
sank themselves to a depth of fifty-one feet, and then declared that 
" from the nature of the strata, &c., it would be perfectly useless to 
proceed farther.** At a consultation of experts it was decided that, 
owing to the dip of the land and for various other reasons, << there 
was not the least possible chance of water being obtained on the plot 
of land anywhere." The foreman of the masons, however, suggested 
that the divining-rod should be tried, and further stated that he had 
a boy well qualified to carry out the trial. This child was said to 
have the gift in a remarkable degree ; and the father declared that 
^* if water was to be obtained on the plot he would pledge his character 
that the boy would find it.** The trial was made. The boy was sent 
for, and this is what happened: '<He immediately repaired to a neigh- 
bouring hedge, and returned with a rod of blackthorn or hazel — I 
think the former — about 2fb. Sin. in length, and of the thickness of 
telegraph wire. Then placing the ends of the rod between the thumb 
and forefinger of each hand, bending it slightly, and holding it before 
him at a short distance from the ground, he started on his expedition; 
I and others following him, and watching every movement closely. 
After going up and down, crossing and re-crossing the ground several 
times, but never on the same lines, the lad stopped, and to our great 
surprise we saw the rod exhibit signs of motion, the fingers and 
thumbs being perfectly motionless. The motion or trembling of the 
rod increasing, it slowly began to revolve, then at an accelerated pace, 
fairly twisting itself to such an extent that the lad, although he tried 
his best to retain it, was obliged to let it go, and it fled to some 
distance." These phenomena were so striking that— >" coupled with 
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the respectability of the parents, members of a religions body '''•they 
persuaded Mr. Jenkins to call his well-sinkers together again to dig 
on the spot indicated, and on reaching the depth of 48ft. they had 
the gratification of striking a strong spring of pure and beantiful 
water, coming in so fAat as to cause them to make a hurried exit, and 
in a few hours the well contained a depth of lOfb. of water, rising 
since occasionally to 15ft. and so it now continues. Such is the 
story Mr. Jenkins tells, and which is now exciting very considerable 
comment. — Midland Counties Herald, Oct. 12, 1882. 

Curious Superstition in Loehee. — Hooping-cough b^g rather 
prevalent in Loehee at the present time, various cures are resorted 
to with the view of allaying the distress. Amongst these the 
old ** fret *' of passing a child beneath the belly of a donkey has 
come in for a share of patronage. A few days ago, two children, 
living with their parents in Camperdown Street, were infected 
with the malady. A hawker's cart with a donkey yoked to it 
happening to pass, the mothers thought this an excellent oppor- 
tunity to have their little ones relieved of their hacking cough. The 
donkey was accordingly stopped, the chOdren were brought forth, and 
the ceremony began. The mothers, stationed at either side of the 
donkey, passed and repassed the little creatures underneath the ani- 
mal^s belly, and with evident satisfaction appeared to think that a 
cure would in all probability be effected. Nor was this all, a piece of 
bread was next given to the donkey to eat, one of the women holding 
her apron beneath its mouth to catch the crumbs which might fall. 
These were given to the children to eat so as to make the cure more 
effectual. Whether these strange proceedings have resulted in banish- 
ing the dreaded cough or not has not been ascertained, and probably 
never will be. A few years ago the custom was quite common in this 
quarter, but with the spread of education the people generally know 
better than to attempt to cure hooping-cough through the agency of 
a donkey. — Aberdeen Evening Gazette, 24th August, 1882. 

A Neapolitan Custom. — The IHmen correspondent at Naples 
writes, August 2nd: *' A remarkable trial took place last week before 
the Ck>nrt of Assise, terminating with the condemnation of Vincenzo 
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and Carolina Gargnillo, son and mother, the former to hard labour for 
life, the latter to ' seclanion ' for three years. It is upwards of a year 
since the daughter of Carolina, one of the beauties of Sorrento, was 
married to a sailor, called Giuseppe Esposito. The usage of the lower 
classes of the country, which efforts have been made in vain to sup- 
press, is for the bridegroom to visit his mother-in-law on the morning 
following the marriage, and Esposito was reminded of it. The visit 
was not however paid, nor was it after waiting a fortnight. The 
mother-in-law, then becoming furious, complained to her son, urging 
him to avenge the honour of his sister and of the family. Vincenzo 
GkurguiUo thereupon went to his sister's bouse and waited for the hus- 
band, who on his arrival welcomed him and begged him to stay and 
dine. The answer was that Vincenzo, drawing a knife and throwing 
himself on his brother-in-law, stabbed him and laid him dead at his 
feet. The result of the trial, after a delay of upwards of a year, was 
as I have narrated. I do not enter into details of the custom, the 
omission of which was so fatal, but they may easily be surmised. Even 
clerical influence cannot suppress it ; the honour of a family is sup- 
posed to be connected with it." 

Mermaid Tradition, — At a meeting of the Society of Manchester 
Scientific Students, Sept. 27, 1882, the members visited Hayfield. On 
leaving Hayfield railway station the party proceeded to the edge of 
Leygate Moor. From thence they reached the Old Oak wood near the 
lower house. A short walk from here is the Dovmfall. Near here is the 
Mermaid's Pool, of which the natives have a tradition that a beautiful 
woman lives in the side of the Scout ; that she comes to bathe every 
day in the Mermaid's Well, and that the man who has the good luck 
to behold her bathing will become immortal and never die. The old 
pebple of Hayfield, moreover, tell a long story of a man who, sometime 
in the last century, went from Hayfield over the Scout, and was lucky 
enough to meet this mountain nymph, by whom he was conducted to 
a cavem hard by. Tradition adds that she was pleased with this 
humble mortal, and that he lingered there some time, when she con- 
ferred on him the precious gift of immortality. 
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QUERIES. 

Bibliography of Folk-Lore. I have made a note of the two follow- 
ing l)W)kH : Rlackwood'B Confessions of Witchcrafts and T. Brown- 
lialTM TreatiHc of Spectres, I cannot find these books in the British 
MuHeuni Cutaloguo, and slionld be glad of any infonnation thereon. 

G. L. QOMME. 

Motria Dance, What is the correct derivation of morris ? Is 
Kllia in Hrund correct 7 

G. B. Lbathom. 



NOTICES TO MEMBERS. 

Jan. 1. The subscriptions are now dvSj and members who have not 
]>aid thoir Rubdcriptions cannot receive the monthly issnes of the Folk- 
lion^ «lonrnal. 

The Folk-Lon^ Journal will be posted regalarly to members every 
montlu 

Miunbi^rs who pr^'for having the Folk- Lore Joamal in a yearly 
vohuuo, Kuuul OS usiml, may do so by sending an application to this 
olVivt to tho Himorury Secretary. 

i\>YorH for binding, uniform with the previous volumes, will be 
isauiHl to uiouilH>rs fn>o of ivst at the end of tho year. 

All iin^gularities in delivery, alteration of address, and other 
matters rvlatii.g to the is^ue of the publications, should be com- 
^ uumieatevl to the llvmomry S<vretary. 

The Folk-Tale Committee are pn'parevl to rvHXMve the names of 
Yoluut^vrs to aiuUysi* Folk-Tal^*s, Mr. Alfrevl Nutt will be glad to 
coiuuumieaie with any members t»u the subj^vt, and forms may be 
obiiii'i vl ot" tho iL»Mv»r:iry Soc notary. The Committee will publish a 
note ol iu^iructi'us :i dw Febriun uumk'r. 

All v\Utoriul v.vinimiuicatioii:4 :iihvmld be Oildre^od to tho Editor, 
Ml. G. L. lioMMB, 2, Fork Villas. Lotu^ale Koa^K Barnes* S.W. 



THE ORATORY, SONGS, LEGENDS, AND FOLK- 
TALES OF THE MALAGASY. 

By thb Rev. James Sibree, Junior. 
(Continued from page 15 J 



The sixth section of Specimens of MoLagaay Folk-lore consists of a 
short series of seven Speeches, under the heading of Haingom-pite* 
ninan^ ny Ntaolo rdha nifanditatra izy, that is, '' Ornaments of Speech 
among the Ancients, when they mutually admonished/' Although 
in Mr. Dahle's selection these follow the native songs, they woold 
seem to be more properly placed next to the first division of the book, 
HahUdny lavalava, or " Oratorical Flourishes," as they partake some- 
what of the character of these ; and we shall therefore consider them 
in this place. There is some little difference in the style of these 
pieces, and in that of the Hain-teny lavalava; and as they afford good 
iUnstrations of some features in native oratory and its profusion of 
figoreSi two or three of them may be translated in full, although some 
of the allusions are very obscure. 

A statement of (or, a plea for J Friendship. 

1. As regards ourselves and not other people ; for we are people 
bom of one mother and people of one origin ; one root, one stock, 
brethren following the footprints of the cattle,^not broken, even if 
tarn ; a hundred measures of rice, mixed in the storehouse, houses 
bnilt north and south (of each other),* right and left hand, eyes and 
nosei rice in two measures, yet bom of one person only. 

2. Therefore let us love one another, for those far off cannot be 
called ; for the distant fire, as they say, one cannot warm at, and a 
hundred measures of rice cannot be carried. 

* The old Hova houses were always bnilt with their length mnning north and 
•OBth, the frcmt of the honse facing the west, the lee-side. 

PART 2. D 
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3. There is none oyertaken by another ; * for if we call for other 
people's relatires, they say, it is night, bat if we call onr own relatiyes, 
then it is broad day^f for look, eyen the name of Snch-an-one is 
become ** Not-oyertaken-by-another " I 

4. Therefore as for thee, O senior like to a father, thou art an 
ambora tree for binding,* and the thick forest for hiding, and the hoof 
for feasting,* and the son and moon, and the sky to coyer oyer, and 
the earth for treading npon. 

5. Thon art the breast joining on to the wings, and palm of the 
hand joining to the forefinger, and knee joining the muscles. 

6. Thou art the sole vaamaintilany (froit) remaining, and the tree 
left of the forest, and the bird changing meat, and thoa art chief and 
8ach-an-one still liying (amongst us). 

Thanksgiving Speech. 

Pleasing, friends ; swallowed (i.e. acceptable), friends ; sweet, 
friends; great and cannot be swallowed are ye. Sweet indeed is 
honey, bat there are dreg^ ; sayoory (lit. sweet) indeed is salt, bat it 
is like a stone ; sweet indeed the sugar-cane, bat it is like wood ; bat 
the good done by you is incomparable. Neyertheless, friends, be of 
good cheer, for the good you haye done will not be pleasing (only) on the 
day of doing it, like the feet of the cattle treading the rice groand4 
bat will be pleasing taken home to sleep on, for it shall be rewarded 
when awaking ; for that is water bathed in to remoye grease, and fat 
anointing to cause to shine, and cloth to wear to keep ofif shame. 
For money is soon spent, and other things come to an end, but friend- 
ship, that is enduring. 

Another speech is an admonition to companions who shirk their 
share of goyemment (unpaid) seryice : — 

Short is our word. Sirs, a speech of the old, and if long, yet height 
without bulk, and if too short, then rolled about ; so let it be like the 
trench for sweet potatoes made by IkarijoYola, and the germs (fig. 
topic) extracted. 

With regard to yourself, Such-an-one ; the people (lit. ^' the under 

* Here the meaning is not at all clear. 

t Referring to the strong and nnirersallj admitted claims for help in Tarions 
circomstances that relationship inTolrea. 

X Cattle are employed to trample orer the softened mud of the rice fields before 
planting. 
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the day") go upon the Queen's seryice, but thou hidest away in 
secret, and dost not go to do thy share, but only just now puttest 
in an appearance. So that here now thou actest like the little butter- 
fly by the water : able to close up its wings, able to expand them ; 
thou dost like the water-fowl : black when diving, black when emerg- 
ing ; for if thou dost like the little crab in the hole: grasped by the 
hand and yet not got, sprinkled with water, and not coming out,— 
then we detest that, 8ir I And now if it appears that what is under 
the eye is not seen, or under the tongue and is not chewed, or near 
the nose and not smelt, or looked at and not known, — then we utterly 
detest that, Sir I So, although your feet even may go, and although 
your knees even may skulk along, and although your chin may touch 
the ground, we will not let you off unless you perform the service 
for the honour of the sovereign. 

Here is another piece, the subject of which is 

Do not use Evil speech. 

1. It is not well that men should make a hammer with two heads : 
both speaking good and speaking evil. For it is an evil thing, 
friends, to act like the tongue of the ox, licking carefully the hump 
and licking also the feet ; able to enter into the nostrils, able to enter 
also the mouth. 

2. Take heed to the mouth, friends, for the mouth is a compart- 
ment (or room), the mouth is just like a piece of cloth — tearing this 
way, and tearing that way ; the mouth is like Alakaosy (the unlucky 
month), and if one does not butt another, one butts one's self. For 
the good (speaking) mouth is, they say, as a meal ; but the evil mouth 
is, they say, a thing cleaving to one. 

The evil mouth is just like the loin-cloth, binding only its owner. 
For there is no one guilty in body, they say, but they who are guilty 
in mouth are guilty. For the unguarded mouth, they say, is cause of 
calamity, and those who are free of speech, they say, reveal secrets ; 
80 that what is done by the mouth, they say, endangers the neck. 

d. Take head, friends, to the mouth, and do what is right, for that 
only brings lasting good. For if one does good when young, they 
say, they have something to take to old age, yea, even to take with 
them in death. For that has given rise to the popular saying, " Do 
good that you be not forgotten, even when you have mouldered away.'* 

d2 
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For the good done, they say, is a memorial (lit. ^ a set-op stone **), 
and the good done is good packed up for a jonmey. 

It will be noticed in this speech what a fireqnent repetition there is 
of the word hano, " they say," or " it is said '; apparently gnaiding 
a speaker from personal responsibility for mnch of his counsel, and 
sheltering him under the anthority of others. This is quite character- 
istic of the native mind, which shrinks from rery direct assertion or 
accusation, and always prefers an indirect mode of statement. 

The symbols and figures whidi it wiU hare been seen in the pre- 
ceding pages to be a marked characteristic of Malagasy speedi are 
not, howerer, confined to words, but are sometimes extended to actions. 
Erery reader of the Old Testament scriptures is aware of the ftoquent 
use made of such methods of teaching by the Hebrew prophets, as 
seen in the Book of Ezekiel (iii. 1-3 ; iy. ; viL 23 ; xxIt. 1-4 ; 
xxxrii. 15-17), and in 1 Kings xxiL 11. 

In Malagasy history there are some interesting examples of a 
similar employment of symbolic acts, especially before the general use 
of writing had made written letters conmion. Towards the close of 
the last century, Andrianimpbina, king of Imerina, had reduced under 
his authority a great part of the interior of the island, and, confident 
in his own power, sent a messenger to the principal chief of the 
southern central province, Betsileo, telling him that he was **his son " 
(a common Malagasy expression implying that one person is sub- 
ordinate to another), and requiring him to come and acknowledge his 
father. The Betsileo chief, however, replied that he was no son of 
the Hova king, but that they were brothers, each possessing his own 
territory. The Hova returned for answer, ** I have a large doth (to 
cover me), but thou hast a small one ; so that if you are far from me 
you are cold ; for I am the island to which aU the little ones resort, 
therefore come to me, thy father, for thou art my son." When the 
Betsileo chief received this message he measured a piece of wood 
between his extended arms (the refy or standard measure of the 
Malagasy, between the tips of the fingers when the arms are stretched 
apart to the utmost), and sent it to the king, with the words, " This 
wood is my measure ; bid Andrianimpbina equal it ; if he can span 
it, then I am his son, and not his brother." Upon Andrianimpbina 
trying it he was unable to reach it, for the Betsileo chief was long in 
the arms. But the Hova king would not give up h\? point, and 
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the haudful of earth, should -be her saccessor."* (He eventnally 
became king nndcr the name of Radiima IL, but only reigned abont 
eighteen months.) 



CHAPTER 11. 

Riddles and Conundrums. 

The second division of Mr. Dahle's book consists of about three 
hundred Malagasy proverbs, here called " Shorter clever Speeches 
resembling Proverbs ; " but, as this branch of native wisdom and 
observation really requires a separate paper in order to do it justice, 
we shall not here give extracts from this part of the book. Perhaps 
in some future issue of the Folk-Lore Journal space may be found for 
a fuller discussion of and examples from the proverbs of the Malagasy 
than can be conveniently given here as a part of their folk-lore. 
Besides which, it will be necessary to take illustrations from larger 
collections than this supplementary one from the work we are chiefly 
using as a text-book. 

The third and fourth sections of the book comprise a small collection 
of Malagasy riddles and conundrums, Famphnonbnana and Saftdy^ the 
latter word meaning '^ choosings," two somewhat similar things being 
offered for choice in enigmatical language. Such playing upon words 
is a favourite amusement of the people; and, as some of them show 
considerable shrewdness a few examples may be given, all of them 
beginning with the question, Inona hry izhny ? '* What then is 
this?" 

1. At night they come without being fetched, and by day they are 
lost without being stolen ? 

The stars i for, according to the common belief, they go completely 
away from their places by day. 

2. Cut down, and yet not withering ? 
Hair J when cut off. 

3. Six legs and two feet (lit. *' soles ") ? 

Money scales^ which have always three strings (legs) for each pan, 
which is called in native idiom its '< tongue,'* but in the riddle is com- 
pared to a foot. 

* Qaoted from Recollectioiu of MisHonary Life in Madagascar, by James 
Cameron, Esq. 
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17. Earth under the person, the person under dry grass, dry gruss 
under water, and water again surrounded by earth ? 

A water-carrier and the waterpot he {or she) carries, together with 
a ring of dry grass used as a pad for the water-pot, the water carried, 
and the earthen stny or pot enclosmg the water. 

18. When the little one comes the great one takes off its hat ? 
The great store waterpot in a house, from which the straw cover or 

hat is removed when water is drawn with a horn or tin ladle, 

19. Dead before it begins to bluster? 

A drum, referring to the bullock's skin of which it is made. 

20. Many shields, many spears, yet cannot protect wife and 
children ? 

The lemon tree, alluding to the spines on the branches and the 
round fruits. 

In the appendix to the book three specimens of conundrum games 
are given, the custom being for the proposer to mention first a number 
of things from a dozen to thirty, calling upon the rest of the party to 
guess what they are when he has done. In the first of these a number 
of insects, birds, and household objects, are mentioned by some more 
or less vague description of them, such as, " Adornment of the sove- 
reign ? The people," " Horns (t. e. protection) of the people ? 
Guns." " Top-knot of the town ? A big house." " Two-thirds of 
his sense gone before he gets arms and legs? A tadpole, when it 
changes to a frog," &c. 

In the second game all the different parts of an ox are described in 
an enigmatical way, thus : " God's pavement ? Its teeth." " Two 
lakes at the foot of a tree ? Its eyes." " Continually fighting, but 
never separating ? Its lips." " Blanket worn day and night and 
can't be torn ? Its skin," &c. 

In the third game occur the following: ** Fragrance of the forest? 
Ginger." "Fat of the trees? Honey." "The lofty place good 
refuge from the flood? Antananarivo." " The lofty place good for 
sheltering ? Ambbhimlinga."* " Rising up and not questioned ? The 
roof-posts of the house ; " for a native, when rising up from the mat, 
would invariably be asked, " Ho aiza moa hianao ? " " Where are you 
going ? " 

* Because of the woods which clothe the slopes of the hill. 

(To be continued.) 
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iogy, &c. in which folk-tales may be found, may have been omitted. 
Members may be able to supply what is wanting in this respect. 

The titles are not given fully, but sufficieutly to identify the book 
by. The dates are those of the last editions, or of the editions more 
generally used. The dates in brackets are those of the first editions. 
The figures in square brackets g^ve the number of stories in each 
collection. Frequently an approximate number is given, in such cases 
c. (for circa) being printed before the figures. The collection is in 
the language of the title. Nothing is said about the merit of the col- 
lections, except a word of warning here and there when a collection 
has secured unmerited recognition. The third volume of Grimm's K. 
and H.M. has been referred to whenever it was thought abstracters 
might find the information there given of assistance. 

As to the principles which have guided the Committee in drawing 
up this list, it may be pointed out that existing schemes of classifica- 
tion have been concerned almost entirely with *' m&rchen," or folk- 
tales of, ex hypothesi, mythical origin. It is obvious that these alone 
are susceptible of classification in the true sense of the word, and it is 
with these that the Committee will have chiefly to deal. But it is 
only, or almost only, within this century that ^' mcirchen '* have been 
noted down teU quels firom the mouths of the people, and it is the col- 
lections published in this century that the Committee must attack first. 
Of previous European collections those only of Straparola, Basile, and 
Perrault are really deserving of attention, and these have played too 
large a part in the history of folk-tale literature to be disregarded. It 
will be important likewise to note what influence these literary ver- 
sions have had upon living tradition. The same remark applies to the 
Indian and other Eastern collections. These consist to a very large 
extent more of apologues and jest tales than of '* marchen " proper. 
It is, however, not alwc^ys easy to distinguish between the classes, and 
bearing in mind the immense influence exerted by the Indian collec- 
tions upon medieval and renaissance literature it will be well to ascer- 
tain precisely how far that influence has extended to living tradition. 
This must be the Committee's excuse for touching tales which, though 
popular in their origin, are at present purely literary in form. 

It is well known that the motifs and incidents of ''marchen "appear, 
in a difierent form of course, in the mythology (using the word in the 
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Litkmmmum, 



Vogrs Die Aeltesten Volksmarchen der Rossen. Wien, 1841 [12]. 

[Both of these collections are translations of Russian chap-books]. 

Afanasiefs Narodnuiya Rosskiya Skazki. Moscow, 1860-1863. 8 

parts [332]. 
Khudyakofs Yelorusskiya Skazki. Moscow, 1850 [122]. 
Chndinsky^s Rosskiya Narodnoiya Skazki. Moscow, 1864 [31]. 
Erlenwein's Narodnuiya SkazkL Moscow, 1863 [31]. 
Rndchenko's Narodnuiya Yoznorosskiya Skazki. Kief, 2 yoIs. 

1869-1870. 
Ralston's Russian Folk-tales. London, 1873 [51]. [Chiefly fiom the 

collection of Afanasief and Khudyakof]. 
Wojeicki, Polnische Yolkssagen und Marchen. Berlin, 1839. 
Wojeicki, Klechdy, starozytne, &c. Warsaw, 2 yoIs. 1851. 
Glinski, Bajarz Potkski. Wilna, 4 vols. 1862. 
Grodin*8 Polnische VoIksmlLrchen. Leipzig, 1878 [17]. [Translated 

from Glinskrs coUecUon]. 
Toeppen*s Aberglauben aus Masuren, &c, 2nd editicm, Danzig, 1867. 
Gerle's Volksmarchen aus Bohmen. Prag, 1819 (cf. Ck^m, iii. 

342.) 
Wenzig's Westslavischer Marchenschatz. Leipzig, 1857 [c 30]. 
NemcoYa, Narodni bachorky. Prague, 2 vols, 1880. 
Mensik, Moravske narodni pohadky. 1856. 

Kulda, Moravske narodni pohadky. Prague, 2 vols. 1874-1875. 

Yrana, Moravske narodni pohadky. Yol. L 1880. 

Dobsinsky, Slovenske povesti. 2 vols. 1858-1859. 

Matice Slovenskej, Slovenskych narodnich. Yol. i. Yienna, 1870. 

Dobsinsky, Prostonarodni Slovenske povesti. 4 parts, 1880. 

Haupt und Schmaler's Yolkslieder der Wenden. Grimma, 2 vols. 
1841. Yol. u. pp. 158-185, Wendische Marchen, &c 

Yeckenstedt's Wendische Sagen, Mahrchen, &c Graz, 1880. 

Karadschitsch's Yolksmarchen der Serben. Berlin, 1854 [49]. 

Bosanski Prijatelj. Zagreb, 3 parts, 1851. 

Boeanske narodne pripodjevke. Yol i. 1870. 

Stojanovic, Pucke pripoviedke, d:c. Zagreb, 1867. 

Mikulicie, Narodne pripovietke, d-c. 1876. 

Yaljavec, Narodne pripoviedke, &c. 1858. 

Podsavniski, Slovenske pripovedke. 1874. 

Schleicher's Litauische Marchen. Weimar, 1857. 
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Tuscan Fairy Tales, taken down from the mouths of the people. 

London (1880) [10]. 
Novelle popolari Toscane, now publishing in Pitre's Archivio [8 up 

to date]. 
Monnier's, Les contes populaires en Italie. Paris, 1880. 

[Chiefly translated from Pitrc and Imbriani.] 
Caballero, Cuentos populares Andaluzes. 
[The above translated into English by J. H. Ingram : Caballero, The 

Bird of Truth, and other fairy tales. London (1881) [33]- 

Caballero's tales are much cooked.] 
Maspon y Labros, Lo Bondellayre, &c. Barcelona, 1876. 
Busk's Patrafias. London, 1870 [c. 40.] 
Cuelho, Gontos populares Portuguese. Lisbon, 1879. 
[Three of these stories are translated into English. Folk'Lore 

Record^ vol. iv.] 
Pedroso, A selection of 30 stories from his inedited Portuguese 

collection, translated into English, is published in vol. ix. of the 

publications of the Folk-Lore Society. London, 1882. 
Hahn's Griechische und Albanesische Marcheii. 2 vols. Leipzig, 

1864 [61]. [The Greek text was published in 1870 at Copen- 
hagen by Pio, Neoellenika paramythia, but the contents of the two 

collections do not exactly correspond.] 
Schmidt's Griechische Marchen, &c. Leipzig, 1822 [23]. 
Sakellarios, Cypriaca. Vol. iii. 
Politis & Lambros. Analecta Neo-Hellenika. 
[Both of these works contain modem Greek Marchen, SO of which 

have been translated by Legrand, Contes populaires Grecs. Paris, 

1881.] 
Hahn's Op. cit. supra, p. 7. 

Dozen's Manuel de la langue Chipke. Paris, 1824. 
[The <' reader" portion contains 24 Albanian folk-tales translated 

into French by Dozon, Contes populaires Albanais. Paris, 1881.] 
Mitsos, L'Abeille Chipke. Alexandria, 1878 [12, in Albanian 

only]. 
Jarnik, Zur Albanischer Sprachenkunde. Leipzig, 1881 [2, with 

translation]. 
Schott, Walachische Marchen. Stuttgart, 1845 [43]. 
Mawer's Roumanian Fairy Tales and Legends. London, 1881 [8 

Miirchen]. 
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Perrault'B Contes (1697). Paris, 1875 [11]. French. 

d'Aulnoy's Coxites. Paris, 18— [24]. [Cf. Grimm, iii. pp. 302, 

&c., for the real folk-tales of the collection.] 
Cabinet des fees. 31 yolumes. Paris, 1785. [Gf. Grimm, iii. p. 

807, for value of this collection.] 
Beauvois, Contes. 
Cenac-Moncaut, Litterattire populaire de la Gascogne. Paris, 1868. 

[The tales in this collection are much cooked.] 
Blade, Contes et proverbes recueillis en Armagnac. Paris, 1867. 
Blad^, Contes populaires recueillis en Agenais. Paris, 1874. 
Chapelot, Contes Balzatois. Angouldme, 1872. 
Laisnel de la Salle, Croyanccs et legendes du centre de la France. 

2 vols. Paris, 1875. 
Blad^, Trois contes populaires recueillis i Lectoure. Bordeaux, 

1877. 
Camoy, Contes Pioards, public dans M^lusine. 
Gamoy, Contes, &c., publics dans Romania. No. 30. 
Cosquin, Contes populaires Lorrains, public dans Romania. 
Sebillot, Contes populaires de la Haute Bretagne. Vol. i. Paris, 

1880 [c. 50]. Vol. ii. Paris, 1881 [c. 45]. Vol. ui. Paris, 1882 

[0.^40]. 
Litt^rature orale de la Haute Bretagne. Paris, 1881. 

[c. 85]. 
Adam, Patois Lorrains. Paris, 1881 [5]. 
Cerquand's L6gendes et recits populaires du pays Basque. Paris, Btuque. 

1874-1878. 
Webster's Basque Legends. London, 1877 [45]* 
Musaus, Volksmarchen der Deutschen (1782). [Gf. Grimm, iii. Qennan, 

p. 325.] 
Kindermarchen aus miindlichen Erzahlungen gesanmielt. Erfurt, 

1787 [4]. [Cf. Grimm, iii. 327.] 
Stahl, Fabeln, Marchen, &o. Niirnberg, 1818 [9]. [Cf. Grimm, 

ui. 332.] 
Grimm's Kinder und Hausmarchen (1812). Berlin, 1870. Vol. iii. 

Gottingen, 1856 [200]. 
Kuhn*s Markische Sagen und Marchen. Berlin, 1843 [16]. 
Amim*s Hundert neue Marchen. Vol. i. Gharlottenberg, 1844 

[20]. 
Bechstein*s Deutsche Marchenbuch (1845). 
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MullenhoflTs Sagen, MarcheD, &c., aos Schleswig-Holsteio. Kie., 

1845. 
WolTs Deutache Marchen und Sagen. Leipzig, 1845. 
Sommer, Sagen, Marchen, &c., aus Saohaen Vol. Halle, 1846. 
Kuhn und Schwartz, Norddeutache Sagen, Marchen, &c. Leipzig, 

1848. 
Wolfs Deutsche Uausmarchen. Gottingen, 1851 [61]. 
Zingerle, Kinder und Hausmarchen. 2 vols. Innsbruck, 1852-1854 

[115]. 
Meier, Deutsche Volksmarchen aus Schwaben. Stuttgart, 1852. 
Prohle, Kinder und Volksmarchen. Leipzig, 1853. 
Prohle, Marchen fiir die Jugend. Halle, 1854. 
Colshom, Marchen und Sagen. Hannoyer, 1854. 
Haltrich, Deutsche Volksmarchen aus Siebcnburgen (1856). Wien 

1882 [119]. 
Zingerle, Sagen, Marchen, <&c., aus Tirol. Innsbruck, 1859 [6]. 
Schambach und Miiller, Niedersachsische Marchen, &c. Gotiingeu, 

1855. 
£y, Harzmarchenbucb. Stade, 1862. 
Sutermeister, Kinder und Hausmarchen aus der Schweiz. Aarau, 

1873 [63]. 

Franzisci, Culturstudien ueber Volksleben, &c. Vienna, 1879. 
Bartsch, Sagen, Marchen, 8cc., aus Mecklenburg. 2 vols. Leipzig, 

1879-1880. 
'/vegiaii, Asbj6msen og Moe, Norske Folkeeventyr (2 parts, Christiania, 

18431844). 
The above, Deutsch, v. F. Bresemann. Berlin, 1847 [52]. 
The above, English, by Dasent. London, 1858. 
Asbjornsen og Moe, Norske Folkeeventyr. Ny Samling. 
The above, English, by Dasent. Tales from the Fjeld. London, 

1874 [51]. 

Uindic. Amason, Islenzkar Thothvdgur og Aefintyri. 2 vols. Leipzig, 1864. 

The above, English, by Powell and Magnusson. London, 1864-66. 
Gering, Islendzk eventyri, &c. Vol. i. Halle, 1882. Contains 
chiefly " Sagen." 
duh, Cavallius und Stephens, Schwedische Volkssagen und Marchen 

Oberleitner. Wien, 1848 [16]. 
nUh. Etlar, Eventyr og Folkesagen frer lylland. Copenhagen, 1847. 

Grundtvig, Danische Volksmarchen. Leo. Leipzig, 1878 [20]. 
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Gnmdtvig, Danische Volksmarchen. Zweite Sammlung. Strodt- 

mann. Leipzig, 1879 [19]. [Grund trig's tales are much 

cooked, a fact he acknowledges himself.] 
J Falli well's Popular Rhymes and Nursery Tales. London, 1849 EnglUk, 

[c. 20]. 
Henderson's Folk-Lore of the Northern Ck)untie8. London, 1866. 

Baring Gould's appendix contains 16 folk-tales. 
Groome's In Gipsy Tents. Edinburgh, 1880. Contains pp. 201 et 

ff. two capital Gipsy folk-tales. 
Chambers's Popular Rhymes of Scotland. Edinburgh (1841) 1870 

[c. 12]. 
Bruy^re's Contes populaires de la Grande*Bretagne. Paris, 1875. 

A selection translated from Halliwell, Chambers, Campbell, 

Kennedy, Croker, &c. with useful notes and parallels. 
Mabinogion, translated by Lady C. Guest (1838). London, 1870 [7]. WeUh, 
Campbell's Popular Tales of the West Highlands. 4 vols. Edin- Seoteh Gaeli 

burgh, 1860-1862 [80, and variants]. 
Croker's Fairy Legends and Traditions, &c. 8 parts. London, 1825- Irish Gaelic 

1828. 
[The above, Part I. translated into German by J. and W. Grimm : 

Irische Elfennarchen. Leipzig, 1826. With valuable intro- 
duction and notes.] 
K(illinger), Sagen und Marchen. Vols. i. and vi. 
Kennedy's Legendary Fictions of the Irish Celts. London, 1866 
[10 folk-talea]. 

Kennedy's Fireside Stories of Ireland. Dublin, 1870. [51 tales] 
Kennedy's Bardic Stories of Ireland. Dublin, 1871 [c. 10 folk-tales]. 
Joyce's Old Celtic Romances. London, 1879. 
[Contains some bardic versions of folk-tales translated very laxly.] 
Hibernian Tales. Dublin [n. d.] 
Marie de France, Lais. Roquefort. Paris, 1820 [4]. Mediaeval Breton, 

poems, based, probably, on Breton folk-tales. Cf. Grimm, iii. 
p. 313. 
Souvestre, Le foyer Breton. Paris (1844) [19]. 
Luzel, Contes Bretons. Quimperle, 1870 [5]. 
Troude et Milin, Ar marvailler Brezounek, aveo traduction 

fran9aise. Brest, 1870 [7]. 
Luzel, Rapports sur une Mission scientifique en Bretiigne. Paris, 
1872-1 73 [22]. 
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Luxol, OoDtes pabli6e8 dans M^usine [14]. 

Lu«el, Contes publi6c8 dans la Kevue Celtiqne [6]. 

Luiol, Voill6es Bretonne. Paris, 1879 [6]. 

Lusol, L^ondes ohr^tiennes de la Basse-Bretagne. 2 vols. Paris, 

1882 [72]. 
[A f\iU bibliography of Breton popular literature may be found in 

tlie Revue Celtique, Vol. ▼.] 
C>rey*s Polynesian Mythology. London, 1851. 
8hortland*8 Traditions and Superstitions of the New Zealanders. 

London, 1854. 
Solurren*s Der Wandorsagen der Neuseelander and der Maui Mythoe. 

Uiga« 1856. 
Uiirs Myths and Songs of the South Pacific 1876. 
Ma»iH^ns l.\>tttt» Kgyptiens, Paris. 1882 [c. 10]. 
UoYvxiK CVuitee Berb^ree. Pwris, 1882, 
Kix^lW's AtVtcan Native Literature. London, 1854, Ct Grimm, iiL 

p|v 30^2 et C who translates or abstracts 16 of the tales. 
OniUway's Nurstfiry T^des> v^. of the Zulus. 2 toIs. Londoii, 1868. 
l\WkV KeytMU^ the FVxx in South Afrka. London, 1864 [42]. 
Hk^^i A HrWf AccvHiut of Bushman lolk-lone (wcood repott oon- 

vvrtiii^ft l^u^huMui ivcwac^iei^ J^?.) Cape l\>viu 1875. 
S^ilh AtVkMUi Folk-U^^^ Journal. Vo^ i. iL Oi^ Tbvn, 1;S79- 

|X»KW« S(vctiM<«ks o4r Mal:ii^:«»T Fv<k4ccew 



IRISH FOLK-TALES. 




lOLLECTORS of folk-Ulee mre, I think, not generally 
awmre thit there is a field as yet nngleuied witlim cmsj 
leach, and one wbidi the lapid adrmnce of edocmtion will 
soon leare hare. For some yeare past I hare takm modi 
interest in the Irish inhahitante oi the place in whidi I Ht©; Imi H is 
only lately that I hare become aware of the number of folk-talea 
which are to be found among them. I am making a coQecikm of 
these, which may ultimately find its way into jmnt. Meuiwiule 
it may be interesting to some of the readeis oi tlie Folh-Lm^ 
Jifumal if 1 giTe an example or two from those which I haTe already 

obtained. 

My amanu^isis is a lad named Patrick Weathers, aged 13,a oatiTe 
of Newcastle^ county Cork, who came orer here with his parents ibovt 
seTen years ago. I am sending the stories exactly as he wrois 
down at the dictation of the narrators, who in some cases can 
read nor write, a fstct which is much in laTour of the gemdaaiess of 
their stories. These tales are handed down from father or nwithgr to 
children in true traditional style ; and it is amusing to gather togetiier 
a crowd of boys from eleren to fourteen years old. and set them, story- 
tt^Uing. They like nothing better ; and the rariety and number of the 
stories they tell is astonishing. But if the collection is to be of real 
Talue it must be made now ; these lads as they grow up will mix in 
the stories that they read with those handed down to thtmi my 
leading nicontmr the other night began telling ^ The Golden fleece'' 
from Hawthorne's "^ Wonder-4)Qok^^ to which I had <fireetid hm 

attention — so that there is no time to be lost. 

\Vithout further prefece I wiH gire tfiree short examplas. The 

iirst was related by Mary Weathers, mother of the writer ^ Fat 

assures me that '* this is a true story; it was a relation of my mv:>^^^ 

that it ha^Tpened to." 
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I. 

Once upon a time there was a man who had to mind a BherifiTs 
honse in Ireland; so one night as he was sitting down reading a 
knock came to the door ; he went to see who was there, hut no one 
was to be seen. After he went in a second knock came to the door; 
he went to see who it was, but no one could he see, then he went in 
again. A third knock came and the man said he would not mind 
that. The knocking was continued, and he went at last to see who it 
was. When he opened the door he saw an old woman, dripping with 
water, who said, **My good man, would you be so kind as to give me a 
night's lodging?" ''By all means," said he, ''J would give any one 
a help if I saw them hard up." Then he took her in and made a bed 
for her upstairs ; then she went to bed. 

In the middle of the night he heard the door upstairs squeaking, and 
all the clothes were hanging on the door. He jumped out of bed and 
rushed upstairs and made a grab at the old woman, and she disap- 
peared. Soon afterwards two great big cold hands were laid upon 
his face, and a voice said ''Don't mind her, she's one of your own 
good people, and you shall be rewarded for your kindness," and every 
day afterwards he had good luck. 

The narrator of No. II. is James Collins, aged 14, native of Kil- 
dorrery, county C!ork, who came over with his family two years ago. 
His father told him this story, and it also, I am assured, is true. 

11. Thb Miller and the Cat. 

A few years ago there was a miller, and nearly every bit of his 

flour was destroyed and he couldn't make out what was doing it. 

One night a great deal of damage was done, so next night he said he 

wotdd stop up and mind the mill ; and about midnight he heard a 

great noise in the above apartment, so he went to see, and there was 

a lot of cats on the flour tearing it about all over the room. The 

imller ran and threw a knife at one and cut its leg off ; then he found 

what was doing all the damage. In the morning when he went home 

a-nd was going into bed he saw his daughter lying in bed with one of 
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her hands cut off. He then called his wife to know what did it^ and 
she said she did not know. Then he thonght it might be himself that 
cut it off. And every night after he stopped np and conid not find 
any more of the cats. 

The next story comes from Tralee, Tipperary. The narrator was 
one John O'Connell, who was lodging in Pat Weather's house, and 
dictated it to him. It is unnecessary to point oat the many points of 
interest which it presents. I have a variant or expansion which I 
may send later : meanwhile I may point out as evidence of its anti- 
qnity the occupation of ^' Jack " — the osnal name of Irish folk4ale 
heroes — in '' minding cows for a king in Ireland." I think the **blae 
glass shoes" worn by Jack are noteworthy, as Mr. Ralston* says, 
<< The well-known substitution of verre for vcUr in the French descrip- 
tion of Cinderella's slipper enables us to detect the French origin of 
some variants of the history : wherever she is found wearing a slipper 
of glass we may be sure that her story has at least been subjected to 
a French influence, and that at a comparatively recent period." 

There was once a lad whose name was Jack, and he was minding 
cows for a king in Ireland. It happened one day that he drove his 
cows rather farther than usual, and it was fine rich grass for the cows 
to feed on. Jack had not been there very long when a giant came 
and asked him what he and his cows were doing in the field. Jack 
asked him what business that was of his. The giant said he would 
fight him and see. Jack consented, and they fought. The giant at 
first was getting the best of Jack, but he was soon the best man, and 
the giant was a dead man. That night when Jack went home the 
king noticed how good the milk was, but Jack never told what 
happened. The second day Jack killed a second giant, and the third 
day he killed another. 

It happened that there was a great sea serpent came out of 
the sea every year to eat one of the king's daughters. Jack 

• Ihlk-Larc Heoard, vol. i. p. 75. 
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heard of this, and he said he wonld go and defend her. At last 
the day came round when it was to happen, and Jack went off to 
the giant's place and got a black horse and a black suit of clothes. 
When he was coming away he saw a bottle labelled *^ Whoever would 
take one drop of this stuff would have three times as much strength." 
So he took a drop and gave his horse a drop, and galloped away 
to the place where the princess was. Soon the serpent came, and Jack 
killed it. This was done three times, and the last time Jack wore a 
pair of blue glass shoes. And when he was riding away the princess 
caught hold of one of them, but Jack did not mind that. The king 
was so glad that his daughter was saved that he ordered a ball party 
in memory of it. Every one, rich and poor, was invited to go to it, 
and in the middle of the enjoyments the king brought the glass shoe 
to see who it would fit, but no one could get it on. Jack, who was in 
the kitchen, asked whether he might not try, and the king said he 
could, and it fitted him nicely, and it ended that Jack married the 
princess, and if they did not live happy that we may. 

Jambs Brittbn. 
laleworth. 



STORIES OF FAIRIES FROM SCOTLAND. 

Bt the Rev. Walter Qregor. 




\AIET Knots. — The fairies danced round the Hallow-fires, 
and, whilst they were doing so, they kept casting knots 
of blue ribbons with their left hands, and throwing them 
over their left shoulders. These knots could not be 
unloosed, and were called " fairy-knots." Those who were fascinated 
by their beauty, and were foolish enough to lift them, came imme- 
diately under the power of the " fair-folk," and were liable to be 
carried off by them at any moment. 
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Fairy i7dfp.— John (Amfanen was m thmher si PesthiDy PHdigo. 
There was slwsys a good desl more straw threshed than his Imbomr 
woold hare led one to look for. Often and again hare the flails been 
heard in the bam after he had finished his thrediingy and left the 
bam. It was the fairies giring their kind offiees.* — Told hy W. 
Clark, aged 77, Peathill. 

CJumglings. — ^When a child was to be taken away by the fiurias, a 
'' etofk " was some times snbstitated. It was an image of tlie child, 
and was made of wood. A man's child was carried off, and a** stock ** 
left. On discorering what had been done, the £Uher himg it in the 
'' crook " oYcr the fire. In a moment it flew ont by the '* Inm." He 
roshed oat to look afi;er it, and foond his own child lying under the 
gable of the hoose.f 

ProtecUan againgt Fairies. — ^^ Willie, a'm gaain t' the wall ; dinna 
lej the hoose till I com back." '< Foo that» miiher,'' said Willie. 
<' Oh, it wid be better gehn ye bed in ; ye dinna ken faht may tack 
place." '' Faht cad tack place, mither ? " ^ Ye widna ken: onywye 
gehn ye gan oot, pit the Bible in aneth yir wife's head.** << Oh aye, 
all dee that." Willie's wife had been brought to bed a short time 
before, and her child, as well as herself, was in danger of being carried 
off by the fairies. When Willie's mother retamed, she foand he had 
left the house. Ooing np to the bed side, she anxioasly asked if 
Willie had put anything below the pillow. ** A dinna ken. A fan 
him workin aboot ma head, bit a didna sae faht he wiz aboot." The 
grandmother put her hand under the pillow, and drew out a peat, for 
" Willie was a wanton wag," and had placed a peat instead of the 
Bible under his wife's pillow. His mother remonstrated most solemnly 
with him on his entering the house again. The remonstrance only 
called forth a laugh. " It's nae lauchin maitter, an gehn ye dinna 
tack care, ye may seen get something ye're nae seekin." — Told by W. 
Clark, Peathill. 

" Bowans," or in northern pronunciation " sones," is a dish in Scot- 
land. It is made from " pron " i.e. sif tings of oatmeal. The " pron " 

• See Popvlar Bomanca of the Wett of England^ pp. 129, 130, by Robert 
Hant; compare Choice jNoU% pp. 146, 147. 
t See NatM an the Folk-Lore of the North East of Scotland, p. 61. 
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is first steeped in water in the '' sone bowie/' and allowed to stand for 
a short time. It is then ponred into the '^ seysones *' and drained, 
and thus all the " sids " are removed and nothing is left bnt the flour 
of the meal. When the " pron " was put into the " bowie," and water 
ponred oyer it, a burning coal was thrown by some canny goodwives 
into the mixture* This they did to prevent the fairies from urinating 
amongst it. 

Fairies not to be annoyed. — A flat stone lay embedded in the ground 

a little in front of the door of Mrs. C 's house. It was over 

a fairy dwelling house. On no account would she herself throw water 
from the door after darkness set in. She might inadvertently cast it 
on, or near the stone, and it might sink, and thus cause a ** drap '* in 
the dwelling of the fairies, and annoy them. The express rule was 
that no one of the household should cast out water from the door after 
nightfall. If one disregarded the rule, there was a sharp rebuke. 
The fairies were not to be molested, lest they might become trouble- 
some, and take revenge, as they did when they were slighted or 
annoyed. 

Fairtf Coveteousnees, — A man, Arthur, was walking along the road 
one evening when he heard behind him a voice saying, '* Tack Arthur^ 
tack Arthur." " No," said another voice, " No, he hiz a red caip, 
tack it." Arthur knew his danger, and took to his heels at once. 

Breaking the witch spell on cattle. — " Dilly verge " was a woman 
renowned in her day for having the power to take away the milk from 
cows. She exercised her skill on Mr. F— --'s cow in the parish of 
New Deer, Aberdeenshire, and the cow all at once ceased to yield 
mUk. The goodman made a journey to ask the advice of a woman 
versed in occult matters. He was ordered to kindle a fire on " the 
winnowan hill," lead the cow three times round it •* witherlans," t. e, 
contrary to the sun's course, catch a part of her urine, and cork it 
tightly into a bottle, and watch during the following night. He was 
told that a woman would come at a certain hour, and confess that she 
had done the deed of milk-stealing. All this was carried out most 
punctually. The members of the family watched except the goodman. 
At the hour mentioned by the wise woman, " Dillyverge " opened the 
door, and entered in great excitement, with her eyes "red like collops." 
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M. QoUoischeff discusses in some detail the points of contact between 
this story and Sindbad's Yoyages ; but, until we have a full and exact 
account of the papyrus before us, it is premature to start hypotheses 
on what is already a difficult problem. John Fsktoh. 

Early Notices of Yorkshire jPo£b-Zore.— The following passages 
relating to the Folk-Lore of our forefathers occur in a place where 
few would look for them. I therefore make no apology for forwarding 
you a transcript for the use of the Folk-Lore Society : Fabric Rolls 
of York Minster. (Surtees Society.) Edited by the Rey. James 
Raine. 1859. — Article liii. Detecta qucBdam in visitationibus Eccl. 
Cath. Ebor. necnon ecclesiarum eidem pertinentem infra provinciam 
Ebor. 

1510. '< Newbald, North and South and alleso 

yer is a womane yt hath demeyd her marvelously, for sho hayth 
takyne ye coveryng of ye here and layd it on hir kow, and a plewygh 
stayfe yt had kyld a mensse, and a clothe ondyr a corsse to cast over 
ye kow."— P. 266. 

<< Strbnsall Ricardus Hall, capellanus ibidem, est 

communis adulter Item minifitrat poccula amatoria sive 

medic' Agneti Hobson de Alne senrienti suie, per quod destruit puerum 
in utero suo et eciam mulierem, & dicta pocula ministravit aliis quam- 
pluribus mulieribus." — P. 272. 

1528. <^ BisHOPwiLTON. Isabel Mure presented. Shoe took fier 
and ij yong women w^ hir and went to a rynnyng water, & light a 
wyspe of straw & sitt it on the water, and saide thus : < Benedicite, se 
ye what I see ; I se the fier bume and water rynne and the gryse 
grew, and see flew and nyght fevers and all unknowth evils that evil 
flee, and all other, God will.' And after theis wordes sais xv. Pater 
Noster, xv. Ave Maria, & thre credes." — P. 278. 

Edward Pbacook. 



QUERIES. 

-Brood of Ducks, A brood of young ducks, is it a " squad " ? 
lere is some peculiar word which I failed to note at the time, and 
^o lost it. I am trying to recover it. 
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About Axbridgc they call tlic youngest of a litter of iMgs • 
treseltrype. J»<>- ^ Yatkmam. 

Old Bhymes and Sayings. The MaecUsfidd Courier of Oct. 14th, 
1882, relates an «inininng polioe-eonrt case at Hyde. A wommn 
named Catherine Ann Whitehead was charged with stealing a parse 
at 8taley on the 28th September. In the midst of her examination 
the prisoner conmienoed to hnm a tune and keep time with her feei. 
A Constable : Will yon be quiet? Prisoner : Oh, you are somdxKly's 
son, and somebody is your mother. 

Will yon come to the wedcUng — 

Will yoQ come, will yon come ? 
Will yoa come to the wedding. 

Will yon come ? 
Bring yonr own tea and sngar. 
And yonr own bread and butter. 

And we'll all " go " a penny to the mm. 

The magistrates here held a consultation, during which the prisoner 
was allowed to do pretty well as she pleased. After upbraiding the 
public for laughing at her, and making a little speech to the reporters, 
she sang:^- 

The man in the moon one morning did say, 
'* How many oak trees are there in the sea ? '* 
I answered and said, ** When I*m understood, 
As many red herrings as there are in the wood." 
I say, if you keep on the clean side of the road your boots don't get 
dirty, but if you go into the mud you can't brush it oflf. Come with 
me, and 111 take you where the moon shines in the day and the sun 
shines in the night, where the donkeys bark and the dogs all bray, 
and the dumb men speak and the blind men Bght. 

Are these the ravings of a maniac merely, or do they contain 
remnants of a folk-lore knowledge ? G. L. Gomme. 

Who is the author of Holland-tide, or Munsier Popular Tales ^ 
London, 1827 ? j^^3 Brittbn. 



NOTICES AND NEWS. 

The first meeting of the session of the Colchester Natural ^ 
Society was opened on October 5 last by Mr. Laver vfith wx 
resting paper on " Folk-Lore in its Relation to Mammam.^^ 
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nmnerons Ruperstitions connected with onr familiar animals were illas- 
trated by i)opalar sayings from yarious parts of the world. The 
Folk-Loro Society was highly commended for the valuable assistance 
it renders to those interested in researches regarding the mode of life 
and thought of our ancestors. 

Daring his survey of Eastern Palestine, Captain Conder is said to 
have collected a great quantity of Arab Folk-Lore, with tribe-marks 
and other ethnological evidence of value. 

Mr. 8. L. Lee is editing for the Early English Text Society the 
English version of the French Romance of Huon of Bordeauxy which 
was written by Lord Bemers, the well-known translator of Froissart, 
early in the sixteenth century. Only one copy of the first edition is 
known to be extant, and it is now in the possession of the Earl of 
Crawford and Balcarres, by whose permission the present reprint is 
being made. The book will be of interest to students of folk-lore, 
as being the first to introduce Oberon, King of the Fairies, into 
English literature. His ancestry and the circumstances of his birth 
are there minutely described. In person he is represented as '' of 
heyght .iii. fote, and crokyd shulderyd, but yet he haihe an aungelyke 
vysage." His dress gleams with precious stones and round his neck 
hangs a marvel-working horn. There [is no limit to his powers of 
enchantment, and he has the reputation of working deadly evil on all 
men who speak with him, although other passages show him to be a 
s&ealous Christian. Huon, the hero of the romance, he takes under 
his especial protection, and brings him safe through all his hair- 
breadth adventures. His habitation is a wood, named Maumur, on 
the road between Babylon and Palestine ; and, according to the old 
0tory, he finally sets out for Paradise, where a place was appointed 
Jiim at his birth, and bequeaths his kingdom on earth to Huon of 
Bordeaux. Mr. Lee intends in his introduction to consider the 
^0noxiB theories that have been suggested by continental writers as to 

m 

^t^e origin of Oberon, and to trace briefly his career in English 
jj^^jrature. The former part of the subject has never been fully 
^^-^estigated. Keightley, who attempted it in his Fairy Mythology, 
^^^c^ed by many years the most thorough workers in the field, and 
i^BBU long outpaced. Mr. J. O. Halliwell-Phillipps has well illus- 
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THE ORATORY, SONGS, LEGENDS, AND FOLK- 
TALES OF THE MALAGASY. 

Bt thb Rev. James Sibbeb, Junior. 
{Continued from page 40.) 



CHAPTER III. 

Songs. 




lEXT in order in this collection of folk-lore we find a 
number of native songs or Htran^ ny Ntaoh (" Songs of 
the Ancients "). The Malagasy people (at least those 
tribes of them with whom we are best acquainted in the 
oentral and eastern proyinces) are very fond of singing and of 
music, and have a very correct ear for harmony. They like singing 
in parts ; and when they hear a new tune will often improyise a 
tenori alto, or bass accompaniment. The native tunes are some- 
what plaintive, and are often accompanied with the regular clapping 
of hands and the twanging of a rude guitar or other instrument. On 
moonlight nights the children and young people will stay out of doors 
onto the small hours of the morning, singing the native songs, in 
which they take immense delight. It will be seen from the following 
apecimens that although these songs are not rhymed or metrical they 
have nevertheless a certain rhythmical ''swing" or flow, and a paral- 
lelism of structure, and are arranged in somewhat regular form as 
regards couplets and stanzas. 

Several of these songs are in praise of the sovereign, and were 
chiefly composed in honour of the persecuting Queen Ranavalona I., 
who reigned from 1828 to 1861. In heathen times, that is, until the 
present queen's accession in 1868, it was customary to salute the sove- 
reign as the " God seen by the eye," the visible divinity {Andriamanitra 
KUa mhse). Here is one of these laudatory effusions addressed to the 
former queens: 

PART 3. F 
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1. Salutation, Rabddonstndrianimpdina ! * 
Sans (there are) not two ; 

Suns bnt one only (namely), 
Rabddon^ndrianimp6ina I 

2. Going to Im^nga,f she's no stranger ; 
Coming to IariYO,t sovereign of the land. 

3. A shield of beaten gold ; 

Rising np (she is) light of the heaTcn ; 
Stooping down, lamp of the earth. 

Another song is in more regular form, consisting of six stanzas of 
five lines each : 

1. Rabodonandrianimpdina : 

Soath of Amblttonaf^ndrana4 
North of Ambohimitsimbina, ■ 
West of Imilndroseza, 
East of AmbohijiUiahilry. 

2. May yon liye, Rabodo, 

And Rambdasalilma-RaziULa,§ 
And Rakoto (son of) Radllma; || 
And the whole (royal) family, 
Not to be counted np. 

3. A single tree by the river, 
One only who rules, 

For there is our sovereign I 

The new moon coming from the west, 

The fnll moon coming from the east. 

4. The woods of Ambohimanga,^ 
Bending down in their growth, 
Behold the child reigning ; 
There Rabodo reigns, 

Thou indeed art our lady. 

* This was the official and semi-sacred name of the queen, meaning ** The 
beloved of Andrianimpoina," her first husband and predecessor. 

f Shortened forms of Ambohimanga and Antananarivo, the ancient and present 
capitals. 

X This and the three following words are the names of the northern, southern, 
eastern, and western portions of the capital city, the royal palaces being in the 
centre, and on the summit of the long rocky ridge on and around which the city 
is built. 

§ The queen's nephew, and heir to the throne until the birth of her son ; see p. 37. 

II Her son, afterwards king as RadlLma II. (1861—1863); see p. 38. 

^ The old capital is surrounded by woods, which clothe the hill up to its 
summit. 
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5. So the lowly have their own, 
The great also have their own ; 
The kingdom is a staircase, 
Not caosing to stumble, 

Not wearying to traverse. 

6. Salutation, Rab6donindrianimpdina ; 
There are no desolate ones ; 

The orphans are well fed. 
Those whose parents are living 
Are all fat and flonrishing. 

Some of these songs are wordy and full of repetitions, especially in 
the choruses, which are very much in what we should call, in English, 
the '' tra-la-la*' style; but several are composed in a grave and serious 
strain, some enforcing the honour due to parents, others expounding 
the nature of true friendship. In one of these latter the hearers are 
cautioned not to make " mist friendship," which soon dissolves ; nor 
'* stone friendship,'* which cannot be joined again if broken ; but to 
form ** iron friendship," which can be welded again if severed ; or 
" silk friendship," which can be twisted in again ; not " tobacco 
friendship," liked but not swallowed ; nor " door friendship," liked 
indeed, but pushed to and fro ; and so on. 

As in the proverbs and oratorical pieces, so also in some of these 
songs, the different places in the central province are referred to, in 
some cases with a punning on their names, to the effect that although 
they may be called So-and-so, those only who act in accordance with 
the name have truly such-and-such qualities. Thus : — 

A place-name is Tsianolondrda (lit. *' Not-for-two-people "); 
Tet it*s not the place is (really) Tsianolondroa, 
But 'tis the wife who is " not for two people." 

A place-name is Ambohipotsy (White- village); 
Tet it*s not the place is (really) Ajnbohipotsy, 
But those who hate uncleanness are white. 

A place-name is Ambohibeloma (Y illage-of-farewell) ; 
Tet it's not the place is (really) Ambohibeloma, 
But it's those who go home who say. Farewell. 

Similar allusions are often brought into Malagasy canoe songs. 
Many of those are both musical and amusing, and few experiences are 
more pleasant in Madagascar travelling than to glide rapidly down or 
across one of the large rivers in the early morning, the time when the 
eastern rivers, at least, are the smoothest, and in a large canoe, with 

F 2 
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Again, 

<' Oh then dig away hard, do not shirk your share! ** 

Choras, 

" Are there any there? *' 

*' Thus it went on nntil the leader thought of the night's rest and a 
good snpper at the foreigner's expense before taking it. Liqoids 
haying failed, he woold try solids, so began to flatter and cajole with a 
view, something after this style: 

^ Then long may onr famoos foreigners live! 

Is there any there? 
Of beef and pork what a fill they will gire! 

Is there any there? 
To speak not of poaltry so fat and &ir! 

Is there any there? 
And rice Tery good they will freely share! 

Is there any there? 
Bat, graeions me, what a terrible shame ! 

Is there any there? 
To make snch a row in onr kind friend*s name! 

Is there any there? " 

" And so on, nntil solo and choms burst out into a joyous laugh of 
pleasant expectation; and one of the persons to whom they were 
looking for a gratuity found himself bending unconsciously to each dig 
of the paddle, and almost shouting out, 

" Then work away hard, yon jolly boys there. 
Till we all get there; 
To feed yon well shall we not take care 
When we all get there? " * 

In another song heard by the writer on the Matitanana river (south- 

^^ coast), the chorus was ^' Mandany vatsy, Toamhaina malaza e / *' 

* ^ C3onsumes provisions for the way, famous Tamatave O! " while 

^i)K»tative brought in all the different villages on the journey from 

ive to the capital, ending with Andohalo (the central space) 

^^ra-drbra (the northern and chief entrance to the palace). 

*:^g these Malagasy songs are some called shsy^ which are 

^ dirges for the dead. An example given by Mr. Dahle 

of Sve different strains, the first of which is in three stanzas ; 

^® Second may be given as a specimen :— • 

♦ ^JViyrth-eMt Madagascar, pp. 7, 8. 
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6. How as to his lands ? 

The ancestral lands of Ratsida 
Are grown oyer with weeds ; 
No longer a meetinjg-place, 
For he is dead in the war ! 

6. How as to his tomb ? 
The tomb of Ratsida 
Its hope disappointed,* 
Unentered bj the weary, 
For he is cat off in the war 1 

7. How as to his slaves ? 
The slaves of Ratsida 
Expect to be scattered, 
Gone to a child who inherits; 

Mouldering on the field he who gathered them ! 

8. How as to his superior ? 
The lord of Ratsida 
Laments in his heart, 
Dead his servant beloved. 
Killed by a gun in the war ! 

9. Who then is to blame ? 
No blame to his superiors. 
For his short time of service, 
The sport of gun and spear. 
His corpse lost in the war ! 

10. Twas the lot of Ratsida : 
To be killed on his way, 
To be food for the birds. 
To be a meal for the ants ; 
Alas 1 he was prey to ill-fortune I 

The following description of the burial customs and chants of the 
8ihanaka tribe is translated from the accoant given by an intelligent 
yonng Ho?a evangelist who lived among them for three years (1867 
—1870):— 

'' Their customs when watching a corpse are as follows : A number 
of women, both young and old, sit in the house containing the corpse, 
and the chief mourners weep, but the rest sing and beat drums. 
There is no cessation in the funeral customs and singing day or night 
until the burial, although that sometimes does not take place for a 

* Here the tomb seems to be personified, and is represented ns lamenting the 
absence of its proper occupant. 
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week, in the case of wealthy people. The dirges sung on these 
occasions are distressing and strange to hear, and show plainly their 
ignorance of the fiitnre state and of what is heyond the grare ; for 
the dead are termed ' lost * (v^ry), lost as people are who are left hy 
their companions, and do not see the way to go home again ; and 
death they look npon as the messenger of some hard-hearted power, 
who driyes hard bargains whieh cannot be altered, and pnts one in 
extreme peril (lit. ^ in the grip of a crocodile '), where no entreaties 
prevail. The dead they call * the gentle (or pleasant) person ' ; 
and they will not allow his wife and children and all his relatiyes to 
think of anything bat their bereaTement, and the eril they hare to 
expect from the want of the protection they had from the dead ; for 
now ' the pillar of the hoose on which they leaned is broken, and the 
house which sheltered them is polled down, and the town they liyed 
in is destroyed, and the strong one they foUowed is orercome.' And 
after that they declare that the liring are in tronble, and seem to 
agree that it had been better not to hare been bom. 

'* While they are yet singing in the manner just described, a man 
goes ronnd the house and sings a dirge in a melancholy tone ; npon 
hearing which those in the house stop suddenly and are perfectly still. 
Then the one outside the house proceeds rapidly with his chant as 
follows : — 

' O gone away! O gone away, oh! 
Is the gentle one, O the gentle one, oh! 
Ah, farewell, ah, farewell, (^! 
Farewell, ch\ farewell to his hoose! 
Farewell, cAlI ^urewell to bis friends! 
FareweU, oh! farewell to his wife! 
Farewell, oh! farewell to his children! ' 

Then those within doors answer ' Hai4 !' as if to say, Amen. 

*^ Then they enquire and reply as follows, those outside asking, and 
the others in the house answering : — 

* What is that sound of rushing feet? * 

« The cattle.' 
' What is that rattling chinking sound? ' 

* The money.' 

' What is making such a noise? * 

* The people.' 

referring to the property of the deceased. Then the one outside the 
house chants again : — 
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* O I distressed and sad are the many 1 * 

' O 1 the plantation is overgrown with weeds ! ' 

< O ! scattered are the calves ! * 

' O I silent are the fields ! ' 

' O I weeping are the children I ' 

Then those in the house answer again ' Haie ! ' 
'' Then the one outside the house again sings :•— 

* O gone away, gone away, is the gentle one I 
Farewell, oh ! &rewell,' " &c. Ac* 

The longest piece in Mr.Dahle*s collection of songs is a kind of ballad 
in forty-four stanzas of three lines each. It relates the fortunes of an 
only son called B6nandro, who would go off to the wars, notwithstand- 
ing the entreaties of his father and mother. Of course he at last 
overcomes their opposition, and goes away with a confidential slave, 
but soon comes to grief, for he is taken ill, dies on the road, and the 
slave has, according to native custom, to bring back his bones to bis 
disconsolate parents, who are ready to die with sorrow at their loss. 
Although full of repetitions it has a swinging, almost rhythmical, 
flow, very like some of the old English ballads, as will be seen by a 
few specimen verses : — 

1. Benandro a darling son, 
Benandro a darling son, 
Benandro a dearly loved one. 

2. Then rose, say I, Benandro O ! 
Besought his mother O I 
Besought his father O I 

3. O pray do let me go, 
O pray do let me go ; 

For gone are all the young men, O ! 

12. Then answered back his father, O I 
llien spake to him his mother, 

" Stay here, O piece of my life. 

13. The road yon go is difficolt, 
Diseases dire will cnt yon off, 
Stay here, do thou stay here. 

14. The insects too are nmnerons. 
The fever too is dangerons, 
Stay here, piece of my life." 



* Antandnarivo Annvalf vol. i. p. 64. 
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However, he goes away under the charge of Tsirunmintj (The Qood 
Black), who is charged to nurse him if ill, to fi'cd him when hongiy, 
to be, in fact, in the place of his father and mother. Bat falling ill 
ho remembers with sorrow his self-willedness, gives directions to 
Tsaramainty to take his '* eight bones,** that is, the principal bcmea of 
the four limbs, to his parents. Their grief at hemrii^ of his death is 
pathetically described :— 

Gone indeed is Beaandro O 1 
Gone, and will return no more f 
TiUe me to thee, Benandro O I 

I grieve for thee, Benandro O ! 
I long for thee, Benandro O ! 
Take me with thee, Benandro O ! 

The last-mentioned sentiment is a frequent one in the fimerml laments 
of the heathen Malagasy. The whole concludes with a << moral " in 
approved ballad style, warning young men to beliere in and obey the 
worvls of their parents. 

The concluding song of the collection is in a rmthor imaginntiTe 
and poetical strain, on the Earth, as the <^ house af^inted for all 
living " : — 

1. I will homble m^r^lf to tbce. O earth, 
I will plead with the«, O earth ; 
For ti> thee we gire up oor loTed ones. 
Yes, go home to thee the loted onee ; 
FiHT thoa takeet the cherished oneev 
And the cherished wife doet thoa fetch. 
Our fishers and mothers dost thoa take. 
Relatives we cannot part with thoa sweepest off: 
Yes. all alike go home to thee, O earth ! 
Yes, say I, O earth, earth, earth : 

± Then answered also, they say, the earth. 

And thttsv ^ said, was the word ot the earth : 

Do not giTe blame to this earth. 

Do not giro oensore to thi* earth ; 

For the ?;n^and roa tread on b eanh. 

And the waiter roa drixLk is eanh. 

And the rice roa eat i* earth. 

And the cloth roa wear is earth. 

And the ni^ht jtm. take test in is earth. 

And the mom yoa rise np in is earth. 
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3. Dia nitsara ny mpahalala, 
Sj nanelanelana ny mahalala : 
Aoka re, ry zareo, fa ady sahala ; 
Mijanona izao izay mankahala. 
Aoka ny tany tsy ho mpankahala, 
Ny olo-mijandna tsy hankahala. 
Fa ayelao mba ho ady sahala, 
Dia xnandefera izay mahalala ; 
'Zay hendiy dia ho finari-tsahala, 
Fa tsy mety ho sahala ny olon-adala. 

3. Then the wise ones gare decision, 
And the disceming ones interposed : 
Let it suffice, ye twain, lest a quarrel arise : 
Let that rest which wonld stir np hatred. 
Let the earth not become an enemy. 
Let mankind stay and not bear enmity. 
For let it be, lest a qoarrel arise, 
And let those who know be forbearing ; 
For those who are wise are the happy, 
And should not make themselves equal with fools. 

It will be seen by the Malagasy original of the third verse, as given 
together with the English translation, that the condading stanza 
of the poem is entirely in rhyme; and although several words are 
repeated, they are of one sound all through, and the lines are almost 
metrical in structure. (The second stanza also has one ending to 
every line, the word tdny, earth.) I am inclined to think that this 
poem is not a very ancient one, but is somewhat influenced, at least 
by foreign ideas of comparatively modem introduction.* 

In the very valuable History of Madagascar, edited by the late 

Rev. W. Ellis, a translation is given of another Malagasy poem, which, 

if it be tolerably close to the language of the original, seems of a rather 

superior style of thought Unfortunately, however, the original is not 

given, and as the English version is metrical and in rhyme, it is 

probably improved upon somewhat by the translator, Mr. E. Baker, 

although it is said to be in the same number of lines and syllables as 

* In the discussion which followed the reading of selections from this paper 
at the Folk-Lore Society's meeting, on Jan. 27th, it was suggested by the 
Chairman (Mr. Alfred Nutt), and also by Mr. Gomme, chat in this song we 
hare traces of nature-worship or an earth-cult I do not, howeyer, remember 
any tradition or custom among the Malagasy which would confirm this sup- 
position, although it is possible that as our knowledge of tribes other than the 
HoTa increases such relics of an early stage of religious belief may yet be dis- 
coTered. 
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in the original. Mr. Baker was printer to the L.M.S. mission in 
Antananarivo, 1828 — 1836, and was one of the two last missionaries 
who left the country before the outbreak of persecution. As the 
History is now a rather scarce book, I make no apology for extracting 
from it this 

Song concerning the Dead,* 

1. Vain man! obsenr'st thou not the dead? 
The morning wannth from them has fled. 
Their mid-day joy and toil are o*er, 
Though near, they meet fond friends no more. 
A gate of entrance to the tomb we see, 
Bat a departure thence there ne'er will be. 
The living waves his signal high, 
Bat where*8 his dearest friend's reply? 
Ah! where are those thus doomed to die? 



* Native Christian hynms hardly come within the scope of the subjects 
treated of in this paper, since the ideas embodied in them are almost entirely 
of foreign introduction. But it may be just noted that while most of the earlier 
sacred songs of the Malagasy are most earnest and fervent in their tone, and 
many of them were consecrated by the most touching aasociationa with the 
sufferings and death of those who died for their faith, one or two were very 
curious specimens of bymnology. One consists almost entirely of Malagasy pro- 
verbs strung together, most of which treat of the uncertainty of life from a 
heathen point of view, but with a Christian sentiment at the conclosion as a 
kind of *• moral " to the whole. Here is a literal rendering of this strange com- 
position : — 

1 . Life is a broken potsherd, 
No one knows who broke it; 
Life is but steam of food, 
No one sees where it goes. 

2. The appointed time of death is unknown, 
A tree on the brink of a precipice. 

No one knows when it will fall. 
Whether by day or by night. 

3. But once only are we young, 
One throw (of the spear) only; 
Death is a swift runner, 

God is the lord of life. 

4. To die once may be borne, 
But second death is unbearable; 
Blest are the believers in Christ, 
For they shall obtain life. 

See papers by the writer in the Quicer, January and February 1882 
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2. Vain man! obsery'st thon not the dead? 
Sweet words forsake their dreary bed, 

There*s none the monld'ring silk * aronnd his fellow folds, 

Or north or sonth again their risits gay behold, 

Then shall re-echoing vales no longer cheer, 

For them the hills no lofty signals rear. 

Their shrouded heads unmoving lie. 

Unknown the friends that o'er them sigh. 

Ah! where are those thus doomed to die? 

3. Vain man! obseir'st thon not the dead? 
No more their homeward path they tread. 
The freeman lostf may ransom'd be, 

By silrer's magic power set free; 

Bnt who these lost from death can bny? 

Ah! where are those thns doomed to die? 

Let me prefer tme goodness to attain, 

Or fool or wise I'm deemed by transient fame. 

New rice, my friends, yonr cheerful blessing, gire, 

So from Bazifiljlhy X grateful thanks receive. 

(To be continued,) 



BIBLIOGRAPHY OF 
FOLK-LORE PUBLICATIONS IN ENGLISH. 

By G. Laurence Gommb, F.S.A. 
(Part H.) 




|Y BhortcomingB in the previous list are sufficiently manifest 
from the many additions I have been able to gather 
together. But the true value of such lists as we are 
compiling here can only be fully tested when they have 
been printed and so brought under the notice of all interested in the 
subject. I must be permitted to thank Mr. Swan Sonnenschein and 
H. Holland for some very acceptable additions to my list. 

One new feature I have thought it wise to introduce, and that is 
the insertion, under short titles, of the magazine and journal articles 

* Referring to the silk lambas in which the dead are wrapped. 

t The word here translated " lost," tSry^ is that which is commonly used of 
one who,ifl reduced to slavery. 

X The name of the native bard from whose lips Mr. Baker took down the 
original song. 
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of folk-lore. I had intended only printiDg these under anthers* names 

as they came in their alphabetical -order, but it is an obyions adran- 

tage to be able to turn to anj particular journal or prooeedings of 

Society and ascertain what has been published there on folklore. I 

have giren some instalment of this work in the present contribution, 

but have still many titles under A and B to conclude. Thus there are 

the ArchcBological Journal and the Journal of the Royal Archaological 

Institute^ Archceologia Scottca, the Journals of the Asiatic Societies f 

&c,, bat I hope to qnickly finish these arrears. 

Academy (The) of Compliments^ being the rarest and most exact 
way] of wooing a maid or a widow by the way of dialogue and com- 
plimcntal expressions, with passionate love-letters, courtly sentences 
to express the elegance of love, also poesies for rings and other 
things, together with a choice collection of songs. Printed and sold 
in Aldermary Churchyard, Bow Lane, London. 12mo. pp. 24. 

Amber Witch (The) [Mary Schweidler], the most interesting trial 
for witchcraft ever faiown, printed from an imperfect MS. by her 
father, Abraham Schweidler, the pastor of Coserow, in the Island 
of Usedom. Edited by W. Meinhold, translated from the German 
by Lady Duff Gordon. London, 1846. 8vo. pp. xi. 171. 

The same ; a review of the German edition, 

Quarterly Review, June, 1841, pp. 199-224. 

Angas (Gteorge French). Savage life and scenes in Australia and 
New Zealand : being an artist's impressions of countries and people 
at the Antipodes : with numerous illustrations. London 1847 
2 vols. pp. X. 839 ; viii. 280. 

[Contains nnmerons details of manners and cnstoms interspened with 
narratiye.] *^ 

Anthropological Institute of Great Britain and Ireland the 

Journal of. London, 1872-1882, 8vo. vols. 1-7. * 

pe following articles relate to folk-lore, the full references beine jriven 
under authors' names as printed in italics:— ^ »*▼«" 

Bogau4ic1wf$ky {Barm). Heathen Re^d (A. PA Religious beUefs of 

ceremonies m Livonia. Ojibois Indians "° "«"ei8 ox 

Bn^Ua^ ^MUi A. W.) Mytholo- Ridley {Rev. IF.) Australian Ian- 

gical birds. gnage and traditions. ^"^ 

mances and dinnation. ''''''" ^'t^^' ^'^ ""^ '^^^--^ -^tho. 

^Snit^-of'^^tal.^^^^^^^^ ":^tp^^-^> Origin of serpent wor. 

aarh(Uydc), Serpent and sun Walhmi^c (^M. G.) Devil and irhn«f 

^'^^'^^^P- worship in western India^ ^ 

JlamUton (A. G.) Cnstoms of New Walh,n- {J. R.) Religion, &• of OM 

Caledonian women. Calabar. "»«-•. or uia 
lA-wiJt {A, L.) Custom and belief 

among the ancient Chaldeans. 
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Bacon — The history of the learned Friar Bacon. Printed and sold 
in Aldermary Churchyard, London. 12mo. pp. 24. 

Bakhtyar Nama (The) ; a Persian romance translated from a 

manuscript text by Sir William Ouseley, edited with introduction 

and notes by W. A. Clouston. Privately printed, 1888, 8vo. pp. li. 

232. 

Contents : Introdaction. Cap. i. History of King Azadbakht and the 
vizier*8 daaghter. ii. Story of the ill-fated merchant and his adTentnres. 
iii. Story of the impatient Prince of Aleppo, iy. Story^ of Abu Saber; or the 

gatient man. v. Story of the King of Yemen and his slave Abraha. vi. 
tory of IQng Dadin and his two viziers, vii. Story of the King of Abys- 
sinia, showing the artifice of women, viii. Story of the jewel merchaiit 
ix. Story of Aba Temam. x. Story of the King of Persia. Conclusion. 
Notes and Illostrations. 

Barber (0. D.) Ancient oral records of the Gimri or Britons in 
Asia and Europe, recovered through a literal aramitic translation 
of the old Welsh bardic relics. London, 1855, 8vo. pp. zyiii. 41. 

Subjects of the Gododin: Chess— Hindn irruption to the Tigris and 
West — Coshier described — The events in Genesis xiv. — The Chinese cycle 
6666 before the flood — The Argonauts, Cyzicns, and Cabin — Carthaginians — 
Cadytyms Pul-a«r — Mistletoe — Garter — Dmids — British riddle — The Ken et 
Ur, Van, &c 

Barker (William Barckhardt.) Lares and Penates ; or Cilicia and 
its Governors; being a short historical account of that province 
from the earliest times to the present day, together with a descrip- 
tion of some household gods of the ancient Gilicians, broken up by 
them on conversion to Christianity, first discovered and brought 
to this country by the author. Edited by William Francis Ains- 
worth. London, 1853, 8vo. pp. xiv. 394. 
The part relating to Lares and Penates occupies pages 145-252. 

Barleycorn— The arraigning and indicting of Sir John Barleycorn, 
Knt. newly composed by a well-wisher to Sir John and all that love 
him. Printed and sold in Aldermary Churchyard, London. 12mo 
pp. 24. 

Beaumont (John). Gleanings of antiquities, containing 

iii. Some notes concerning familiar spirits. London : Printed for 
J. Roberts, near the Oxford Arms, in Warwick Lane. 1724. 8vo 
pp. vii. 206. 

The part relating to familiar spirits is contained in pp. 189-206. 

Beanmont (John) An historical, physiological, and theological 
treatise of spirits, appantions, witchcrafts, and other magical 
practices, containing an account of the genii or familiar spirits 
both good and bad, that are said to attend men in this life and 
what sensible perceptions some persons have had of them (par- 
ticularly the author's own experience for many years), also of 
apparitions of spirits after death, divine dreams, divinations, second- 
sighted persons, <fec., likewise the power of witches and the reality 
of other magical operations clearly asserted, with a refutation of 
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the pre-incarial, incarial, and other monuments of Peruvian nations. 
London, 1860. 8yo. pp. 279. 

[A few important notes in the text, but not arranged nnder chapters 
de?oted to folk-lore.] 

Bonwick (James). Daily life and origin of the Tasmanians. London, 

1870. 8vo. pp. viii. 304. 

Contents : Intellect of the Tasmanians — Character — ^Food — Drees and 
ornament — ^Amusements — ^Arts and manufactures — Women and children- 
Government and number — Diseases — Burial — Physical appearance — Lan- 
guage — Superstitions — Origin of the Tasmanians. 

Border Magazine, Edinburgh. July to December, 1868. 6 parts, Byo. 

The following articles relate to folk-lore, the full references being given 
under the names as printed in italics. 

Gordon of Greenlaw : a Galloway Have {A, O.) Tales of Berwick- 
legend, shire. 

Oray (The) Man of Bellister : a Leighton (A.) Mysterious legends 

Northumbrian legend. of Edinburgh. 

Hardy (James). Wart and wen Tate ( Oeorge). Northumberland le- 

cures. gends. 

Brown (A.) Ceremonies observed at the coronation of a fiUndu raja. 
Asiatic Researches^ vol xiii. (1820), pp. 311-816. 

Brown (William). New Zealand and its aborigines : being an 

account of the aborigines, trade, and resources of the colony 

London, 1845. 8vo. pp. viii. 820. 

Cap. i. Manners and customs, ii. Marriage customs — ^Domestic cnsfeoma — 
Superstition— Witchcraft, &c. 

[These first two chapters contain notes on aboriginal folk-lore, the rest of 
the book deals with other subjects.] 

Buchan (Peter). Ancient ballads and songs of the North of Scotland 
hitherto unpublished: with explanatory notes. Edinburgh, 1828 
2 vols. 8vo. pp. XX. 319 ; iv. 352. 

CONTAINS 145 Ballads :-Vol. I. Sir Patrick Spens-Young Akin- 
Young Waters-The Gowans sae gay-The twa magidans-ChUde owlS- 

Th^F.r ^rS"'.^'?""" Brand-aerk Tamas^The Queen of Sc^tT^ 
-The Earl of Mar's daughter-Death of Lord Warri8ton--Earl Crawford 
Rose the red imd white Lillie-Burd Isbel and Sir Patrick-Crilir^Pher- 

VTnri P • ^^^«^«>^The courteous knight-Sweet Willie and fair M^ 
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I. The saga of the well-and-wise-walking-Khan : — Stobt List: i. The 
woman who sought her hnsband in the palace of Erlik-Khan. iL The eold- 
spitting prince, iii. How the Schimnn Khan was slain, ir. The pig*8^ead 
soothsayer, v. How the serpent-gods were propitiated, ^vi. The turbulent 
subject, yii. The white bird and his wife. riii. How Anander the wood- 
carver and Ananda the painter strove together, ix. Five to one. x. The 
biting corpse, xi. The prayer making suddenly rich. xiL ** Child intellect *' 
and '* bright intellect." xiii. The fortunes of Shrikantha. xiv. The ayari- 
cious brother, xv. The use of magic language, xvi. The wife who loved 
butter, xvii. The simple husband and the prudent wife, xviii. How Shang- 
gasba buried his father, xix. The perfidious friend, xx. Bhixn life. xxi. 
How the widow saved her son*s life. xxii. The white serpent king, xxiii. 
What became of the red-coloured dog. xxiv. Conclusion of the adventures 
of the well-and-wise-walking-Khan — II. The saga of Ardschi-Bordschi and 
Vikramaditja's throne — Historical notice of Vikramaditja — Story LIST: 
The boy-king — The false ftnend — The pretended son — ^Ardschi-Bordschi dis- 
covers Vikramaditja's throne — The Suta tells Ardschi-Bordschi concerning 
Vikramaditja's birth — The Siita tells Ardschi-Bordschi concerning Vikram&- 
ditja's youth — Schalu the wolf-boy— Vikramaditja and Schalu conquer the 
Schimnus — The Suta tells Ardschi-Bordschi concerning Vikram&ditja^s deeds 
— Vikramaditja acquires another kingdom — Vikram&ditja makes Uie silent 
speak — Who invented woman? — The Voice-charmer — The Suta tells Ardschi- 
Bordschi concerning the seventy-one parrots and their adviser —How Naran 
Gerel swore falsely and yet told the truth— Notes— Glossary — Index. 



THE HARE IN FOLK-LORE. 

By William George Black, F.S.A.Scot. 




|0 start with, I shall admit that the hare is regarded as an 
" uncanny " animal. Sir Thomas Browne tells us that in 
his time there were lew above threescore years that were 
not perplexed when a hare crossed their path.* Aubrey 
epitomizes Browne,^ but in another passage notes the same prejudice, 
apparently from his own observation.} Napier says many a person 

* Vulgar Errors, ed. 1658, p. 320. 

f Remains of Oentilisme and Judaism^!, 1881, p. 109. 

X Und. p. 26. 
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meeting a hare while going to work would return home and not again 
rentnre out until the next meal had been eaten, ** for beyond that the 
evil influence did not extend." * From India we learn that it is as 
unlucky to meet a hare as it is to meet a one-eyed man, an empty 
water-pot, a carrier without a load, a fox, a jackal, a crow, a widow, or 
a funeraLf Dalyell couples the hare with the weasel as ominous.^ 
At the Wheal Vor mine it is linked in similar ill-fame with the white 
rabbit ; the appearance of either in one of the engine-houses presages 
a fatal accident in the mine.§ These are a few out of many illustra- 
tions of the bad repute of the hare. 

When we enquire into the origin of any superstition it is prudent 
not to limit inyestigation into the exact form of the folk-lore which it 
is intended, if possible, to explain: let us, therefore, see with what 
other qualities than those of mere power to frighten we find the hare 
credited. 

In the first place it is confessedly one of the most melancholy of 
animals in popular opinion. When Falstaff complains that he is as 
melancholy as a gib-cat, or a lugged bear. Prince Henry suggests 
" Or an old lion, or a lover's lute ; " and when Falstafif, in the same 
vein, goes on with " Yea, or the drone of a Lincolnshire bagpipe," the 
Prince replies '^ What sayest thou to a hare, or the melancholy of 
Moor-ditch? " and brings down upon himself the retort, " Thou hast 
the most unsavoury similes, and art, indeed, the most comparative, 
rascalliest, sweet young Prince." Dyce cites from Turberville (through 
Staunton), <' The hare first taught us the use of the hearbe called Wyld 
Succory, which is very excellent for those who are disposed to be 
melancholicke: shee herself e is one of the most melancholicke beasts 
that is, and to heale her own infirmitie she goeth commonly to sit 
under that hearbe." || In a note to a long passage from Levinus 
Lemnius, de Complexionibua — which may be consulted by those who 

♦ Wett of Scotland Ihlk-Lore, p. 117. 

t Iblh'Lore Record, vol. v. p. 48. Browne mentions meeting a fox as pre- 
saging some future impoBture, Vulgar Brrors, p. 320. 

X Darker Supergtitions of Seotland, p. 424. 

§ Jones* Credulities Past and Present, 1880, p. 137. 

I Dyce*8 Shakespeare, Glossary, p. 201. See also Cockayne's Saxon Leech* 
dome, vol. i. p. 227 (Herbarium Apnleii, cxiv.) 
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care — Dr. White Kennett supplies us with an excellent reason for the 
melancholy of some intelligent hares culminating in suicide: 

" Memorand: It is found hy experience that when one keepes a 
hare alive, and feedeth him till he have occasion to eat him, if he 
telles before he killes him that he will doe so, the hare will thereupon 
be found dead, haying killed himself/* * 

Cogan, at least, would not have advised the death of a hare with a 
view to the table, for he tells us that *' hare-flesh beside that it is 
hard of digestion, maketh grosse and melancholy blond, and is one 
of the foure kindes of flesh that breed melancholy, mentioned before 
in the chapter of these. Wherefore it is not for the goodness of the 
flesh that this silly beast is so often chased with hounds and hunters, 
but for pastime. Yet thus much will I say to the commendation of 
the hare, and of the defence of hunters* toyle, that no one beast, be it 
never so great, is profitable to so many and so diverse uses in physicke 
as the hare and partes thereof, as Matth. [lib. 2, Dios. cap. 18] sheweth 
.... The ankle-bone of the foote of an hare is good against the 
cramp." t 

In the Kaffir story of '* the great chief of animals,*' it is to a hare 
that the woman who has to go from home for a time leaves the care 
of her children ; but the hare is a poor guardian, for she runs away 
to a distance to watch, and when the terrible monster comes and 
demands the names of the children, she gives them at once, upon 
which the animal immediately swallows them entire.^ 

But the hare is not regarded always as merely melancholy, silly, or 
frightening without apparent reason. The hare is oflen credited with 
su(>ernatural powers. It was certainly made use of in augury— on a 
celebrated occasion in the history of our own country by Boadicea§ — 
but its legendary association with witchcraft is not^ in my opinion, 
directly traceable to any traditional augury. The hare appears to be 
like the cat, an ally of the witch. Fishers of Fifeshire *' look on all 

• Aubrey's Ji^maims pf (rtrntilitmef pp. 101-102. 

t ffiMcen 9f Health. 1605, pp. 118-119. 

t Tbeal s Kajfir iWik-Zwr, p. 164. 

§ Brand (^Pt^pmUr AmtutmUitt, ed. 1877, p. 690) will h«T« it that became 
the ancient Britouji used the hare for pnrposes of diTination, its consequent 
absence from the table gare rise to its ill repnte in ordinary matters. 
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maukens (hares) to be devils and witches, and if they but see a sight 
of a dead manken it sets them a trembling."* Mr. Gregor notes that 
to say to a fisherwoman of the north-east of Scotland that there is a 
hare's foot in her creel, or to say to a fisherman that there is a hare 
in his boat, arouses great ire, and calls forth strong words ; the word 
" hare " is not pronounced at sea.t In Cornwall a maiden who has 
been deceived and dies, haunts her deceiver in the guise of a white 
hare, sometimes saving his life, but in the end causing his death.^ So, 
too, in South Northamptonshire the running of a hare along the street 
of a village portends fire to some house in the immediate neighbour- 
hood. § In the Isle of Man they say women are turned into hares, 
and can only be shot with a silver sixpence. When a witch is in 
shape of a hare, the Scotch continue, she can only be hit by a crooked 
8ixpence.il '* It is unlucky," Dr. Brewer corroborates, " for a hare to 
cross your path, because witches were said to transform themselves 
into hares. "IT Indeed, the greatest of all northern wizards. Sir 
Michael Scott, was turned into a hare by the witch of Falsehope. 
Several curious hare stories will be found in Mr. Henderson's valuable 
notes on north-country lore.** 

The spot which discovered witches to the world sometimes resembled 
a hare's foot in the experience of continental expertSyft but it must be 
borne in mind *' ce signe n'est pas toujours de meme forme ou figure ; 
tantot c'est I'image d'un lievre, tantot une patte de crapaud, tantot une 
orraign^e, un petit chien, un loir." JJ 

Having gathered together these few illustrations of the unhappy 

* HUtory of Bu^k-haven, in Fi/eshire (Chapbook), Folk-Lore Record^ vol. ii. 
p. 200. *' The Claddagh fishermen, Ghilway, would not go ont to fish if they saw 
a fox," &c. IHd. Yol. iv. p. 98. 

t Gregor, Folk-Lore of N,E, of Sootland^ pp. 128, 129. 

X Hunt's Romances and DrolU of the West of England^ Second Series, 
p. 112. 

§ Choice Notes (Folk-Lore), p. 16. 

IHd, p. 27. Gregor, p. 128. 

^ Dictionary of Phrase and Fable, p. 386. 

♦♦ Folk-Lore of the Northern Counties, ed. 1879, pp. 201 et seq. 

tt Dalyell, p. 676. 

%X De la DimonialitS, par le R. P. Sinistrari d'Ameno, traduit des Latin par 
Isidore Liseux, 1876, § 23, pp. 23 et seq. 
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repute of the hare, I shall now similarly group some instances of an 
altogether different association of ideas. 

The hare is the good genius of the Calmuck.* One family of the 
Moguis believed that they were descended from a hare, and that after 
death their spirits entered into hares again. They accordingly wor- 
shipped the hare, as did other families the deer, the bear, the prairie- 
wolf, and the rattlesnake for similar reasons.^ The hare was regarded 
with superstitious reverence by the Indians of the North ; the rabbit 
was the ** sign " of the divine years in the Mexican calendar.^ In 
China we remember that the people of Yo-yang would not hunt the 
hare because it was a telluric genius. " Albino hares," says Dr. Dennys, 
*' are regarded as omens of good, and their appearance is a mark of, 
heavenly approval." § It was into a hare that the highest lord of 
heaven, according to the Mongolian belief, changed himself to feed a 
hungry traveller, and does not therefore the hare sit in the moon ? 
The Ceylon tale tells how Buddha was wandering through a wood and 
met a hare, whom he told, in answer to his question, that he was poor 
and hungry. '' Art thou hungry ? " said the hare ; " make a fire 
then ; then kill, cook, and eat me." Buddha made a fire, and the hare 
leapt into it. Then Buddha exercised his skill as a god, rescued the 
benevolent hare from the flames, and placed it in the moon. In 
Indian superstition Chandras, the god of the moon, is said to carry a 
hare. Children in Swabia may not make shadows on the wall to 
represent the sacred Moon Hare.Q In a Kaffir tale, the hare, if not 
playing the part of a god, appears as the very crafty Ulysses of 
animals. The animals, we learn, had made a kraal and appointed one 
after another the coney, the muishond, the duiker, the bluebuck, and 
the porcupine to keep watch over the fat stored therein, and to signal 

* Conway's Denumdlogy, roL i. pp. 124, 125. 

t Dorman's Origin of Primitive Superstitions, 1881, p. 264. 

X Ibid. p. 256. *< Wabasso, who fled to the north as soon as bo saw the light 
and was changed into a white rabbit, under that form became canonised.'* 

§ lYtlk'Lare of China, 1876, p. 64. 

B Grimm's Deutsche Mythiilogie^ vol. ii. p. 697. The writer of an article on 
<* Some Solar and Lonar Myths," Comhill Magazine, October, 1882, refers to 
the aboTe passages in Grimm's work, but gives the pagination of the earlier 
edition, p. 679. 
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the approach of the inkalimeya (a fabulous animal). Those all failed 
in the duty and were killed by the other animals. The sixth time that 
fat is put into the kraal the hare is selected as keeper of the gate, 
rather against his will. He skilfully makes an end of the dreaded 
inkalimeya, but as he eats the tail, which should have been reserved 
for the chief, he has to flee for his life.* In Scandinavian mythology 
Freya is said to have been attended by hares. 

Without attempting to found any sweeping generalisation upon the 
above facts, I may point out that the hare's celebrity is almost as 
great as its notoriety, and for my own. part I am inclined to think 
that among primitive peoples the hare occupied a very high and 
honourable place in religion. By-and-by, when animal worship began 
to yield to something more spiritual, while at the same time the 
relative character of the hare as contrasted with that of other animals 
became by experience better known, the hare lost its high estate. It 
did not at once acquire the repute of being either stupid or inspired 
by a witch. A blind hare it was, in the North German tale of " The 
Blue Riband,** which ran before the princess, and by plunging in a 
brook, diving thrice under water, recovered its sight and scampered 
off, thus teaching her to lead Hans to the same water, with the satis- 
factory result that after he had plunged in it three times, he, like the 
hare, recovered his sight.f That the flesh of the hare was not eaten 
in Britain because Boadicea used the hare in augury, could be no 
reason for the Chinese refusing to eat of it from the earliest dawn of 
Chinese history. The animal had been sacred, and the tradition per- 
haps shown in the use of the hare in augury perhaps was that the 
remembrance of this holiness long lingered. From primitive regard 
the descent is generally rapid, and we readily find an explanation 
for the hare's connection with witchcraft in the degradation of its 
character from the days of Buddha«-a sacred animal becomes an 
uncanny animal, as heathen gods become devils when their worshippers 
change their faith. The process is a very common one. 

It is curious to note that in the same way that many worthy people 
have from time to time consulted professed charmers, crediting them, 

* Theal*8 Aj^ffir Folk-Lore^ pp. 168 et seq, 
t Thorpe*8 YuU-Tide Stories, 1880, p. 436. 
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through a reason never discussed, with supernatural powers, so the 
unhappy hare, like the unhappy cat, although banned and despised, is 
readily made use of in folk medicine. Thus we read in Notes and 
Queries of but a year ago that a Dorsetshire mother in the autumn 
of 1881 was somewhat troubled with the care of recently-born twins. 
'' On paying a visit to inquire after the mother, my wife was consulted 
as to the desirability of a dose of harems brains (as a soporific). Men- 
tioning the circumstance to my keeper in the hope of eliciting some 
information as to the prevalence of the belief, he told me that about a 
fortnight ago the wife of the keeper of the adjoining manor, who had 
been recently confined, called at his house and told his wife that she 
had been down to the squire^s house to beg a hare's head from the 
cook in order to give the brains to her baby as a sedative." • Cogan, 
we have seen, mentions that the ankle-bone of the foot of a hare is 
good against cramp. The hare appears to be occasionally employed 
as an Easter emblem in Germany, f . 



NOTES, QUERIES, NOTICES, AND NEWS. 



Children's Street Song, ^(Folk-Lore Record, iv. 176). This is 

used in the following modified form by children in Northamptonshire, 

Oxfordshire, and North Bucks : 

" Some say the devil's dead 

And buried in Cold Harbonr; 
Others say he*s rose again 
And 'prenticed to a barber." 

James Britten. 
Fairies under Trees, — One of our readers has forwarded us an old 
document, dated Nov. 30th, 1817, containing a quaint description of 

• Noteg and Queries, Nov. 19, 1882, 6th S. vol. iv. p. 406. See also Cockayne's 
Saxon LeeohdomSy vol. i. p. 343. 
t Ibid. p. 388. 
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a walnut tree of extraordinary dimensions. It grew on a rock of lime- 
stone at Llanddjn Farm, near Llangollen; its height was about 
twenty- five yards, and its boughs covered a space of ground about 
thirty yards diameter. According to a story in the neighbourhood, 
this tree was very old. A man 95 years of age said that he remem- 
bered a bough of it being broken by the snow when he was a child, 
and that his grandfather used to tell the family that, in olden times, 
fairies used in the dead of night to celebrate their marriages under this 
walnut tree. — Shrewsbury Chronicle^ 3 Nov. 1882. 

Modern Witchcraft in Durham, — The Rev. W. Featherstonhaugh, 
rector of Edmundbyers, writes as follows to the Newcastle Daily 
Chronicle: — During an incumbency of twenty-six years I have come 
to know that charms are quite commonly resorted to for the healing of 
complaints, and that even positive witchcraft still lingers and is 
practised. For all ordinary complaints, especially of children, there 
are weU-known and recognised charms, as for ringworm, whooping- 
cough, thrush, &c, ; and certain persons are noted for their success in 
the use of certain formularies and the accompanying acts. One 
woman here is greatly resorted to in ** blowing for bums," that is, 
breathing on the wound with the accompaniment of a form of words. 
In a late case, a leg affected with erysipelas, which did not yield to 
the doctor's remedies, was cured by stroking with a stone kept for the 
purpose and a secret form of words, used by a man in the parish noted 
for it. An old woman, now dead, reputed as a witch, was always 
avoided if possible ; and if met, her evil influence was counteracted by 
doubling the thumb into the palm of the hand. Positive witchcraft 
has been practised in this village within the last thirty years, when a 
farmer, having a horse taken ill, sent for a well-known witchman, and 
carried out an incantation, with all the accompaniments of killing a 
black fowl, taking out the heart, sticking it full of pins, and roasting 
it before the fire at night ; when, as a man present informed me, 
something uncanny was seen to pass the window and look in, and the 
horse was cured. Even so late as the year 1865, a large sum of 
money having been stolen from the office of some works near here, a 
witchman was consulted for its recovery and the detection of the thief. 
These things are strange but true, and are going on day by day in the 
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midst of us. How about our boast of '' advanced civilisation " ?-^ 
Nov. 18, 1882. 

Animal Sacrifice in Egypt, — At the entrance to the palace six buffaloes 
were slaughtered, two being killed just as the Khedive's carriage reached 
the gateway. The blood of the animals was splashed across the entrance, 
so that the horse's hoofs and wheels of the carriage passed through it. 
The flesh was afterwards distributed among the poor. This offering, 
according to Mohammedan faith, is supposed to bring good fortune to 
the owner. I omitted to state in my first telegram that the number of 
oxen which were sacrificed at the entrance to the Ismailia Palace at 
the time of the Khedive's arrival was uncertain. Fresh animals were 
subsequently distributed among the multitude, a fact which has misled 
many regarding the real nature of the ceremony. The sacrifice was 
a survival of the old custom of propitiating the Deity and securing his 
protection. In India, for example, all the great engineering works 
are believed by the common people to be protected against the angry 
gods of winds and rivers by animal and human sacrifices being per- 
formed under the direction of English officers at the beginning or 
conclusion of the undertaking. In Egypt the sacrificing ceremony is 
often performed, as on birthdays and other festivals of the Khediveal 
family. — Daily News, September 27, 1882. 

Pi*overb, — It is a common proverb, " Dogs bark more for custome 
than fiercenesse." Wharton's Merlini Anglici, 1647, first words of 
preface. G. L. Gomme. 

Same Notes on Folk-Lore Record, vol. v. — Nursery Rime, p. 154. 
I remember an old lady who used to say this rime with the addition 
of " A dog called Dob." Here are two others I have met in use, 
but do not remember to have seen in any collection, both addressed 
to boys: — 

!• If yoa're an old bachelor, 

As I suppose yoa be, 
Yon'll neither langh nor smile 
At the tickling of jonr knee/' 
(suiting the action to the woi"d and making the child laugh.) 
2. [When driving through a gateway, &c,] 

"* Open the gate both wide and high. 
And lei King Qeorge and I go by.*' 
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Insect'btteSy p. 159. Tliere are many English people, also, whom 
insects never bite. It is common when trayellers in Italy are lament- 
ing the ravages of fleas and mosquitoes to hear now and then one 
person say, "They never bite mc/"— probably owing to some 
idiosyncrasy of skin or blood. The Indian woman in the same case 
thought it due to a supernatural cause. 

Peacock*8 Feathers^ p. 179. I have met various people who object 
to have the peacock's-feather fans, &c., now so much in vogue, in 
their houses because they consider them unlucky. 

By a curious coincidence, the very day before I saw the Cornish 
tradition at p. 177 about birdcages and beehives being tied with crepe 
at the death of the owner, an old French friend had happened to 
mention to me that up to the time he left home [Normandy] (and 
perhaps ever since) it was the custom to tie a bit of black cloth on the 
henhouses when the proprietor died, as it was thought the fowls would 
all die. R. H. Busk. 

Sindhad {ante^ p. 60). The Egyptian variant of Sindbad to which 
Mr. Fenton refers is translated by M. Masp6ro in his Conies papu- 
lairea de VEgypte Ancienne (Maisonneuve, 1882), and is fully discussed 
in the introduction (pp. Ixx. etc.) 

AlfrKd Nutt. 



QUERIES. 

Proverbs, Could any of your readers reply to the following 
questions: — Are there any translations of Welsh proverbs besides 
those published by Howel in the reign of Charles II. ? or is there 
any collection of Welsh proverbs published ? 

Is there any collections of Irish proverbs besides those of Burke's, 
or of the Ulster Society ? J. Long. 
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Esaais Orientaux. L'Orientalisme en France. — Le Dieu supreme des 
Arjens. — Les Cosmogonies Aryennes. — Prol^gom^nes de I'His- 
toire des Religions. — Melanges de Mjthologie et de Linguis- 
tique. — La L^gende d' Alexandre, &c. Par James Darmesteter. 
8vo. pp. 280. Paris: A. L6vy ; London : D. Nutt. 1883. 

Two essays in this volume are especially worthy the attention of 
the comparative mythologist, those on the Supreme Deity of the 
Aryans and on the Aryan Cosmogonies. In the latter the author 
develops with great skill the idea that creation myths are in their 
origin storm myths. To primitive man the rebirth of the visible 
world after the stress and confusion of the storm suggested the 
thought that the first creation had been an act of the same nature. 
The chaos out of which the universe emerged was conceived by him as 
similar to the dark and tumultuous cloud-mass out of which the 
lightning strikes the fertilising rain, which the wind carries away out 
of sight, or which the sun, rising in the heavens, gradually dissipates. 
Every form of the conquest and dispersal of the threatening cloud- 
masses was the mythic germ of a fresh cosmogonical idea. As the 
early naturalism became obscured a metaphysical value was given to 
the existing cosmogonical formulas, and in this way the mystic cos- 
mogonies assumed shape. Thus the strife of the lightning with the 
storm cloud was early figured as the deliverance of a captive light- 
maiden from the clutches of the darkness-dragon by an enamoured 
god or hero; and iu the oldest texts which ascribe the creation act to 
Love it is still the lover-god, the personified lightning, who is thought 
of, and who, as Schomann has remarked, is described in terms which 
to us seem more fitting in connection with Typhon than with Eros. 
But a later age made of this lover-god, a God Love, an embodiment of 
the sexual principle in its widest sense, and thus originated a series of 
very remarkable conceptions. In the former essay M. Darmesteter 
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tries to show that the conception of a supreme god was common to the 
Aryan race before their dispersion ; that he was originally the person- 
ified sky, and that the anthropomorphic process had made such 
progress when the dispersion did take place that the subsequent 
development among the different branches was and could only be 
very similar. He shows, however, that whilst the Iranian, the Greek, 
the Latin, and the Slave, retained to the last the sky god as the head 
of their pantheon, the Indian and the Lithuanian substituted the 
lightning-god, the German the stormwind-god. Such is a brief 
summary of the result arrived at in these learned and brilliantly 
written articles. We have left ourselves no space to speak of the 
remaining contents of this fascinating volume, in which fulness of 
knowledge and sureness of method are united to literary skill and 
sympathetic insight. 

The Almanack dea traditions populairea for 1883, which has 
recently been issued by Messrs. Maisonneuve and Co., of Paris, is 
even superior in interest and value to the 1882 volume. Besides 
a fresh instalment of addresses of Continental and English folk-lorists 
there is a full and carefully compiled bibliography of the publications 
of the past year. The ** Chronique " gives an interesting account of 
the dinners of " Ma Mere VOyeJ'* which were started last year to 
enable the folk-lorists of Paris to meet each other in a friendly and 
informal way. Four of them were held last year with MM. Oaston 
Paris and Loys Bruyere (the accomplished editor of the Cantes 
Populaires de la Grandd Bretagne) in the chair. The dates for 
the forthcoming season are, the 18th of March, 10th of April, 8th 
of May, 13th of November, and 11th of December. English mem- 
bers of the Society who may happen to be in Paris on any of 
these dates, and apply to M, L. Brut/ere^ 134, Boulevard Haussmann, 
for tickets will be made heartily welcome. London folk-lorists might 
well follow the good example set them by their Paris brethren, and 
start a course of Mother Goose dinners. Will any members who 
think the idea a good one write to the Secretary? 

The apostolic spirit is evidently not wanting in M. Oscar Havard, 
who, in the Monde Hehdomadaire for the 9th, 16th, and 23rd Septem- 
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Ba$arindra. 

They all stand in a row, every one with hia or her* lamba (the 
outer cloth) tightly girded round the waist, the tallest in front, and the 
younger and weaker behind them, each taking hold of the tightly- 
bound dress of the one in front. Then one who is biggest is choseu 
to catch the rest, and this one is called <' the robber." And another 
of the big ones is chosen to be " children's mother," to take care of the 
little ones. As soon as all are arranged, the «* robber" calls out, 
•* Where is Such-an-one for us ? " mentioning first those who are 
hindmost. Calling out thus she comes near to the mother, who 
answers, '^We won't give up Such-an-one." Then touching the 
biggest one, she says, ** Where is the children's mother for us ? " Then 
they all shout out, " We won't give up children's mother." Then the 
catcher calls out again, ** Where then is our little lamb ? " So the 
youngest at the end of the line answers '* Meh " (imitating the 
bleat of a lamb). Then the catcher replies, ** Here's our little lamb ! " 
and does her best to catch the youngest and last of the row. 
Having caught this one she then tries to catch those next in the line, 
one after another, until they are all caught, the children's mother 
meanwhile protecting them all in her power. 

Then follow descriptions of two games somewhat resembling what 
is known in England as " Oranges and Lemons," and ending with 
" Here comes a lighter to light you to bed ; here comes a chopper to 
chop off the last man's head." They are called 

Soamidttra (lit. " Good entering ") N'o, 1. 

Two of the tallest in the party stand up, and face each other, 
leaving a space between them for a gateway ; and clapping their hands 
together they sing : — 

Soamiditra e, miditra ^, e miditra e I 
Gk>od entering O, entering O, entering ! 

Then the lesser ones form a line and take fast hold of each other, 
and stooping down, sing out : — 

Valola manjoko k ; Locnsts stooping O I 

Kitraotrao 1 Fight, fight I 

Valala mandry h ; Locosts lying down O ! 

Mandriaria ! Lie down, down I 



* These games are chiefly practised by girls, or by girls and very young boys. 
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And so they go on, entering the gateway formed by the two tall ones, 
and when the least come up to them then these two tarn round also. 

Sdamlditra No. 2. 

The second variation of the above game has more singing in it 
but the children arrange themselves in the same way, the two tallest 
ones and the rest singing alternately as follows :— > 

Manasa, relahy, manasa e ? 

Tsy ho any, relahy, tsy ho any e I 
Nahoana, relahy, nahoana e ? 

Tsy ho Yary, relahy, tsy ho vary e ! 
Ho vary, relahy, ho vary e I 

Tsy ho hena, relahy, tsy ho hena e ! 
Ho hena, relahy, ho hena e ! 

Tsy &o akoho, relahy, tsy ho akoho e 1 
Ho akoho, relahy, ho akoho e ! 

We bid (yon), friends, we bid yon ? 

We won't go there, friends, we won't go there I 
Why not then, friends, why not ? 

Not for rice, friends, not for rice ! 
For rice, friends, for rice I 

Not for meat, friends, not for meat I 
For meat, friends, for meat ! 

Not for fowls, friends, not for fowls ! 
For fowls, friends, for fowls I 

And so they go on, mentioning other kinds of food, and then all the 
different fruits. When this is finished, the little ones go forward to 
enter, making at the same time a loud noise and singing : 

Varavaran* Andriambolamena, 
Ea intelo miditra toyny akanjo, 
Mpandrafitra arivo toy ny fantanana. 

Doorway of Golden Prince, 
Entering three times like the dress, 
Carpenters a thousand like the weaving staff.* 

Another "variant" of this song is given by my friend, the Rev. J. 
Richardson, Principal of the L.M S. Normal School at Antananarivo, 
who has done much for the musical progress of the Malagasy by 
instructing them in the Tonic SoUfa system, and has also written 
numerous excellent hjrmns as well as some capital school songs. As 
he also supplies the Sol-fa notation of the tune, I venture to extract 

* This is the literal translation, bnt the allosions are obscure. 

H 2 
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a paragraph or two from a paper of his on " Malagasy Tbuon-kira 
(songs) and Hymnology " in the AntananaAvo Annual, vol. ii. 1876, 
p. 24. He says, ** The only one (song, that is) where an approach to 
rhythm can be found is a little children's play song. The children 
join hands, and the first two take up the strain, saying, 

We bid yoa come, we bid yoa. 

Then they are answered by the whole body. 

We'll not go there, we'll not go. 
The leaders again sing out, 

And why (not come), and why (not) ? 
The whole body then reply again. 

It's neither rice nor saonjo (an edible amm *). 

The leaders cry out, and lift up their arms with hands joined as in a 
country dance. 

It's the cardinal-bird's house. 

To which the whole troop of children cry out as they pass under, 

It's a red house. 
These two last strains are repeated until all have passed under. I 
append music and words in the original : — 
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The leaden : Trano: 
The rest : Trano 

This little thing is very popular among the youngsters, and they 
spend hours upon hours over it. It is the most correct as to rhythm 
that I can find in the ' Tbuon-kira,' although I have a pretty large 
collection in my possession." 

The two next plays described are called Sakdda, a word whose 
meaning is not at all clear. The first of these is played thus : the 
children sit in two opposite rows ; one side calls out, singing to the 
other, and is answered as follows : — 

Rafara e, Rafara! 

Ahoana e, aboana? 
Nankaiza e iyadin-driako? 

Lasa e nandranto. 



Colocatia antiquorum. 
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Rahy maty e, atao ahoana? 

Fonosin-draTin-tatamo. 
Rarin-tatamo toy mahafono azy, 
Fa lamba mena no mahafono azy. ' *,-• ; 

Rafira O, Rafara! ♦ \.--*- 

What is it then, what is it? 
Where has yonr husband gone? .-•* 

He*8 gone away a-trading. "\ .-• 

Shonld he be dead, what then? 

Wrap him in leayes of water-lily. 
Water-lily leaves won't wrap him, 
But a red lAmbaf will wrap him. 

Then they change the song and sing, 

Very vakana aho, rizayaTyl 

Vakana inona, rizavavy? 
Jijikely, rizayavy. 

Hombaina mitady ya, rizayayy? 
Kilalaoko omeko andriako, 
Kilalaoko omeko andriako! 

IVe lost my beads, lassesl 

What sort of beads, lasses? 
Little beads, lasses. 

Shall we go with yon to seek them, lasses? 
My toys I'll giye my lady. 
My toys 111 giye my ladyl 

And when that is finished they all rise and leap abont like frogs, at 
the same time slapping their chests; and those who are tired first and 
stop are considered as beaten. 

The Sdkbda No. 2 is mnch the same kind of game, but with dif- 
ferent words. 

Another game is called Dxan'trhndraha;\, i.e. '^ Hedgehog steps," 
and is played by all the party arranging themselves in rows, those 
behind taking hold of those in front, all singing and bending down in 
imitation of the movements of the animal which gives its name to the 
play. 

* A common name for a girl, a contraction of Rafiraviiyy, the " last female,'* 
or youngest girl, in a family. 

t Among the Hovas and some other tribes the dead are always wrapped 
tightly in a number of red cloths or Uimba. 

X The trhndraka is a small animal allied to the hedgehogs, belonging to the 
family Centetidae, of the order Insectivora. 
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Another gaiuefjlreserabling our English children's play of " Tig " and 
** Touchingf-ncoo3," is called Kihbkahbka (hbka is the Malagasy word 
for a lefja^J*; it is played thus : — 

The'cKjld'ren all take fast hold of hands and form a large ring, and 
pat one*o! the number to stand in the middle of the circle. Then they 
go found and from side to side, singing, 

Those who tonch this one are lepers; 
Those who tonch this one are lepers. 

.^ '.And those who touch the one in the centre they call ftoifca (a leper) 
\* * and place in the middle as well, not stopping the game until every one 
has been touched. And when that is finished, every one bows down to 
the ground and says : '^ Listen, O grandfather beneath the earth, for 
I am no leper, for the lepers at Nam^hana* only are lepers." Then 
they spit, saying " Poa."t 

In the second form of this game the children assemble in some 
numbers, and one of them hides a small stone, concealing it inside the 
palm of the hand, putting it opposite one or other of his fingers. He 
then bids his companions choose, and when one guesses right the 
finger where the little stone is, that one is called hbka, and they all 
rush away to save themselves upon some stone. But when they come 
down on the ground they are chased by the one called hbka, and if he 
touches any one then his leprosy removes to the one touched. And 
so they go on until all have had their turn. At the end they all spit, 
and say " Poa, for it is not I who am a leper." 

Another game is called Mifampihahy, i.e., ** Carrying each other on 
the back," the little ones being carried by the big ones round the 
house, with the following ditty : — 

Carry me on your back, O big one I 

Where shall I carry yon, eh? 
Carry me to follow a clod, oh I 

What sort of clod is that, eh? 
The t^katra's % nest, I mean, oh I 

That t^katra whose mate is dead, eh ? 
Take me home, O big one. 



* This is one of the old towns in Im^rina, where those afflicted with this 
disease live separate from other people. 

f It is a common practice with the Malagasy to spit if they smell anything 
offensive. See Folk-Lore Record^ vol. ii. p. 37. 

t The takatra {Scopus umhretta) is a bird which bnilds a ?ery large and con- 
suicuons r.cst in the trees, carrying up a great quantity of dry grass and sticks ftc^ 
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Oh little children, O! 
Oh little children, 01 
Cross over all of you, 
For on return of this 
Sunday will be here, 
And I shall rise up then. 

After a little pause they all speak, saying : " Granny pressed me (or 

appeared to me) that she'll be alive" (again). Waiting a little longer 

still, they say, " The time's come." Then granny gets up, and they 

pat her with their hands, saying : 

Petap^taka In6nib6, 
Fetapetaka Inenibe. 

Then they all rejoice very much, dancing and beating their breasts, 
and singing and making a loud humming noise, with these words : 

Koddnga Rambita,* 

Eodongo-dahy ; 

Kodonga Rambita, 

Kodongo-dahy I 

The annual festival of the Fandrbana or Bathing, at the new year, 

is a time of great rejoicing among the Malagasy, or, more strictly 

speaking, among the Hova in the central provinces. On the day 

when bullocks are killed, the children in Antananarivo assemble in 

great numbers in Imiham^sina, a large plain below the city to the 

west, and at Is6anierana, to the south-west. They all put on clean 

lambas and dresses, wearing earrings and necklaces, and some being 

carried in palanquins. They carry with them fruit of different kinds, 

and small plates, bottles, glasses, and baskets, and go along singing 

until they come to the places just mentioned. Arrived at Imahamasina 

each party places the fruit on the plates, and fills the glasses with 

water ; one division then calls out : 

May we enter, ladies ? 

The others reply : 

Pray walk in, ladies. 

Certainly, ladies. 
We bring you a little feast. 

May you lire long, ladies, in good health ; 
Yes, may God bless us nil, ladies ; 

and so on,. imitating the formal and polite speeches of their elders 
when paying visits. Then having eaten the fruit they sing and dance 
during tho afternoon singing a number of songs, whoso titles only are 

♦ Many of the words in these games are really untranslatable, as they have no 
cquiyalcnt in Kiiglish. 
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given. The children in the country places have a somewhat different 
custom y for thej take meat with them to feast upon. 

Before concluding this part of the subject, another children*s amuse- 
ment may be mentioned, although it is by no means confined to 
children, viz., songs and ditties intended to help in learning to count. 
Mr. Richardson, in the second number of the Publications of the Mala- 
gasy Folk-lore Society, gives ten specimens of these productions, one 
of them being a song of ten verses of four lines each, but most having 
only ten lines, and some only four. In some of these ditties there is a 
punning on the form of the different words for the numbers up to ten, 
some word of similar sound being brought in to help the memory. 
This is much the same as if we, to help to remember the number 
**one," brought in the word "won" in connection with it ; or with 
" four," " before ;** or with ** eight," '* abate," &c. Here is a specimen 

verse or two :— 

1. E, Andriani^a / e Andrianiia / 

Aza msiXiUa ny ef a tsy nety e I 

£, homba anao aho re I 

E, ry izy aroy e I 

1. O Mister One I O Mister One I 

Do not connt Qit. " do one ") the improper O I 

0, 1*11 go along with you I 

O, he's yonder there I 

6. E, Andrian^nina / e Andrian^nina / 

Aza mojienina * alohamiy, olona e I 

E, homba anao aho re ! 

E, ry izy aroy e I 

6. O Mister Six I O Mister Six ! 

Do not regret before people O I 

O, I'll go along with yon I 

Of he's yonder there I 

8. E, AndnambalOf e Aadnambalo I 

"hiivalo f f anaby tsy haditra e ! 

£, homba anao aho re I 

E, ry izy aroy e ! 

8. O Mister Eight I O Mister Eight I 

Begging pardon will not be obstinate 1 

O, I'll go along with yon I 

O, he's yonder there ! 

* Playing on the similarity of sonnd between the words inina, six, and 
maninifia, to regret. The words are shewn by italics. 

t A play on the words balo = vdlo, eight, and mivillo, to abjectly beg pardon; 
on account of these similarities in sound to unpleasant ideas, both six and eight 
are considered unlucky numbers. See Folk-Lore Record, vol. ii. p. 38. 
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In the following the numbers 
objects : — 

Isa ny amontana, 
Roa ny ayiayy, 
Telo fangady, 
Efa^roAa, 
Dimy emboka, 
Eni-maagamangai 
Fitoparaky, 
Valo tanantanana, 
Sivy rongony, 
Folo f anolehana I 



are simply applied to different 

One the amontana (tree). 

Two the kjlkrj (trees). 

Three spades. 

Foar rofia (palms). 

Five gnms. 

Six bines. 

Seven tobacco. 

Eight gonrds. 

Nine hemp. 

Ten fiinolehana I 



III another, words are chosen in each of the ten linos that contain the 

words for the numbers from one to ten ; they are mostly names of 

plants, grasses, <&c. : — 

Hiiatra, 
TaindroadroattA, 

J^anina, 

DingadingKLAf 

Yomnenina, 

Mt&trh, 

Kim^aZom^a^ntandroka, 

TBipolapolotrAl 

Some seem merely nonsense rhymes; and others carry on the last 
syllables of one line to the first of the next : — 



Aingisa, 

Aingoa, 

Talonga, 

'Ndrafanga, 

Diminga, 

Aiming^, 

Tsitonga, 

Valonga, 

Tsivaza, 

Aigo! 

Roa an-jaza; 

Telo am-behivavy; 

Efatra an-debilaby; 

Raika tsy tia be I 



Voa manisa, 

Voa manapily, 

Fily maka, 

Maka ity, 

Ity koa, 

Tabarasily, 

Sily kely, 

Tangorom-bola, 

Hazon-dandy, 

Tsy folo ya izao 6? (Isn't that ten?) 

Two for the cbild; 

Three for the woman; 

Fonr for the man; 

One's not liked mnch! 



(To be continued, J 
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(as far as we know) developed a cultivated society at all. Mr. Miillei' 
himself would probably admit as much in the case of institutions that 
are not religious. He would admit that fibres beaten into consistency 
are earlier than woven cloth. He might even admit that races which 
have to carry ** the seed of fire " about with them are nearer the 
beginning of culture than races which can light fire by the fire-drill, 
or by flint and steel. He will probably not deny that races which 
make no pottery are nearer what man must have been when he first 
came on the earth than races which make pottery by hand ; while it 
is almost incredible that races which make pottery by hand should not 
be '^ nearer the beginning" than races which have invented or adopted 
the use of the potter's wheel. Again, a race which has domesticated 
animals, acquired the art of metallurgy, settled down to agriculture, 
and collected itself into walled cities, has surely much more experience 
of the world in its past than the races which have not, and show no 
sign of ever having had, a knowledge of those arts and institutions. 
The anthropologist is inclined to infer that the religious ideas of 
peoples which are comparatively " near the beginning " of the arts of 
life must be earlier than the religious ideas of peoples which have 
long acquired all the arts of life. Mr. Max Miiller, on the other 
hand, remarks, '^ I simply say that in the Veda we have a nearer 
approach to a beginning, and an intelligible beginning, than in the 
wild invocations of Hottentots or Bushmen.** Would Mr. Miiller 
add, '' I simply say that in the arts and political society of the Vedic 
age we have a nearer approach to a beginning than in the arts and 
society of Hottentots and Bushmen ? '* Is the use of chariots, horses, 
ships : are kings, walled cities, agriculture, the art of weaving, and so 
forth, nearer the beginning of man's civilisation than the life of the 
naked or skin-clad hunter who has not yet learned to work the 
metals, who acknowledges no king, and has no certain abiding place ? 
If not, why is the religion of the civilised man nearer the beginning 
than that of the man who is not civilised ? Perhaps we are to believe 
that the Aryans were sent ready civilised into a ready-made set of 
appliances, while other races have had to work their way up by slow 
degrees into culture. But this view will scarcely be maintained. 

Whatever Mr. Miiller may think on this point, we only know that 
he thinks the religion of an ancient civilisation is nearer the beginning 
than the religion of races who have scarcely any civilisation at all. As 
to those races and their ideas, he says that *• The materials on which 
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about their religion. They arc indolent, and apt to string their 
answers on the leading questions of Europeans like beads on a thread. 
They are humorous, and love to hoax inquirers. Their language 
may not always be known to the questioner. But, allowing for all 
these drawbacks (as every anthropologist worthy of the name will, in 
such case, allow) there does remain a body of coincident evidence, 
on authority now learned and critical, now uncritical and unlearned, 
which cannot bo set aside as " extremely untrustworthy." This autho- 
rity is accepted in questions of the evolution of art, politics, handi- 
craft; why not in questions of religion? It is usually evidence given 
by men who did not see its tendency or know its value. A chance 
word in the Veda shows us that a savage point of marriage etiquette 
was known to the poet. A sneer of Theophrastus, a denunciation of 
Ezekiel, an anecdote of Herodotus, reveals to us the practices of con- 
temporary savages as they existed thousands of years ago among races 
savage or civilised. A traveller's tale of Melville or MandeviJle 
proves to be no mere " yam," but completes the evidence for the 
existence in Asia, or the Marquesas Islands, of belief and rites proved 
to occur in Europe or India. 

Such is the nature of the evidence for savage ideas, and for their 
survivals in civilisation. And the amount of the evidence is best known 
to him who has to plod through tracts, histories, and missionary 
reports. 

Mr. Miiller takes a point as indicating that the ordinary savage 
may once have been less untutored than he is at present. " What we 
consider as primitive may be, for all we know, a relapse into savagery, 
or a corruption of something that was more rational and intelligible 
in former stages." We have disclaimed all knowledge of what is 
" primitive." Man, for all we know, may have been created an ideally 
perfect being. We only say that, by some process or other, he 
certainly did pass through the savage stage, which has left plentiful 
marks on every civilisation. If savages are savages by virtue of " a 
relapse into savagery," our argument is unaffected by that. It is 
enough for us that savages they are, and that Aryan society and 
religion is full of survivals from the conditioa of savagery. Mr. 
Miiller, perhaps unconsciously, suggests evidence of this truth. He 
says ** think only of the rules that determine marriage among the 
lowest of savage tribes. Their complication passes all understanding, 
all seems a chaos of prejudice, superstition, pride, vanity, and stupidity. 
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And yet we catch a glimpse here and there that there was some reason 
ill most of that unreason ; we see how sense dwindled away into non- 
sense, cnstom into ceremony, ceremony into farce." Now the very 
opposite of this argument holds good ; the '^ sense" and the '< custom** 
are found among savages ; the '' farce *' and the *' nonsense " are the 
relics of that once rational custom which survive in civilisation. For 
example, marriage by actual capture was once, apparently, a savage 
custom, rational and inevitable when women were scarce. In Sparta 
and Rome it dwindled into a ceremony ; in modem society (if traces 
of it still exist) it survives as a farce^the farce of throwing old shoes 
at the departing couple, and the sham attacks among the old French , 
the Welsh, and other people. 

We have to repeat that a judicious anthropologist does not regard 
" the surface of savage life ** as " the very beginning of civilisation.** 
In the matter of marriage there lies a perhaps inscrutable past behind 
the lowest forms of the rule of forbidden degrees. Still we know 
enough about the evolutions of marriage laws to say this much. The 
process of evolution has been from extreme complexity (still prevalent 
among savages) to the extreme simplicity of civilised laws of incest. 
The process can be traced, and it can be demonstrated that civilised 
societies show clear traces of having developed their marriage laws out 
of the marriage laws of savages. The laws begin in vast sweeping 
prohibitions of marriage, and they dwindle down to our rules of for- 
bidden degrees in the prayer book. The Australians, as a general 
law, may not marry persons who bear the same family name, and 
revere the same animal or plant. But their laws are more complex 
still than this, and have still to be properly criticised. The same 
law«-no marriage between man and woman of the same name— prevails 
among American Indians and other races. In these examples the 
family name is derived from the mother. Well, in India and China, 
we find the same sort of wide prohibition. People may not marry 
within the Gotra, or within the family name, though the family name 
is now derived through the father. Traces of the same rule may be 
found among the Romans, and, finally, Greece allowed marriages 
between brothers and sisters who had not the same mother,«-that is, 
who at one time (when names were derived through the mother) had 
not the same family name. I have traced, in the article on the 
Family^ in the Encyclopaedia Britannica, the gradual simplifying of 
the marriage law, and the gradual contraction of the prohibition. If 



Hi AVjmtoroiJoeT ajtd the t£x^^& 

ir« reimted the M rnies, sad if Mr, T&oiBpscia BWRied 3Gb 
tlie diildrea would be named Jones; aad bo Mr. Jcsiesy bom m 
Coiiib^ess, eoold marrj » Ifias Jones in no wmj related to bo^ and 
bofAy Mjy at tbe Land's End. This is ^e regalar sarage r^e^ aad 
Ibe OMKtrsMtion of this mle down to our own sjsieat is a pexfe^ wdH- 
aiarfced process, B«st wbj, in tbe beginnii^ of societj, no Mr. Jones 
liigbi marry a Miss Jones is a problem wbidi cam onlj be sohed bj 
Sfieb mgenkm^ reeonatnictions of tbe past as Mr. M'Leaum left 
aasong bis papers. Tbese reeonstmcliottSy I trust, maj one day be 
pablfsbed. Tbey w31 be open to oosttroreisj, bat wbat is scareely 
eo«tr<yrertB>le is tbe statement tbat drilized marriage bnrs are a 
gradual mnpiifieatioo of sarage laws, and tbat tbe bistory of t^ mks 
cf marriage prorea tbat drilisation bas passed tbrough and been 
dercloped out of eostonts like tbose of oontemp(»azy sarages. 

Wbat h troe of law and customs, ougbt also to be true about 
religion and mythology. We hare tried to show that th«e is nothing 
irrational in expecting early religions ideas from people in a backward 
miher than frcmi people in a forward state of culture, and we hare 
attempted to explain the character of the eridence on which we rely. 
The next point made by the anthropologist is to show that, whether 
savages be degenerate from cifilisatioD, or not yet arriTed at cirilisation, 
remains of their idess are, after all, to be found in the Vedas and the 
Vedic faith. We say to Mr. Muller, " Onr savage friends are less remote 
from the begiiming than yonr Vedic friends, but your Vedic friends 
retain a Tfry great number of the most barbarous ideas of our sarage 
fri^^ds." A long past of civilisation bas enabled the Vedic poets to 
reach, on occasion, the moral level of the Hebrew Psalmist But that 
long past of civilisation has not obliterated many of tbe ideas which 
are still current among savages, and which the Vedic poets have pre- 
sumably inherited from ancestral savages, or (if you prefer it) have 
borrowed from savages contemporary with themselves. 

To develop these statements would require a long article. In the 
meantime, it may suffice to say that the cosmological myths, the 
deluge myth, the myths of tbe stars, the wilder adventures of the gods, 
the myths of death, the belief in evil spirits, the myths of fi i-e-stealing, 
which we find in the Veda, and still more in the Brahmanas, may all 
bo paralleled in the mythology of Tinnchs, Nootlcas, Murri, Thlinkeets, 
Tacullies, P^uans, Eskimo, and others of the lowest races. The 
mam differaioe ia thai anoog the lowest races animals generally 
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take the chief heroic roles, while in Aryan myths gods do what the 
beasts had done, or, if animals occur, they are explained to be gods in 
animal shape. Tinnehs and Tacullies make the world to have been 
constructed in great part out of a mangled dog or beaver. In the 
Veda a mangled non-natural man, Purusha, takes the place of the 
beayer or dog. When a boar, in Vedic myth, fishes up the earth, the 
boar is Vishnu. When a coyote or musk-rat performs the same feat 
in America, he is a musk-rat or a coyote and nothing more. Animals, 
not men, are the fire-stcalers, but a bird brought the Vedic Soma, as 
a bird brought water to the Thlinkeets. In the Brahmanas, as in all 
savage myths, the constellations were once animals or men. Death 
was a person whom the gods had to evade. The gods took animal 
shapes. 

I have said a few words on this topic in an article called The Seamy 
Side of Vedic Religion. (Saturday Revieto, Feb. 24, 1883.) I am 
aware that the reply will be that the savage myths are in the 
Brahmanas, which are late, not in the Vedas, which are early. Well, 
some of the wild savage myths do occur in the Vedas, but the religious 
spirit has got rid of them in the devotional hymns as much as possible. 
They creep out again in the ritual Brahmanas, and whence do they 
creep, these disgusting savage legends which would make a Bushman 
feel a little abashed ? Did priests invent them ? If so, why did their 
inventions tally with those of my savage clients ? Probably the savage 
myths of the Brahmanas either survived in popular traditions (which 
everywhere retains so much of savagery), or, in other cases, were 
invented in explanation of the ritual, but invented on the old lines of 
the popular myths. If scholars would only translate the Athava 
Veda, they would add another to the many boons they have already 
conferred on the poor, unlettered, but not ungrateful anthropologist. 
The anthropologist, meantime, will still maintain that the best devo- 
tional hymns of a people whose ancestors were civilised before the 
language in which the hymns are composed was developed, must 
contain much that is far from " the beginning." And he will also 
maintain that the same hymns and their commentary do contain 
matter similar to the myths of savages, and presumably relics of the 
savage state of fancy. These survivals are the ** silly, senseless, and 
irrational" elements of Aryan mythology. Where is the harm in 
deriving from savages an element in mythology which Mr. Miiller 
proclaims .to be " savage " ? One curious remark of Mr. Miiller's 

PART 4. I 
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nuiai&f Vj ift iioiicnd : '- If «« find ihxt pw^ Ant Auuaad jean 
a^ vt3« fyT"i^™- vMi idfU tint swin noni and Bisele^Ak-e^tiii7-like 
Uj bb, vd), v« KTUt vatevltst modiir cnr eaneq<i(mE of tk {nBitire 
urag«,'' £«^ Wlut can this eentcBor neaa ? Itc tw put? hare no 
bearimc on «m^ otbcr. We knor pofatlj veil tkai lerosl races 
w«Y Iji^j drQiMd more tliaa Omt tfemMnd jemrs agn. Sane of 
Uk tdcM 'A tl»ef« ariliwd folks nuT ceon '^ BiaMvestk ccntvj-Uke " 
W lu- Bol vLat lta£ all this t« do villi ** llie prwitire aarage* ? IT 
aiijr oue uud '- three tKoofa&d yean a^ aD men wtn pnnitiTe smrugeK," 
llw «Tid«noe of CbaJdaea, E^ypt- India, would djcfrnm tbe abntrd 
reumric But do one U Bajing aiivtiiiiig of the kind. If we found 
tltat p«'j}'le tu^ tt^epbonee thirtj thonsand ;«an agOi, afl that oonld 
be eatd wjaM L>e tliat thinj thoosud rean ago ecane peof^ had a 
BHiitaiucal diilisation. The discoTefj woold hare no bearii^ <m the 
"imBiitiTe earagp," and woold odIt throw still foitiia back Ae aav^e 
fieriijd of the race wLkh, thirtj thousand rears ago, had inretited th« 
tel«]'tiune. Or should we be a^ked to beliere that the tdepbone came 
down from bearen to a rac« bom drilised ? Mr. Uoller adds that 
auUir<'p^1"gi»t< " seem onlj beat <hi inrenling excnaca whjr the Vedas 
ue^ not be >todied." On the other haitd of all boons to the anlfaro- 
ptAogui the completion of Mr. Muller's rendering <^ the Rig-Teda 
into Engliab wonld be the most welcome. In the meantime we work 
Bwaj with Lodwig and Dr. SInir's Aneitnt Saiutril Texts, and with 
Ilaog'x Ailareya Brahmana, and the translation of the Saiapalha 
Jirahnutna, by KggeliDg, in the Sacred Books oj the East. But it is 
rather disheartening to find how very mnch the learned translators 
diffwr among themseUes. It is Qctaally said (by an American critic) 
tli^ Ahana never means the dawn, and coold never, by any known 
|irocess, become Dahana, and so Daphne. And if this be tnie, where 
are we all? 

A. Lang. 



INDEX TO THE FOLK-LORE, &c. OF 

HORACE. 

By Gboroe L. Appbrbon. 




|R. BRITTEN'S remarks on p. vii. of his edition of Aubrey's 
BemaineSf reminded me of some notes I had by me of 
Horatian folk-lore. I have only lately found time to 
look these np, and by going through the whole of the 
Works, to do my best to complete them. Horace b too well known 
to make it worth while to print all the quotations, but I think an index 
to the various passages might not be out of place in the Journal, 

Apollo as the healer, G. S. 62-61. 

Apple pips, divination by, S. II. iii. 272. 

April, 8ee Months. 

Astrology, C. II. xrii. 17-25 ; Epp. I. vi. 3-5. 

Birthdays, observance of, C. IV. xi.; S. II. ii. 68-62. 

Boundaries, Ep. ii. 22, 59. 

Building tradition, C. III. xi. 2 ; A. P. 894 (see « Left "). 

Burial : throwing earth on the corpse, C* I. xxviii. 36 ; ashes buried 
nine days after death, Ep. xvii. 46-48. 

Castor and Pollux and the sea, C. I. iii. 1-6, IV. viii. 81, 82. 

Charms, Ep. v. 15-28. 

Child-birth, C. 8. 18-16 ; Ep. v. 5-7. 

Comet, a, said to be the spirit of Julius Ciesar, C. I. xii. 47. 

Crocus, its perfume sprinkled on the stage, Epp. II. i. 79-81. 

Crow foretelling rain, C III. xvii. 9-1 3, xxvii. 10. 

Cuckoo, the, S. L vii. 28-31. 

Cypress, see Trees. 

Death : the hair cut before death by Proserpine, C. I. xxviii. 20 ; 
Fate and the Urn, C. II. iii. 26-28, III i. 16. 

I2 
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Deluge, the, C. I. ii. 7-12. 

Dice : the highest cast called ** Venus," C. II. vii. 25. 

Divination by apple pips, S. II. iii. 272. 

Dreams : the ivory gate in the house of Sleep, C. III. xxvii. 41 ; 
true after midnight, S. I. x. 33. 

Eagle, the, thunder-bearer of Jove and king of birds, C. IV. iv. 1-4. 

Eggs, cocks hatched from long and hens from round, 8. IL iv. 
12-14. 

Evil eye, Epp. I. xiv. 87, 88. 

Faunus, the field god, C. III. xviii. 

Festivals, gifts on, C. IV. viii. 1-12. 

Figure-head on ship, G. I. xiv. 9, 10. 

Fire, origin of, C. I. iii. 27-88. 

Fortune-telling, C. I. xi. 1-3; S. I. vi. 118, 114, ix. 29-88. 

Fountain-head of a stream, sacred, C. I. i. 22. 

Funeral customs, S. I. vi. 42-44, IL iii. 84-87 ; A. P. 431-488. 

Funeral offerings, C. II. i. 26-28. 

Genius, a man's, C. III. xvii. 14; Epp. I. vii. 94, II. i. 144, ii. 
187 ; A. P. 210. 

Ghosts and power of spirits, Ep. v. 91-96 ; Epp. II. ii. 208. 

Gifts on festivals, C. IV. viii. 1-12. 

Goat and Tragedy, the, A. P. 220-222. 

Graves, leaping over, an affront to the dead, C. III. iii. 40-42. 

Hearth, sacred, Ep. ii. 48. 

Hellebore, see Medicine. 

Hemlock, see Medicine. 

Hide and seek, the game. C. I. ix. 21-24. 

Insanity : produced by the influence of the moon, A. P. 453-4 • 
cured by hellebore, see Medicine. 

Ivy, see Trees. 

Julius Caesar : his spirit appearing as a comet, C. I. xii. 47. 

Lares, C. III. xxiii. 1-8, IV. v. 29-36 ; S. IL v. 14. 

Largesse, S. IL iii. 182-184. 

Laurel, see Trees. 

Left wall of a building, propitious, C. III. xxvi. 5. 

Love-potions, Ep. v. 15-28. 
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Lucky day : marking with a white stone, C. I. xxxvi. 10. 

Manes, Epp. 11. i. 134-138. 

March, see Months. 

Marriage-bed, dedicated to the genii of bride and groom, and 
placed at the entrance of the house for a good omen, Epp. I. i. 87-89. 

Meals, singing at, C. IV. xv. 25-82. 

Medicine : Apollo as the healer, C. S. 62-64 ; hellebore for insanity, 
S. II. iii. 80-83 ; Epp. 11. ii. 137 ; A. P. 299-803 ; hemlock a febri- 
fuge, Epp. II. ii. 52-54 ; medicinal plants, Ep. ii. 57, 58 ; ointment 
for the eyes, S. I. v. 80; southernwood, Epp. II. i. 114. 

Months: April sacred to Venus, C. I. iv. 5, IV. xi. 15, 16; March 
festival ; the Salii, C. IV. i. 28. 

Moon, causing insanity, A. P. 453, 454. 

Moon, new, C. III. xix. 9, xxiii. 1, 2 ; and shell-fish, S. II. iy. 80. 

Oaths, Epp. II. i. 16 ; swearing by the ashes of the dead, C. III. 
viii. 9 ; also see Perjiwy. 

Olive, see Trees. 

Omens : bed at the entrance of the house for a good omen, Epp. I. 
i. 87-89 ; birds, C. III. xxvii. 1-16 ; the overflowing of the Tiber, 
C. I. ii. 13-16; thunder heard in a clear sky, C. I. xxxiv. 5-8. 

Passions, origin of the, C. I. xvi. 13-16. 

Penates, C. III. xxiii. 17-20. 

Perjury, punished by a bodily aflSiction, C. II. viii. 1-5. 

Pine, see Trees. 

Poplar, see Trees. 

Rain and the stars, C. L iii. 14. 

Raven, foretelling good weather, C. III. xxvii. 9-12. 

Rings : lovers' games with, C. I. ix. 21-24. 

Rivers, mai-riage of, C. I. ii. 17-20 ; fountain-head, sacred, C. I. 
i. 22. 

Salt, sacred, C. II. xvi. 13, 14, III. xxiii. 20 ; S. I. iii. 14, II. iii. 
200. 

Sea, the: Castor and Pollux the sailor-helpers, C. I. iii. 1-6, IV. 
viii. 31, 32 ; votive offerings after shipwreck, C. I. v. 13-16 ; 
A. P. 20. 

Shell-fish, best at the time of the new moon, S. II. iv. 30. 
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Singing at meals, C. IV. xv. 25-82. 

Sleep, the ivory gate in the house of, C. III. xxvii. 41. 

Swallow, the, C. IV. xii. 5-8. 

Three, the number, C. I. xxviii. 86 ; Epp. I. i. 87. 

Thunder heard in a clear sky ominous, C. I. xxxiv. 5-8. 

Town, patron saint of, C. I. xxriii. 29. 

Trees : cypress by tombs, C. II. xiv. 28 ; ivy and Bacchus, C. III. 
XXV. 18-20, IV. viii. 83, 34 ; laurel sacred to Apollo, C. III. xxx. 16, 
IV. ii. 9 ; olive sacred to Minerva, C. I. vii. 5-7 ; pine dedicated to 
Diana, C. III. xxii.; poplar sacred to Hercules, C. L vii. 21-23. 

Unfortunate, one who is, said to be born when the gods were angry, 
S. II. iu. 7, 8. 

Unlucky days, C. II. xiii. 1. 

Urn, Fate and the, C. II. iii. 25-28, III. i. 16. 

Venus, name for the highest cast of the dice, C. II. vii. 25. 

Vervain, C. L xix. 14, IV. xi. 7. 

Votive offerings : armour in temple, C. III. xxvi. 1-8 ; after ship- 
wreck, C. I. V. 18-16 ; A. P. 20. 

Votive tablets, S. II. i. 88. 

Waxen images, see Witches. 

Weather : crow foretelling rain, C. III. xvii. 9-13, xxvii. 9-12 ; 
raven foretelling good weather, C. III. xxvii. 9-12. 

Wells, sacred, C. III. xiii. 

White stone, naarking with a, C. I. xxxvi. 10 ; S. II. iii. 246. 

Witches and witchcraft, C. I. xxvii. 21, 22 ; S. I. viii. 17-45, ix. 
29-83 ; composition of charms and love-potions, Ep. v. 15-28 ; 
devouring children, A. P. 838-340 ; magic wheel, Ep. xvii. 6, 7 ; 
power over the stars, Ep. v. 45, 46, xvii. 1-6 ; power through waxen 
images, Ep. xvii. 76-81; S. I. viii. 30 ; riding in the air, Ep. xvii. 
74, 75. 

Woodpecker, bird of ill- omen, C. III. xxvii. 15. 



SOME MARRIAGE CUSTOMS 
IN CAIRNBULG AND INVERALLOCHY, 




I HE Tillages spoken of in this paper lie on the north-east 
coast of Aberdeenshire. The fisher folks are indastrious, 
hardy, most temperate, a great many of them being total 
abstainers, kind-hearted, intelligent, and in general anxious 
to give their children a good education. Their old simple manners are 
fast disappearing. 

In the matter of the '^ feet-washing " a finger-ring is thrown into 
the tub. After the ceremony is completed, there is a contest for the 
ring ; the one who becomes the possessor of it is the one who will be 
married next. It is only the very near relations (" lief freens ") that 
arc present, and take part in this rite. The bride invites her own 
friends, and the bridegroom, his. There is, of course, hospitality. The 
bride's property is taken to her future home by her nearest relatives 
the day before the marriage. It is not carried into the house by them, 
but handed to the bridegroom's friends, who are there to receive it and 
to carry it in. This does not seem to be a custom in any of the other 
villages. Invitations to the marriage are given separately by the bride 
and the bridegroom. All the members of each family are invited. 
It would be looked upon as a slight to ask only part of a family ; and 
were such an invitation given it would be refused. The bride's guests 
make presents to her, for the most part articles necessary for a house- 
hold, and the bridegroom's to him. In this way the expense of the 
marriage feast is in a great measure made up for; and the expense is 
no small matter, as the guests are often numbered by the hundred. 

After the marriage is solemnized, the two parties separate, and hold 
the feast. The bride's guests are entertained at her home, and the 
bridegroom's at his. It would be a serious breach of good manners for 
any of the guests of the one to go to the house of the other. In 
others of the fishing villages along the coast this distinction between 
the guests is not observed. When the bride returns to her father's 
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house after the marriage, broken bread of various sorts is thrown over 
her before she enters. The same ceremony is gone through with the 
bridegroom at his father's door. In Rosehearty barley is sometimes 
thrown over them as they come to the feasting place. 

When it is time for the guests to separate, the bridegroom with bis 
best man goes to bring the bride to her future home. She carries 
something eatable to give to the unmarried guests at '* the bedding." 
At that time the sleeping apartment is filled with them in the full 
spirit of •* daffery." Sho throws one of her stockings from the bed, 
and then begins the struggle to get possession of it, which ensures 
the next marriage. Sometimes, e,g, in Pittulie, the light is extin- 
guished before the throwing of the stocking; the one that is struck 
by it is fortune's favourite for the next matrimonial alliance. 

The day after the marriage all the female friends who were guests 
wait on the bride with a present. In former times it was made in 
kind, now it is given in money, and is shaken into her hand when she 
holds it out in welcome to her visitor. It may range from a shilling 
upwards, according to the means of the giver. All are entertained to 
tea. In Pittulie this after-marriage present is made on the evening 
of the marriage day before the guests separate, as the opportunity of 
shaking it into her hand — " crossin her ban w' siller " — occurs. It is 
made by all, or, at least, by most of the guests, both male and female. 
In some of the villages, e,g. Rosehearty, there is at times a dance. 
Each young woman selects a young man for the first dance, which is 
called the " favour reel," and ties a ribbon round his arm. He is in 
honour bound to answer the call. He pays for this dance, commonly 
a shilling. The money so collected goes to defray the expense of the 
music and everything in connection with the dance. 

The following may be added as an appendix, but the opinions are 
not confined to the fishing population ; the belief about the number 
of children is widely spread : — 

It is a firm conviction of many that each woman is destined to have 
a certain number of children. A woman was speaking one day to her 
minister of her sister's large family and weak health, and among 
other things said : — " Gehn it wir the Lord's will, she hiz mnckle 
needit she hid up her nummer." 

Here is another conversation to the same effect: — " Your son's 
boy is troubled with gripes. So wiz Jamie, but the girlie wizna." 
" Oh, deed aye," replied the grandmother. " He should hae them a' 
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lassies," " They hiv anew o' them already ; but a needna say that, she 
maun jist hae her nummer/' was the answer. 

It is a notion, among many that children brought up on the feeding- 
bottle are bad tempered. The minister, after baptizing a farm- 
servant's child, was taking tea with the parents and a few of their 
friends, when one of the children, the one next in age to the infant, 
began to show a good deal of temper. Said the mother, " Nae winner 
she's ill-naitirt, she wiz fessn up (brought up) o' the bottle." The 
minister expressed a doubt, but was assured that such was the fact. 
In proof one of the men present stated as his own experience that a 
foal brought up on cow's milk always proved a vicious animal. 

Walter Greqor. 



NOTES, QUEEIES, NOTICES, AND NEWS. 

Death-warning, ^''Not long since, a few months ago, a gentleman 
of my acquaintance, living in an isolated country-house, distant from 
any railway, was very ill. He was not more than forty years old, and 
his friends and family had no reason to anticipate an early death. One 
night the cook came upstairs in a state of considerable agitation and 
said to her mistress, '' Oh, ma'am, I am sure master is going to die 
soon, for there is a chattering jug on one of the shelves in the 
kitchen ! " The lady said, " Nonsense, Mary ! " but she went down 
and found that it was quite true that one of the jugs on a shelf kept 
chattering or vibrating without any visible cause. She said, " There 
must be a mouse in it ; " but the jug was empty, and when replaced 
on the shelf it continued to vibrate as before. The gentleman died in 
three days, and the omen is now believed in as a fact. I do not 
remember to have heard of this form of the death-watch superstition 
before. E. 8. 

Easter-Eggs and the Hare, — Some time ago the question was 
raised how it came that, according to South German still prevailing 
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folk-lore, the Hare is believed by children to lay the Easter-eggs. 
I venture now to offer a probable answer to it. Originally the hare 
seems to have been a bird which the ancient Teutonic goddess Ostara 
(the Anglo-Saxon Eastre or Eostre, as Bede calls her) transformed 
into a quadruped. For this reason the Hare, in grateful recollection 
of its former quality as bird and swift messenger of the Spring- 
Goddess, is able to lay eggs on her festival at Easter-time (r. Oberle's 
Ueberreste germanischen Heideniums im Christentuniy 8vo, Baden- 
Baden, 1888, p. 104.) 

Oxford. H. Erbbs. 

Morris Dance (antey p. 32.)— I believe that the derivation of 
Morris from Moorish may now be safely accepted as correct. Mr. 
Skeat {Ety. Die) suggests that the Morris Dance was so called because 
it was performed to the accompaniment of the tabor ; but from what 
I have read it occurs to me that bells, rather than tabors, gave the 
sound specially indicative of the Morris; pipers and tabors lending 
themselves to the promotion of sundry other forms of Terpsichoreau 
exercises. One or more of the figures in the notable painted window 
at Betley in Staffordshire is represented with a garnishment of bells; 
and two of the grotesque designs in the glass of York Minster are 
Morris dancers " in the dress of the time of Edward IV., whereof one 
plays on a pipe and tabor, and has a belt of bells round his waist." 
In Kemp's Nine Daies Wonder they are mentioned as though they 
were strictly essential to a Morris Dancer's gear. " At Chelmsford a 
maydo not passing fourteen years of age . . . made a request to 
her master and dame, that she might daunce the Morrice with me in a 
great large roome. They being intreated I was soone wonne to fit her 
with bels ; besides she would have the olde fashion with napking on 
her armes, and to our jumps we fell." " Nay," said another country 
lass, " if the dauncer will lend me a leash of his belles, I'll venter to 
treade one myle with him myselfe." I quote this from an article in 
Chambers's Book of Days (Vol. i. p. 680-3) which your correspondent 
would do well to consult. Within the last few weeks I have seen a 
very clear engraving of the glass at Betley to which I would fain 
refer him ; but my memory proves traitor, 

I was once much affrighted as a child by the apparition of some 
<* Morrish " dancers at our kitchen door. I suspected then that they 
took their name from some people called Morris who lived hard by. 
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This snrnamo is said to signify Moorish, and cnriously enongh onr 
Morris neighbours — one family of them at least — were a wild, dark 
folk with gipsy instincts. E. G. 

Irish parallel to Branwen — Mr. Whitley Stokes has kindly sent 
me the following parallel to an incident in the Mabinogi of Branwen. 
(v. Folk-Lore Record^ vol. v. p. 6), extracted from a MS. in the Boil- 
leian (Rawlinson, B 502, f. 72), which is as follows : Tlie king of 
Leinster, Labraid, determines to avenge himself on Cobthach, so ho 
and his Lcinstermen build at Dina Rig a house of twice-melted iron, 
the building whereof takes full a year, father concealing from son, 
son from mother, mother from daughter, husband from wife, and wife 
from husband, the purpose of the erection. Then Cobthach and thirty 
other kings are invited to a banquet in the house. Cobthach refuses 
to enter it unless Labraid's mother or Labraid's fool (druth) precedes 
him. The mother, though foreknowing her fate, goes into it for her 
Bon*s honour, the fool '^ for the blessing of the Leinstermen and for 
freedom to his children for ever." Cobthach and the rest enter the 
house. " Fire for you," says Labraid, " and ale and food.** The door 
^s then chained by nine men, and thrice fifty smith*s bellows are blown 
round the house — four warriors to each bellows — till the host within 
was hot Ui), " Thy mother is there, Labraid," say the warriors.* 
'* Not so, my son,*' saith she, " exact they atonement (erech) through 
me, for I shall die likewise." Thus Cobthach is destroyed with thirty 
overkings and seven hundred of the host on Christmas Eve. 

Alfred Nutt. 

Witch craft in Churning, — In Folk-Lore Record^ iii. 1 84, 1 quoted 
a letter (dated Aug. 2, 1782) in which it was stated that some people 
in Suffolk, ^' not being able to make the butter come, threw a hot 
iron into the chum, under the notion of witchcraft in the case, upon 
which a poore labourer cried out ' They have killed me, they have 
killed me,' and died upon the spot." This story, which I have here 
somewhat condensed, corresponds in its details with one given by 
Patrick Kennedy in his Legendary Fictions of the Irish Celts, p. 152. 
Here, when the chum was bewitched, the people put '* the sock and 
coulter of the plough " into the fire, and proceeded- to chum. '^ Just 
as the plough-irons were becoming red-hot," the witch appeared, and 

* Something like ** save ber " is omitted here. 
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the Oriental apologue can be excused, or even accounted for. It is the 
great merit of Mr. Rutherford that in the present work (which forms 
the first volume of a " Scriptores Fabnlarum Graeci ") he has shown 
how completely untenable such theories are. In the second of his 
introductory dissertations, that on the history of the Greek fable, he 
argues for the existence among the Greeks of a body of traditional 
fable as far back as our means of investigation reach, and shows how 
during the fifth century b c. it took literary form, so that by the 
beginning of the fourth century there had come into being a distinct 
fabulistic literature with which the name of ^sop W9S generally con- 
nected- Nothing, however, could be farther from the mind of the 
Greeks than to look upon the ^sopic fables as products of literature 
whose form and number had been fixed once and for all. They were, 
on the contrary, the great storehouse from which the orator, the comic 
poet, the publicist borrowed, as suited his fancy, illustration or 
apothegm, and the loan thus contracted in the course of ages was 
repaid with liberal interest. Fable was cut down into proverb, and 
proverb expanded into fable ; hardly a feature of the life-history of 
the race but supplied the occasion for adding to the common stock of 
apologue. But mostly the schoolmaster by his persistent use of the 
fable as a stylistic exercise contributed to its free literary development 
and to its emancipation from any rules save those of literary fancy. 
This stage it had long since reached when Babrius compiled his 
collection, hence the utter uselessness of expecting anything, to use 
Mr. Rutherford's words, " that will shed any light upon the origins of 
fable." But the place of Babrius in literary history is not the less 
important on that account, and the appearance of a definite (pending 
the discovery of fresh MSS.) edition will be welcomed by all students. 

Folk-Etymology y a Dictionary of verbal Corruptions or Words per* 
verted in Form or Meaning by false Derivation or mistaken 
Analogy. By Rev. A. Smythe Palmer. London, 1882. (George 
Bell and Sons.) 8vo. pp. xxviii. 664. 

Whether or not folk-etymology, as we suppose it must now be 
called, has produced any really important myths in the domain of 
folk-lore, certain it is that, as Mr. Palmer has abundantly shown, it 
has produced mythical superstitions ; for this reason Mr. Palmer's 
most entertaining book will be welcomed by folk-lorists. The origin 
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of many popular expressions lies in a tendency of the liuman mind to 
create myths out of what they do not quite understand ; and this 
extremely important fact would, if properly examined and brought 
into the domain of scientific observation, do a great deal towards 
establishing some kind of rule by which io test the genesis of myth. 
Wo all know that Professor Max MuUer has popularised the sugges- 
tion that language passes through a mythic period from which has 
sprung the great bulk of Aryan mythology. It takes a vast and 
exceedingly intricate research to bring this to the test of absolute 
proof ; but, if we narrow down our limits to that encompassed by Mr. 
Palmer's book, it would appear that folk-etymology has yet an 
important part to play in folk-lore which has not yet been touched 
upon. Leaving now the consideration of the place this book will 
occupy on our shelves, let us add that it is an extremely interesting 
book quite apart from its folk-lore value. Mr. Palmer has hunted far 
and near for his information, and he affords us many a reference to 
well-known sayings which go far to explain their origin and to 
entirely cut away existing notions. " Honeymoon " is popularly sup- 
posed to be connected with "honey," and it seems hard indeed to have 
to give this idea up for the far more prosaical derivation from Ice- 
landic hjon, a wedded pair. There are numerous entries on the popu- 
lar names of plants, of birds and of animals, there are children's 
g&mes, superstitious ideas and practices, and indeed on every page 
Mr. Palmer's book abounds in interest ; and revised as it has been by 
Mr. Skeat we cordially recommend it to our readers whether for 
amusement or study. 



At Lisbon will be published Materiaea para a Historia da Litte^ 
ratura Braziletra, por Sylvio Romero. The following are the titles 
of the volumes : — " Estudos sobre a Poesia popular Brazileira,'* one 
volume ; *' Cantos Populares do Brazil, acompanhados de um estudo 
e notas comparativas," por Theophilo Braga, one volume ; " Contos 
Populares do Brazil, acompanhados de um prologo critico e notas 
comparativas " por Theophilo Braga, one volume. 

The President received the Members of the Society at his residence, 
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FOUR LEGENDS OF KING RASALU OF 

SIALKOT. 




{ARIOUS are the stories told by the villagers of the 
Panjdb of the old hero, King Rasalu. The present history 
professes to give a few only of the incidents of his 
remarkable career. The follo?ring version has been taken 
down from the month of a peasant of the Upper Punjab, living in a 
TiUage under the very shadow of Oangar, which was the scene of the 
hero's principal exploit. 

Legend L 

S^ja Snlwdn had two sons, — the elder Puran, the younger Rasdlu. 
On the death of their mother the King had married again, and his new 
Queen, who was childless, being herself in love with Puran, procured his 
disgrace and exile because he refused to listen to her overtures. Puran 
left the palace and turned fakir, and concealing his identity he took 
up his residence in a certain garden. The fame of his sanctity spread 
far and wide, until it was reported to King Bulw^n that the very trees 
of the garden which had dried up to the roots were miraculously 
beginning to bud and to shoot forth leaves. So the King and the 
Queen, being both desirous of offspring, determined to visit him. As 
they approached, Puran said to himself, *' Here comes my father, and 
not only he but my step-mother as well ; if she should chance to 
recognise me she will again work me ill." But being a good man he 
considered once more, "Never mind, I trust in God. Whatever she 
does she must answer for hereafter. And so, though I would not 
that they should know me, still out of respect I will rise and do 
obeisance to them." 

When the King and his consort arrived at the place, Puran 
stood up and bowed himself humbly. " Ah," cried the King, " you 
have acted wrongly ; you are a fakir, and it is I who should have 
salaamed to you." Puran answered, " King, I had once a religious 
instructor, and your highness's face is not unlike his : this is the reason 

Pabt 6. K 
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1 rose at jour approsdi.'^ Thea the QneeiL addianed bim and nidy 
" I also hare come to aee joa, for I have no chndren." Tbe iUdr 
aiLswoed her, "^ Toa diaQ certainly concciTe and hare a aon, but jovr 
aon's mother will always be crying, even as the mother of your step- 
aoDfi was always crying."' 

By this time the Prince Rasain was hei growing np. He was 
remarkably strong and agile for his years^ and skilled in. all wariika 
exercises. Bat there was one amosement whidi he was fond of 
indnlging in, and that was ^hooting marbles from the pdleft4Miv. 
He osed to watch for the women as they retmmed from the wdl 
bearing on their heads full chatties of water, and^ shootiBg his hard 
pellets firom the walls of the palace with an onerring aim, he would 
break the chatties into atoms, and langh gaily when he saw tlH 
released water pomring down in floods OTer thdbr shoulders^ At hsl 
his fictims made complaint to the Qaeen, and the Qneen coii^>laiiied 
to the King, and, as the Prince had been, warned again and again to 
no parpose, she proposed his banishments Bat the King answered, 
^ One son of mine I dismissed into exile before^ for which I shall be 
for eyer sorry. See. here is my treasnry, take money sofficient for tlie 
purpose, and let Teasels of brass be made for the women who draw 
the water.** MoreoTer, he again laid his commands upon his son. 

»So the women were all provided with yessels of brass. Bat when 
the Prince perceired that, he cast his pellets of iron, and his strength 
was such that he coald driye a ballet right throagh the brazen yessels 
eyen when charged with water. 

As it was not possible that this should be permitted to continue, 
complaint was made, and his banishment was proposed once more. 
Bat the King said, "This is my only son; he must not be sent away. 
I therefore order that wells be made in every encl<>6ure, so that the 
women may draw their water undisturbed.'* 

So numeroos wells were constructed in accordance with the King's 
directions. Bat the Prince, who was quite determined to pursue his 
fayourite amusement, ascended to the top of a high hill, which com- 
manded every walled enclosure in the town, and from this Vantage- 
ground he continued to discharge his artillery at the brazen chatties. 

Tlien again the King was imp<^rtaned to send away his rebellious 
son; but he answered, '* One son I expelled, and 8om)w will for ever 
be mine. If now I expel Hasalu also life will surely be insupportable; 
yet the laws must be obeyed.'' Then he summoned his ministers, and 
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addressed them : <* Set up a figure fashioned like a man with his hand 
behind his back, and let the face of the figure be blackened. By this 
symbol my son will understand that for a time he must absent himself 
from the court." 

One day, as Ras^iu approached the palace, he caught sight of the 
figure, and, turning to his followers, he said, << This statue is a sign 
to me that 1 must quit the kingdom. Lo ! the goodness of the King 
my father. We are the descendants of the great King Bikrdm^jit, 
who sold himself away in charity three hundred times; and for a mere 
trifle my father decrees my banishment. Nevertheless I will obey." 
So he gathered together a chosen band of valiant men, and armed 
them with bows, spears, and swords. He also provided himself with 
ample treasure, and when all was ready he set out from the city at the 
head of his followers. Wherever he encamped the whole country was 
made aware that Rajd Rasdlu was bound on an expedition, and that 
he would enlist all good men and true who would join his standard. 
Thus by the time he arrived at Gujerat he was in command of a 
strong force of hardy warriors all eager to do battle for their leader. 

The King of Gujerat was a Gouj^, and he received the son of R^ja 
Sulw^n with customary honour. '* But," said the Goujd King, '^ you 
are heir to a kingdom. Why then do I see you at the head of this 
army so far away from your own dominions?" Ras^u answered, 
*' Near Jhilam there is a country containing numbers of people who 
have been turned into stone. Of that country my father claims a 
fourth share, as being near of kin to the reigning rajds ; and, as they 
deny his rights, I am now on my way to recover them." Then the 
Guj4 King offered help to Ras^lu, saying, '* Take with you a contin- 
gent of my troops, chosen marksmen, with arms and munitions of 
war, and go and prosper against your enemies.** And to his own men 
he said, '^ Go fight for R4j4 Ras41u, and do not return until dis- 
missed." 

When the prince arrived at the kingdom of the Petrified Ones he 
at once began his warlike operations, besi^^g forts, throwing up 
earthworks, and cutting ofif supplies. Rasalu's bow could be drawn 
by no one but himself, his strength was that of two men, and his 
arrow never failed. After a short siege the principal fortress was 
carried by storm, and the rajds took refuge elsewhere, but, driven 
from stronghold to stronghold, they at last submitted, and consented 
to acknowledge R&ja Ras^lu as their overlord. The kingdom was 

k2 
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now reduced to order, the laws were observed, and under the Bang's 
firm rule prosperity smiled upon the whole land. 

Legend II. 

lUjd Rasalu once heard of a famous fakir, or saint, whose abode 
was at the village of TilUh, and as this man*s reputation for woridng 
wonders and signs was in eyerybody's mouth, he determined to pay 
him a visit. The fakir's power was so great that he knew of the 
King's approach before he came to the foot of the hill on which he 
lived, and addressing his disciples he said, << R&j£ Rasalu is at hand 
with purpose to put my knowledge to the test. But as he is the son of 
a Hindoo he should have known better. However I will anticipate 
him and test him, whether or not his own power is as great as rumour 
asserts." His pupils answered him, " True, O master. They say his 
arrow is so swift that it will pierce a stone. Therefore divine some- 
thing." The fakir then turned himself into a large powerful tiger, 
and when the Bang's followers saw the wild beast prowling round the 
house they said, '^ See, so great is the power of this fakir that even 
tigers acknowledge his sway ! Come, let us return 1 " But Raj^ 
Ras^u answered sternly, '' He is a wise man who will finish an enter- 
prise, and the foolish are they who confess failure." Then be 
challenged the tiger, and said, " You are indeed a mighty full-grown 
tiger, but I am a Rajput. Come, let us do battle together." The 
tiger then uttered a terrific growl like the roar of an earthquake, and 
prepared to spring. But Raja Rasalu fitted two arrows to his bow, 
when immediately the tiger vanished away. 

The King now went forward to the house of this famous fakir, whom 
he found in the midst of his pupils, and who at once rose and made a 
respectful salutation to one who was more powerful than himself. 
" Pretty fakir this," cried the King, " to stand up to me or to any one I " 
The fakir, being irritated and ashamed, said : " O King, this hill is 
only the abode of poor fakirs. It is not Gangar, which is the home of 
giants. If you engaged the seven famous giants of Gangar, and if you 
slew them, you would achieve renown, bat there can be no renown in 
lording it over fakirs." The King answered, " O fakir, you taunt 
me. Now, as I am the descendant of the great King Bikram^jit, I 
vow never t^) return to my home until I have conquered the giants of 
whom you speak." " As for me," said the fakir, ** I can only pray 
for your success. Yet I foretell that you will prosper and overcome 
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them, if you will observe these two directions : first, do not draw sword, 
and next, kill no woman." 

So Rij^ Rasala set ont for Gangar. Now Gangar was the name 
also of the most mighty giant of all the seven, and the mOantain which 
was mimed after him is full of enormous caverns, which were the homes 
of himself and of his comrades. In a few days the King arrived, and 
began to ascend the hill, but for a long time he searched for the giants 
in vain. At last he espied one of them bearing water towards the 
base of a rock, and he challenged him, and slew him. But his howling 
had been so great that the other giants were roused and came rushing 
out from their dens. And when they found that King Ras^lu had 
come against them they were afraid, but one of them said : '< Pierce 
with your arrow seven plates of iron, and we shall then know whether 
or not you are worthy to fight with us." So they set up seven plates 
of iron, and the King pierced them through and through. On per 
ceiving this the six giants filled with dismay fled from before him, but 
the King pursued them bow in hand, and with the exception of one 
only he slew them all with his invincible arrows. The one surviving 
giant was a woman, and tlie King discovering this endeavoured to 
overtake and capture her, crying out to her, " Woman, I am King 
Bas^lu. Stand, for you cannot escape me.** But the giantess answered 
him : " You may indeed capture me, but take notice, O King, in this 
very country which you have invaded your head shall be smitten off 
from your body.** With that she disappeared within a mighty cavern, 
just as Rasalu urging his horse made a leap over a vast chasm to 
come up with her.* Then the King dismounted, but the giantess had 
disappeared many a mile within the mountain. So he engraved his 
likeness on the face of the rock inside the entrance of the cave, and 
rolled a great stone over the mouth of it, and shut her in, and there 
she remains to this day. Sometimes she endeavours to escape, but 
when she catches sight of King Ras^lu*8 picture, she rushes back 
dismayed and bafiied, and her roaring fills the villages round with 
dread.t 

* The mark of his horse-hoof on the limestone rock is still pointed ont by the 
▼illagers. 

f Gangar is subject to frequent earthquakes. Even when there is no per- 
ceptible quaking, the internal roaring of the earth can be heard, and this, pro- 
bably, is the noise which seems to proceed from the hill, and which the villagers 
ascribe to the imprisoned giant. 
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So ended B^a RasiQa 8 battle with the famous giants of Gangar, 
and if jon ask the peasants for proofis of the story they will shew 
yoo, scattered about the country, Bija Basahi's arrows, whidi stiD stand 
where they felL* 

Legsstd HL 

News was <xice bro o g ht to King Rasahi that at Koi Bhitaor on the 

Indns lired a certain Bij£, Sirikap by name, who was notorious for his 
ferocity, and renowned for his skill in chess-playing. King Sirikap 
only played with those who wonid accept his conditions, whidi were 
these. In the first game the wager was to be horse, dothes, and 
lands. In the second game the wager was to be . the loser^s head. 
King Basiln, who conld not bear the thought of a riral in anything, 
resolred to risit him. So he called his captains t<^ether, and said ''I 
am going to try my lack against King Sirikap. But if I lose the 
game and forfeit my head, say, what will yon, my foUoweis, do ?** 
One of his officers answered, '^ Yon may lose the game, and yoa may 
lose yonr head, O King, bat one thing is certain, if yon lose yonr 
head the head of B^a Sirikap will be forfeited too. Of this he shall 
be certified." 

Then the King moonted his horse, and rode to Kot Bhitaor, the 
castle of the "handsome'* Sirikap the Beheader. King Sirikap wel- 
comed his brother Eong with erery demonstration of affection, and 
condacted him into his palace. " O yonth," said he, **■ yon mast hare 
come from a long distance. What is the purpose of yonr visit? ** 
'^ My kingdom is Siilkot," answered Rasala. " Yonr fame as a chess- 
player kindled my ambition, and I have come to play with joa : only, 
as I am now fatigned, let as play, if it please yoa, to-night." To 
this Sirikap agreed, and King Basala, hanng refreshed himself, 
descended from the moantain-rock, on which stood the castle, and 
walked to the bank of the river. There he saw straggling in the 
water some small clusters of ants which were being washed away, and, 
stooping down, he saved them. Then he saw a drowning hedgehog, 
and, being a hnmane man, he saved it also, and one of his attendants 
begged for it to amase the servants in the castle above. Groing a few 

• So saj the Hindoos. These arrows, often seen by the writer, are megaliths, 
generally of granite, standing eight or ten feet oat of the gronnd. Some 
Biahommedans ascribe to them qnite a different origin, and so also do many 
Hindoos. 
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steps foriher, he came to a backwater, which was dose to the castle- 
rock, and there he heard a voice proceeding from the cliff: " O, Sir, 
yon have come to Rot Bhitanr to play at chess with lUjd Sirikap. 
Bnt I warn yon that he is a magician." The astonished attendants 
looked abont them, and cried, " What voice is this? " bnt they per- 
ceived no one. Then they saw on the sand a representation of the 
game, well-figured, and they rejoiced, saying to the King, '^ King, 
see, here is the game. It is an omen of good fortune ; this is your 
conquering day." At this moment the mysterious voice again issued 
from the rock, " Prince, for such I perceive you to be, I have been 
witness of your humanity. To you I may confide my life, being satis- 
fied that you will not betray me. Eaj^ Sirikap is a man of blood, 
deep, sudden, and treacherous ; but observe what I say, and your life 
will be saved." " Speak on, hidden one," answered King Ras^u. 
" First of all," continued the voice, " do you walk along the bank 
nntil you see a rat with a black head. Catch him and bring him 
here ! " The King obeyed, and returning to the crag he said, '' The 
rat, O friend, I have found as you said, but now I would find you." 
Climbing up the ledges of the steep rocks, he came to a roughly- 
fashioned cell in the face of the cliff, in which he discovered a lady of 
noble birth, chained by her foot to the floor. " Who are you," said he, 
" and whence came you here ? " She answered him, *' I am one of 
the five daughters of King Sirikap. My fault was one which I will 
not reveal to you now, but my punishment was imprisonment in this 
rocky cell. Yet I knew by my power of divination that a prince 
would come from a distant kingdom, strong and young, and that, 
having cut off my father's head, he would release me. In yon I 
behold the prince of my prophetic dreams." '' And I will release 
you," cried the Eing, ^* but first inform me how I am to be conqueror 
at the chess-board." 

The Princess then gave him full instructions how he should proceed 
in the trial of skill which awaited him. '* First of all," said she, 
<'play with the King only on a Tuesday as to-day, and secondly, 
play only once, and let the stake be the head of him who loses. Tou 
will proceed thus. Tie the rat with a string, and keep him near you, 
as you both sit upon the floor, but keep him so that he may be visible. 
That King Sirikap may not suspect your design lean your cheek 
upon your hand, and call out now and then, '0, Kajah Nul, 
Bajah Null' for he was the inventor of the game ' Chonpour/ in 
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which jon will be engaged. There are two sets of men of eight pieces 
each, and they are of two different colours. Now, at the critical pmnt 
in the game, Raja Sirikap will g'we a certain signal, and straightway 
from his capacions sleeve there will issne his magic cat. On her head 
she bears a light which renders her invisible, and which is also itself 
invisible to all bat the King himself. The effect of the mysterious 
light is to throw a glamour over the King's adversary and to daala- 
his eyes, so that he is unable to see, and during this interral the cat 
dexterously disposes the men in such a way that at the next mofe 
King Sirikap wins the game, and his adversary forfeits his wager. 
But do you, O Prince, in order to guard against surprise, keep the rat 
secure, and now and then put your disengaged hand upon it, and now 
and then take it off, patting it playfully. The moment the cat comes 
forth she will make a dash at the rat, and, coming in contact with 
your hand, the light will fall to the ground. Then keep her at bay, 
and the game will be yours, for the cowardly heart of King Sirikap 
will begin to quake, and his disordered mind will ensure his discom- 
fiture." 

Having received his instructions King Rasalu returned to the p«Iace, 
and that evening, being the eve of Tuesday, the two Kings sat down 
to play : the issue of the game for some time was doubtful ; but at last 
it was evident that a few moves more would decide the resolt in 
favour of Raja Rasalu, when his rival made a secret signal, and the 
magic cat, unseen by any but himself, stole from his sleeve. The 
moment she did so she caught sight of the black-headed rat and 
forgetting her duty to her master, she instantly sprang towards it but 
the hand of Raja Rasalu chanced to smite the liirht from her head 
and to keep h»?r • -ccapied until he had won the ifame. 

Then sprang the mighty King to his feet, and cried to his trembling 
rival, " The game is won, and your bead is my prize/' and drawing 
his long sword he was about to strike off hL? head, when Sirikap. lifting 
tip his hands, implored a short respite that he might enter his inn 
apartments and bid farewell to his family. That moment a messen^^er 
brought news to him that his Queen had been deliverevl of a dausfhter 
But he heeded it n^.t. His perturbed soul was full of schemes how he 
might escape his impen^iing fate. As he walked sadly fr«>m room t^ 
Ti)tym he said to himself, " If I hide in my own cham'benj I ^hall h 
d^scovenHi." S-.^ this idea he dismissed fn.nu his mind «.,♦ ; 
unfretiaentod corner his aaxi-ms eye caught sight of a lar^re dUused 
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dram, and, disregarding his kingly dignity, be crept under that, and 
began to feel himself a little secure. 

Rajd Rasdlu was meanwhile pacing the hall with impatient strides, 
waiting for the return of his adversary. At last he could tarry no 
longer, so, calling his captains, he summoned King Sirikap to appear. 
But no answer was made to his call. He then began a careful search 
of the whole of the castle, feeling satisfied that the King could scarcely 
have passed his guards who were on the watch at every port. When 
he came to the drum the quick eye of Rasdiu detected that it had been 
recently moved. " Aha," cried he, " the caitiff must be skulking 
here," and in another moment he dragged the dishonoured monarch 
forth by the heels. Then he handed him over to his officers. " As 
he was a king, lodge him," said he, '< in his own palace, but guard 
him well, for at sunrise he must die." Then turning '^to Sirikap he 
spumed him, saying, '* O villain, hundreds of heads you have smitten 
off in your time with your own hand, and all for pastime, yet you 
never grieved or shed a tear. And now, when the same fate is to be 
your own, you sneak away, and hide yourself in a drum," 

Some time after this there entered the royal soothsayers, and they, 
addressing their fallen master, said, *' Sir, we have sought for the 
interpretation of this mystery, why ruin should have visited your 
house, and we conclude that all this calamity is on account of your 
infant daughter, whose baneful star has crossed your own. She has 
come in an evil hour. Let her now be slain, and let her head be 
thrown into the Indus, and your life will be saved." Sirikap answered, 
** If my life depends on her, bring me her head, and mine may yet be 
saved." So a slave-girl was despatched to bring the infant to its 
father. And as she carried it along from the apartments of the Queen, 
she said, ** O what a pretty child, I should like to save it." R^j^ 
Ras^u overhearing her, said, " Where are you taking that child ? " 
The slave-girl answered, *' This is Rajd Sirikap's child, bom only this 
very night. The Brahmin soothsayers have told my master that his 
child is the cause of all his misfortunes, and that her head is to be 
taken off to save his own." When Rdj^ Rasilu looked at the child 
he loved it, and became very sorrowful, knowing well the power of 
divination. So he returned, and said, << R^j^ Sirikap, your head 
shall be spared on certain conditions. First, you must surrender this 
child princess in betrothal to me. Secondly, you must become my 
vassal, and pay me an annual tribute. Thirdly, you must consent to 
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bare yonr forehead branded with a red-hot gridiron in token of your 
vassalage. And fourthly, yon must discontinue your bloody games of 
chess.*' 

To all these conditions King Sirikap was only too glad to agree. 
So a treaty was drawn up between the two kings, and it was confirmed 
and ratified in the presence of their principal officers. 

After this lUj^ Ras^u mounted his horse and was riding away 
when he thought of the princess in her lonely cell. Turning his horse's 
head he sought the foot of the cliff and ascended to the cayem. ** Of 
course," cried she, when she saw him, '' you have won the game ? But 
tell me, have you cut off my father's head ? " " No," said he, " I have 
not." '' What," replied she, *' you have beaten your antagonist in the 
game of death, and you have not exacted the penalty of failure? 
What luckless man are you ? " Then King Ras^u explained to the 
princess all the facts of his adventure. '* But," concluded he, '*one thing 
I omitted, namely, to stipulate for your deliverance from captivity." 

The Princess, who expected no less than to be espoused to this 
handsome stranger, was overcome with distress. Seeing this the 
King, who pitied her misfortunes, took up a piece of rock and broke 
her chain, and then lifting her over his shoulder he descended with 
her from the cavern, and carried her up to the palace of the King, her 
father. He, seeing the company returning, and fearing some new 
calamity, once more endeavoured to conceal himself. But Eang 
Rasalu reassured him, and brought him forth and said to him, 
" Behold, here is your daughter ; now say for what crime was she 
imprisoned ? " "A certain prince," answered Sirikap, " came to play 
with me, and my rebellious daughter gave him, to sit upon, my fortu- 
nate carpet of state. * Aha,' said I to myself, * so, my lady, there's 
treason afoot.' Upon which I ordered her to be perpetually chained 
and imprisoned." " One more condition," said Raj^ Ras^u, with a 
stem air, " must be added to the others : it is that you forgive her, and 
that you let me hear within three months that you have made a suit- 
able match for her." Nor could Raj^ Sirikap dare to dispute his new 
lord's will, but he received his daughter and provided for her suitably 
in accordance with his pledged word. 

Once more King Rasdlu mounted his charger, and at the head of 
his brave companions, whose lance-heads glanced in the sunlight and 
whose accoutrements clashed merrily, he rode proudly away to his 
own capital. With him in a magnificent litter, accompanied by her 
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nurse, traroUed the infant daughter of Sirikap, whose name wan 
Kokl^n. She it was who in after years, when she grew to woman's 
estate, hecame his beantifnl bnt ill-fated consort. 

Legend IV. 

It is said by some that when R&jd Rasdln left Kot Bhitanr he bnilt 
himself a strong castle on Chittah, haying snbdned the whole of the 
conntry ronnd. This castle is now known by the name of R^nithrod, 
on account of a certain legend which is connected with it. In the 
lofty stronghold of R^nithrod he took np his abode, haying 
strengthened it well with walls and bastions all ronnd, bnt most of his 
followers, it is said, returned to their homes when their seryices were 
no longer required. 

When the child Kokl^n was growing up, he ordered that the old 
custom of his people should be unobseryed, and that she should be 
fed with flesh meat eyery day. Her education was entrusted to the 
ancient nurse who had accompanied her from Kot Bhitanr, and who 
was quite deyoted to her. No other woman but herself was allowed 
to attend her, and no other woman but herself was permitted eyen to 
enter the walls of the fortress. When she became ill and was likely 
to die, the King said to her, '' I haye as much respect and loye for 
you as for my own mother, and whereyer it is your wish that your 
body should be burnt, it shall be done.*' But she said, <' Do not bum 
my body, merely throw it into the riyer Sen " (Indus). And when 
the day of her death came her wishes were duly obseryed. 

R^j^ Ras^lu was passionately fond of hunting. Leaying the child 
in the charge of the nurse, he was in the habit of yisiting the jungle 
eyery day with bows and arrows to chase the wild deer. Rejoicing in 
his yast strength, he indulged in the sport either wholly alone, or 
attended by but few of his retinue. In the eyening he returned with 
his spoil to the castle, when the feast was spread and his minstrels 
sang of his exploits and of the exploits of Bikr^m^jit, as he sat with 
the little princess on his diyan, and fed her with yenison. Her life 
was lonely with only a nurse to attend to her, but she had two constant 
companions in a parrot and a mina, who like all birds in those days 
had the gift of speech. With them she used to conyerse, and to 
them she communicated her little joys and sorrows. 

So passed the liyes of King and princess, until the old nurse died, 
and the little girl had grown into a woman, and had become Ras&ln's 
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QaeeB. Thcr were rerr bappj together; for the KiBg was ahrsjrs 

vhji MahoDUiKviaDS in the Ponjib name a ** good ^ mmii, whidi 
DOf^aaa that he wa« faithful to the one ladj of his dioicci, nur did he 
erer desre the compankmahip of another. 

One ereningy when he was in a merry mood, an odd fancj cane 
into the mind of Rig£ Basfio, wnich was thai his joini^ wife aKniLp 
aeeompanj him to thechase. Said she to him, *^ I hare eaten so imH i 
T«!maon in m j life, that if I did go with joa all the deer of tlie feicst 
wofzld follow me."* Bot the pr(^>osal delighted her^ and her jomig 
spiritB became exhilarated at the prospect of liberty aad of laying 
the castle, if only for a day, to lisit the wild jangle. ^ One pitMniae 
make me," said she, ^ and keep it faithfully, (jire me yoiir woid 
that if the deer eome about me yoa will not shoot at dMBi or molest 
them." The King readily granted her singular request, sad said, 
*' To-morrow then you and I wiQ go hunting together.** 

In the morning they set out unattended, and came to the wooded 
hillocks and grassy rannes, where the deer lored to wander. But 
when these gentle creatures saw the Queen Koklan they all began to 
surround her. Amongst them came a great blue bock, which was the 
king of them alL Fnrfa a n t ed with her dazzling beauty, he walked np 
to her with stately steps, and made an obeisance by stooping down his 
noble twelre-tined head to the Rani's feet. 

King Basalu, who had been filled with amazement at the power of 
hi* wife's beauty, no sooner saw the king of the deer at her feet than 
his jealous soul became black with resentment. " Never hare I per- 
mitted a single creature of the male sex to approach her." said he to 
himself, " and now the king of the deer is at her feet ! " His n^fi. 
sionate nature was not proof against the anger with which such a 
spectacle inspired him. Drawing bis sword, in forgetfulness or wilful 
disregard of his promise, he made a slash at the deer, and cut off part 
of his nose. *^ O Raja Rasalu," remonstrateil the deer, ^ yoa are a 
monarch among men, and I am only an animal of the jungle. With 
your sword you hare sliced oflF my nose; but know that your own 
nose shall one day be so gashed and slashed that until the day of 
judgment it nerer will heal again." 

The indignant deer then departed, learing the royal pair to them- 
selves. Bat the Queen, wh«^ feminine instincts had l^een gratified 
by the homage offered to her by the king of the forest, felt mortified 
and Texed to think that her husband and lord should hare broken 
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his promise. Nor was he less angry at the unfortunate accident which 
had marred the pleasure of the day, one moment reproaching the 
Queen, and another moment bitterly accusing the deer, but failing to 
see that his unhappiness was due to his own rashness. And so they 
returned to R^nithrod ; but it was some days before their tempers 
were mollified and before perfect confidence was again restored. 

Meanwhile the blue buck was planning a bitter revenge. Some 
twenty miles above Rlinithrod, on the opposite bank of the Indus, a 
certain king named Hodi had built a border-fortress on the top of a 
peak, which, like Kot Bhitaur, rose from the very margin of the river. 
This monarch was noted for his love of intrigue, as well as for his 
passion for the pleasures of the chase. Galling these circumstances 
to mind, the blue buck said, <' Now I will betake me to the palace 
of Riga Hodi, and I will graze there, and when the hue and cry is set 
up, and he begins to follow me, I will run to the castle of Rajd 
Ras41u." 

So he swam the river, and made his way to Rij^ Hodi's, and 
entering the King's garden he began to graze in it. Presently he 
was observed by a gardener, who at once reported the fact in the 
palace. In a few minutes R^ja Hodi had mounted his horse, and was 
in full chase after the blue buck, which had been on the alert, and 
which now led his pursuer in the direction of Rtfnithrod, all the time 
feigning a lameness in order to entice him on more and more with the 
hope of eventual capture. After an exciting run the blue buck 
jumped the river close to the palace of the Queen Kokl^, and the 
noble horse of Raj^ Hodi, roused by the chase, essayed and performed 
the same wonderful leap. But the deer then disappeared into a cave 
and hid himself, and when the King arrived at the spot he was no 
longer to be seen. 

Abandoning the fruitless search R^j^ Hodi dismounted at two 
immense mangoe-trecs, and, tying his horse by the bridle, he sat down 
to rest beneath their shade. He then observed that these two trees 
grew beneath the walls of the fortress of Ranithrod, but he could 
perceive no approach. He was not only tired but hungry, and he 
wondered how he should obtain admission for food and drink. Just 
then the Queen happened to look out, and seeing a stranger under 
the mangoe-trees she cried: "Who are you?" She looked so 
exceedingly handsome that R^j^ Hodi when he saw her became 
enamoured of her. ** Robbers," said he, «* are generally clad in poor 
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ftf^Mvd, hat I hsre ridi dothmg. and m horse sfJeiididly cmpmnrnMud. 
I hare been foDowing m deer the whole mornings and I hare kMt him 
at this rexj sptyLT IL£j£ Hodi pMsed, and then aaked h^: '< Who 
are joo ? "" ''I," said she, "« am the wife of Saja Basfln. I am 
alone^ shot up here in mj palaoe which is also mj prison ; mj hnahand 
is far awaj rhamng the wild deer.** *^ May I not oome in and aee 
700?" said Raja HodL "" Alas,** answered she, "" the castle-gate is 
so nuueire and hearj that no hand but the strong hand of B^ 
Rasaln can more it. Bat, staj, I will throw jon down a rope» and 
do jon climb the mangoe-tree which is next the wall of the ooort^ 
and tie it to one of the topmoet branches, and jon will be able to slip 
down and risit me.*' So he followed her directions, and gained the 
interior of the inner conrt of her own apartments, and thej sat bj the 
well which Raji Basila had hewn oat of the roc^, and which was 
famished with a machine with a treadle for drawing np water into the 
troogh. There thej sat, and she entertained him with food and drink, 
and when he rose and left her she scarcelj knew whether to be glad 
or sorry, whether to weep or to sing. 

Bat thoagh Baja Hodi rode away, it was impossible for him not to 
long ardentlj for the sight of so mach beaatj again, and, as Big£ 
Basila nerer intermitted his banting even for a daj, it came to pass 
that R£j£ Hodi paid dailj risits to the faithless Qneen. 

At last, when all this treason was at its height, it happened that 
the Qaeen forgot to remove the cages of the mina and the parrot 
before the arrival of her lover, and the two birds were witnesses of 
her infidelity. Then said the mina to the parrot : " The duty which 
is imposed on us both by our dear master is to watch over the safety 
of the Queen, and we shall be false to our salt if we do not report to 
him the nusconduct of this stranger." Then, addressing the Queen 
she said, " What are you doing — admitting a strange man to these 
walls ? But if the King hear of this wickedness he will strike you 
dead where you stand." The Queen instantly started and flushed 
with rage, and the parrot, anxious to allay her anger, said to the 
mina : ** you senseless one ! What harm has been done, seeing 
that the man merely oats and drinks and goes away ? What is Raja 
Rasalu to us ? Does not the Queen our mistress tond us and feed us 
with her own hands ? " *' She does indeed," answered the mina. ** Still 
she has dishonoured her name, and done what she should not have 
done. And we are the 8er>ant8 of the Raji." 
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tins eatRitf itSMiL. Resarriiz^ lis^ Ranf wick s xmwtiL air. kie aii: 

Wio i:» jDicsi! iisre izd :hrrw — 
W3U ihn wawr lifM,. Saai — 

Thin iQiietaL kaatnie*! ^' an^sw^r. •- All tais I iid aiTseif."* Boi. ia. 

T!L*i2i "aie ^'ig inser^i tie :flaai':«?r wi^re :i*i -"arTrtJts aod cnskicus 
*»if ' y,; .:ae." iai«i ike. Bti^ -•: her?*? If she 5a:«i. " v'aat [ wk;il 



Tj.»iii :a.e j^ig 1«xk5C lirrin 1:31. iz-i :c««rr«»i :i;ic S.-ck tke bipis* 
•sur« w*?^* -ni-trx. - Ai ! " sai'i im, " wier? ir** ;ae rarr:c aoii tke 
miTiA " " •* I lec :iit: ike rarr:c ia«i ike rxLiiik" jji&weKvL ike- "IJjt 
i^ssk lir. Tiey insc :•; in ike Tijnj?;e-crve<. Sue aer kenrt ^:!ed 
ktsr. in*i *iie ^atinirit. - Now ^li znzh ii'isc .vain; ^ac"' 

Tkt^n "ae K-mz "▼-n: ^: ike I-xt. in-i .riec. " >L':a:ii:n-d '. IBi- 
miuu ' Azfi ike larriC keiirf, m«i rvcli'-'d r-.-ai ike 3taa^>*-<rve, 

^ ^ ■« 

- H.rin L un. TJic iij ':«;»iT ikokfs wiik mj'. I Ijtv ^«:c eacer tke 
cal^u:** " He keiti :nz iL* ininf. i:i'i skd dew ;a :c ;c. Aad ike 
K'nr ia;«:. - Y n. uid ik^ 3i:.i.i IltI w-.^r^ "»ii^ '^y 3ie r' jriiiri aaa 
3r:ce<:t; ike *-^een. i£j ?:adiienee aaj* ":eeii joassevi. A 1 ikts kas» 
been z'^inir in, mii j-.a iid a«.c leil aie."* Ibe iiir^jc Ao^wewi - £ 
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could teU yon the whole troth. But these days are not the days for 
tmth. One of ns told the tmth, and now his head lies here, and his 
body there.*' When the King saw the mina bird all mffled and 
headless, he picked np the body, and took it in to the Qaeen. '* Look ! 
I left the mina whole and well. How is this ? " She answered, '^ It 
was killed by the parrot. Ask her. She dares not deny it.*' And 
she cast a threatening look at her. Bnt the parrot said, <* Perhaps it 
was so — I may have killed the mina — ^bnt did the King ever hear of 
such a thing in the world ? " At the same time, the parrot pointed 
her claw ominously towards the Queen, to signify that she had killed 
the mina herself. 

Then the King, restraining his rage and grief, cried, '' Enough 1 
Oo, lUhii, and see to the venison which is preparing in the cook-house, 
and bake me my bread." And he sat down, sullen and moody, by 
the well. 

When the Queen appeared with the smoking flesh and the cakes of 
bread she laid them down on the masonry, and the ELing said to her, 
'* Come, let us eat together once more." Like a woman, quite forget- 
ful of her faults, she accepted his apparent kindness, and her spirits 
rose ; but men are different, they nurse their thoughts and keep their 
suspicions warm. Then the King put some of the bread to his lips, 
and said, " To-day my bread is tasteless." But the Queen said, 
" What food, dear heart, have you brought me here ? Methinks no 
venison was ever so dainty and sweet as this." Pushing his bread 
away from him the King replied : 

" What food \a this so dainty sweet ? 
Alive he laDgniBhed at your feet 
Now dead and gone, he pleases still — 
Ton eat his flesh — nay, eat yonr fill ! 
Bnt O may she whose heart is proved nntme, 
Ascend the fnneral pile, and perish too I *' 

The bit dropped from the unhappy Queen's mouth as she said to 
herself, '* Ah, I am betrayed, I am betrayed; he knows all I All is 
over!" Then she answered her lord with something of pride and 
defiance— 

** When getting np, yon vex me sore, 
When sitting down, yon tannt me more; 
Bnt ah ? with him, for whom yon torture me, 
My life, my soul, with him my death shall be ! " 

Part 6. l 
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Saying this she sprang to her feet, rushed wildly up the battle- 
ments, and threw herself over; bat before her body had reached the 
rocks below her breath had gone out of her, and Qaeen Koklini the 
false, the beautiful, was dead. 

When King Rasfilu saw this he hastened to the gate and went out. 
Stooping over the dead body of the only woman whom he had ever cared 
for, he felt what it was to have loved and for ever to have lost. He then 
took her up tenderly, carried her into the palace, and laid her down. 
Both the bodies, his wife's and her lover's, he laid down side by side, 
and covered them with the same sheet. Then he considered within 
himself: ^' But if I bum them, the disgraceful secret will be known 
abroad. No ! at midnight I will carry them both down, and throw 
them into the river." Then, seeing the parrot, he said to her, " Your 
partner is dead and gone, so also is mine. Poor parrot and poor 
King ! We shall now have to amuse each other." 

After this the King being very weary lay down and slept, and, for- 
getting the two bodies, he did not wake till late in the night. It was 
almost dawn when he approached the river, bearing the corpses on his 
shoulders. Just then he caught sight of a washerman and his wife 
going down with a bundle of clothes. So he stepped aside behind a 
rock to escape their notice, and dropped the dead into the river. 

As he watched them sinking he overheard the woman saying to her 
husband, '^ It is not yet morning. To pass the time tell me a story." 
The husband answered, " What is the use ? We have to get through 
the world somehow. Part of our life is over, and part remains. We 
have no time to waste over stories." " But," replied she, " it is not 
yet daylight, so tell me something." Then the washerman said, ** Shall 
I tell you a true story, or some other one ? " She answered, " A true 
story." Then the man began : 

" Hear me, wife. Not long ago, before I married you, I had 
another wife. She used to say her prayers five times in the day, and 
I thought her a treasure. Yet every night she absented herself from 
my house for at least an hour, until I began to wonder what was her 
motive. At last I determined to find out. The next time she went 
away, I followed her, because I said, ' Perhaps she goes out to her 
prayers, but I should like to see for myself.' I found she visited the 
grave of a fakir, and that she prayed to him that I might become 
blind. When I heard this, I could not help feeling * Before my face 
she respects me, but how false she is behind my back. To-morrow I 
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tonitj. This man she now introduced from time to time into mj 
house. One day, when he was expected, she sought a quarrel with me 
to get me out of the way. ' Why don*t you do something ? * said 
she ; * you are always indoors. Get out, man, and cut some wood I * 
I abused her heartily for her speech, and went out. When I retomed 
I saw the man sitting in my chamber, and said to myself, ' Aha, my 
friend is here ! ' When my wife saw me she told him to get into the 
mat which was lying rolled up against the wall, and he did so. 
Going to the cow-house, where I knew there was some rope handy, I 
returned, groping all the way with my stick. ' What do yon want 
with that rope ? ' said my wife. Without answering, I felt my way 
to the mat, and tying it up first at one end and then at the other, I 
shouldered it, and said to my wife, * This trouble which has fallen 
upon me ja more than I can bear. I am now going as a pilgrim to 
Mecca, and this will senre me as a kneeling mat.* 

" I then went out, but she followed me entreating me to alter my 
mind. « Don't go— don't leave your poor wife alone ! ' said she* 
But the neighbours said : ' Let the poor man alone. What use is 
he to you now ? ' So I got away from her. 

" After I had gone two or three miles, the man inside the mat b^^un 
to struggle and shake. ' Shake away,' said I, * you will have reason 
to shake soon. You think I am blind, but I am not' 

" I now approached a village, and the first thing I observed was a 
woman baking some bread of fine flour. When the cake was ready 
she took it inside the granary, where her lover was hiding, and she 
gave It to him. Then she came out and began baking bread of coarse 
barley-meal. Pretending to be a fakir I went up to her and said 
' Mother, make me some wheaten bread with a Httie butter ' She 
answered, « \Vhere am I to get wheaten flour? Do you not see how 
poor I am ? ' I replied, ' Nay, but bake me some.' As we were 
aisputmg her husband came up and said, ' Don't quarrel, woman, 
with fakirs. She answered, * I am not quarrelling, but this man 
asks me for fine bread and butter. Did you ever get such a luxury ? ' 
When the husband heard this he was angry with me, and said * If 
a barley-cake will suit you take it. But if not, begone ! ' Then 'said 
I, pomting to the granary, ' They who sit in granaries eat fine bread 
but beggars mustn't be choosers.' 'What's this about granaries?' 
cried he. * This must be looked into.' So he went to the grana^ 
and there he found his wife's lover eating fine bread and butter. » You 
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They were led by the brothers of R^j^ Hodi. They were fully armed 
with every implement of war. They swam the river or crossed it on 
inflated skins ; and like bees they swarmed up the hill, and sat down 
beneath the walls of R^nithrod. Then passed mutual defiances 
between the opposing leaders, and the siege began in form. But 
Hdj^ Ras^u, though reinforced by fresh supplies of men, soon began 
to perceive that the straggle was a hopeless one, and that the end 
could not be far off. Resolving therefore not to be caught like a rat 
within his walls, but to sell his life as dearly as possible, he ordered 
his troops to prepare for a sally. The next day he led them down to 
the plains, and met his enemies hand to hand. The fight raged fur 
several hours. King Rasdlu fought like a lion, and many an adver- 
sary went down beneath his mighty arm never to rise again. At last his 
men were forced to give way all along the line, and the King himself 
wearied out with the long struggle, covered with wounds, and hemmed 
in by increasing numbers, was slain by an arrow nine yards long, 
which entered his neck. When the fight was over, his enemies smote 
off his head and carried it back with them in triumph to the castle of 
R^j^ Hodi. 

And thus according to the story-tellers of the Upper Panj^b 
perished the hero R^j& Rasalu, having outlived the fame and glory of 
his great exploits. 



NOTES. 

BAjA Hodi. — This hero was one of three brothers. In the Jel&lib&d valley 
he is known as Raja Hoda or Hndi. His brothers were Ai&nposh, and D&ranta. 
They were the sons of Raja Afrassa. All three brothers are still remembered in 
Hada, a Tillage five miles south of Jelililbid, standing on part of an ancient 
Buddhist city; in the Aianposh Tope, on an eminence one mile south of Jelili- 
bad; and in the charming spot Daranta, about five miles west of Jel£lib&d, 
famous for its grand cayes and beautiful topes. King Afriss^ is said to have 
reigned from Kabul to Jamrud. I am not sure whether it was Jammd only 
which was named Bakta Land or the whole kingdom, but I imagine the tradition 
refers to the latter. Bakta was the name of the wazir of a still more ancient 
giant king, named Nausherawin, who first built the fortress of Jamrud, which 
still retains ruins of the old solid Buddhist masonry. 

These meagre traditions are preserved by the villagers of Hilda, who also state 
that the three brothers were slain by Amihamza, who came from Mecca. The 
villagers of Amerakhel say that many of the topes were built by Bija ** Udi," 
and that originally the Jel&labad valley was inhabited by Hindoos, who, upon 
some persecution, fled across the mountains, and were now the people of Eaf- 
fristan Qvide also Moorcroft, 1819-1825). 
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N£ of the first of liviDg painters has pointed to the old 

English custom of carrying ahout flowers on Maj Day 

as a sign that, in the Middle Ages, artistic sensihilitj 

and a pleasure in natural heauty were not dead among 

the common people of England. Nothing can he truer than this 

way of judging the observance of the Rite of May. Whatever 

might be the foolishness that it led to here and there, its origin 

lay always in pure satisfaction at the returned glory. of the earth; 

in the wish to establish a link that could be seen and felt — if only 

that of holding a green bough or of wearing a daffodil crown — ^between 

the children of men and the new and beautiful growth of nature. The 

sentiment is the same everywhere, but the manner of its expression 

varies. In warmer lands it finds a vent long before the coming of 

May. March, in fact, rather than May, seems to have been chosen 

as the typical spring month in ancient Greece and Rome ; and when 

we see the almond-trees blooming down towards Ponte MoUe in the 

earliest week in February, even March strikes us as a little late for the 

beginning of the spring festival. A few icicles next morning on the 

Trevi, act, however, as a corrective to our ideas. In a famous passage 

Ovid teUs the reason why the Romans kept holiday on the first of 

March : " The ice being broken up, winter at last yields, and the snow 

melts away, conquered by the sun's gentle warmth ; the leaves come 

back to the trees that were stripped by the cold, the sap-filled bud 

swells with the tender twig, and the fertile grass, that long lay unseen, 

finds hidden passages and uplifts itself in the air. Now is the field 

fruitful, now is the time of the birth of cattle, now the bird prepares 

its house and home in the bough." {Fastorum, lib. iii.) 

March day is still kept in Greece by bands of youngsters who go 
from house to house in the hopes of getting little gifts of fruit or cheese. 
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Thej take with tliem a wooden tvmUov wUek tkej ^ib nNnd wad 
mad to the song: 






For an tfcj Bov aad run dua jet 



Or perii^w to the loDowiiig Tammt, gnren by Mr. Lewis Sogemt in 
New Ontee:^ 



The iwmDov tbai brings v Ae bemtiM 

OpcB wide tibe door. 

We are diOdreii again, «e aie old no 

TheK Uttle swaUow-eongs are worth the attentkm of the FVAc-Ixne 

atodenty since th^ are of a greater antiqnitj than can be piored on 

written eridence in the case, so far as we know, of any other folk-acmg 

still current. More than two thousand years ago they existed in the 

form quoted from Theognis by Atheneos as '' an exodlent song song 

by the children of Rhodes." 

The swallow comes ! She comes, she brings 
Glad days and hours upon her wings. 

See on her back 

Her plumes are black, 

Bat all below 

As white as snow. 
Then from yoor well-stored honse with haste, 
Bring sweet cakes of dainty taste, 
Bring a flagon fall of wine, 
Wheaten meal bring, white and fine ; 
And a platter load with cheese, 
Eggs and porridge add — for these 
Will the swallow not decline. 
Now shall we go, or gifts receive ! 
Give, or ne'er year hoase we leave. 
Till we the door or lintel break, 
Or yoar little wife we take ; 
She so light, small toil will make. 

Bat whatever ye bring as forth, 

Let the gift be one of worth. 
OpCy ope yonr door, to greet the swallow then, 
For we are only boys, not bearded men. 
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In Mgmfk the children's prattle runs : ^ March is come, tdng, je 
hills and ye flowers and little birds I Say, say, little swallow, where 
hast thou passed ? where hast thou halted ? " And in Corfu : 
" Little swallow, my joyous one, joyous my swallow ; thou that comest 
from the desert, what good things bringest thou ? Health, joy, and 
red eggs." Yet another version of the swallow song deals in scant 
compliments to the month of March, which was welcomed so gladly at 
its first coming : — 

From the Black Sea the swallow comes, 

She o'er the wares has sped, 
And she has bnilt herself a nest 

And resting there she said : 
" Thou Febmary cold and wet, 

And snowy March and drear, 
Soft April heralds its approach, 

And soon it will be here. 
The little birds begin to sing, 

Trees don their green array,] 
Hens in the yard begin to cluck. 

And store of eggs to lay. 
The herds their winter shelter leare 

For momitain-side and top ; 
The goats begin to sport and skip. 

And early buds to crop ; 
Beasts, birds, and men all give themselyes 

To joy and merry heart, 
And ice and snow and northern winds 

Are melted and depart 
Foul February, snowy March, 

Fair April will not tany. 
Hence, Febmary I March, begone I 

Away the winter carry I " 

When they leave off singing the children cry " Pritz I Pritz ! " 
imitating the sound of the rapid flight of a bird. Longfellow 
translated a curious Stork-carol sung in springtime by the Hungarian 
boys on the islands of the Danube : 

Stork ! Stork I Poor Stork I 
Why is thy foot so bloody ? 
A Turkish boy hath torn it, 
Hungarian boy will heal it. 
With fiddle, fife, and drum. 
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In Croatia, on the Eve of St. George, the women go into the woods 
ind gaiher flowers and grasses, which they throw into wator taken 
from under a miU-wheel, and next morning they bathe in the wmter, 
imagining that thus the new strength of Nature entera into ^. 
There is said to also exist a singular rain-custom in Croatia. When 
a drought threatens to injure the crops, a young girl, generally a 
gipsy, dresses herself entirely in flowers and grasses, in which primitiTe 
raiment she is conducted through the village by her companions, who 
sing to the skies for mercy. In Greece, too, there are many songs 
and ceremonies in connection with a desire for the rain, which never 
comes during the whole pitiless summer. 

If there be a part of the world where spring plays the laggard it is 
certainly the upper valley of the Inn. Nevertheless the children of 
the Engadine trudge forth bravely over the snow, shaking Aeir cow- 
bells and singing lustily : 

Chalanda Mars, chaland^AyTigl 
La8ch6 1b8 vachias our d^oilg. 

Were the cows to leave their stables as is here enjoined, tiiey would 
not find a blade of grass to eat— but that does not matter. The 
children have probably sung that song ever since their forefathers 
came up to the mountains ; came up in all likelihood from sunny 
Tuscany. The Engadine lads, after doing justice to their March-day 
fare, set out for the boundaries of their commune, where they are met 
by another band of boys, with whom they contend in various trials of 
strength which sometimes end in hand-to-hand fights. This may be 
analogous to the old English usage of beating the younger generation 
once a year at the village boundaries in order to impress on them a 
lasting idea of local geography. By the Lake of Poschiavo it is the 
custom to " call after the grass " — ** chiamar Terba " — on March-day. 
In the end, as has been seen, March gets an ill-word from the 
Greek folk-singer, who is not more constant in his praise of April, 
It is the old fatality which makes the Better the Enemy of the Good. 

May is coming, May is coming, comes the month bo blithe and gay ; 
April tnxly has its flowers, but all roses blooia ^ ^*y *» 
April, thou accurst one, vanish I Sweet May-^nonth 1 long to see ; 
May fills all the world with flowers, May will &^^ ^^ ^o^« ^ me. 
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come to an end. In the oonntrj west of Glasgow it is still remembered 

how once the houses were adorned with flowers and branches on the 

first of May, and in some parts of Ireland they still plant a may-tree 

or may-bnsh before the door of the farm-house, throwing it at sundown 

into a bonfire. The lighting of fires was not an uncommon feature of 

May-day obsenrance, but it is a practice which seems to us to haye 

strayed into that connection from its proper place in the great feetind 

of the summer solstice on St. John's Eve. Among people of English 

speech May-day customs are little more than a cheerful memory. 

Herrick wrote : 

V^aah, drefis, be brief in praying, 

Few beads are beet when once we go a-maying. 

People neglect their <* beads " or the equivalents now from other 

motives. 

May night is the German Walpurgis-nacht. The witches ride up 

to the Brocken on magpies' tails, not a magpie can be seen for the 

next twenty-four hours — they are all gone and they have not had 

time to return. The witches dance on the Brocken till they have 

danced away the winter's snow. May-brides and May-kings are still 

to be heard of in Germany, and children run about on May-day with 

buttercups or with a twist of bread, a BretzeU decked with ribbons, or 

holding imprisoned may-flies, which tliey let loose whilst they sing : 

Maikafcrchen fliege, 
Dein Vater ist in krief^, 
Deine Mutter ist in Pommerland, 
Pommerland ist abgebrannt, 
Maikafercben fliege. 

May chafer must fly away home, his father is at the wars, his mother 

is in Pomerania, Pomerania is all burnt. May chafer in short is the 

brother of onr ladybird. Mr. Karl Blind recollects taking part as a boy 

in an extremely curious children's drama which is still played in some 

places in the open air. It is an allegory of the expulsion of winter, 

who is killed and burnt, and of the arrival of summer, who comes 

decked with flowers and garlands. The children repeat : 

Now bave we cbased deatb away, 
And we bring tbe summer weather ; 
Summer dear and eke the may, 
And the flowers all together. 
Bringing summer we are come, 
Snmmertide and sunshine home. 
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Qerman Mailieder are one very mach like the other ; they are fall 

of the simple gladness of children who have been shut up in houses, 

and who now can run about in the sunny air. We came across the 

following in Switzerland :— 

" Alles nen macht der Mai, 
Macht die Seele frisch nnd fret. 
Lasst das Haas I 
Kommt hinaas I 
Windet einen Strauss ! 

" Rings erglanzet Sonnenschein, 
Dnstend pranget Flnr and Hain. 
Vogel-sang, 
Last'ger Elang 
Tont den Wald entlang.*' 

In Lorraine girls dressed in white go from village to village 
stringing off couplets, in which the inhabitants are turned into some- 
what unmerciful ridicule. The girls of this place enlighten the people 
of that as to their small failings, and so vice verad. All the winter 
the village poets harvest the jokes made by one community at the 
expense of another, in order to shape them into a consecutive whole 
for recital on May Day. The girls are rewarded for their part in the 
business by small coin, cakes, and ^it. The May-songs of Lorraine 
are termed '^ Trimazos," from the fact that they are always sung to 
the refrain, 

" O Trimazot, 9'at lo Maye; 
O mi-Maye I 
Q*at lo joli mols de Maye, 

Q*at lo Trimazot." 

What Trimcuo means it would be hard to say, unless, as someone has 

suggested, Tri stands for three, and mazo for maidens. The word is 

known outside Lorraine: at Islettes children say : 

" Trimazot ! en noas allant 
Nous ponnen^ eddans les champs 
Noas y ons trony^ les bles si grands 
Les Anb^pin* en fiearissant." 

They beg for money to buy a taper for the Virgin's altar ; for it must 
not be forgotten that the month of May is the month of Mary. The 
villagers add a little flour to their pious offering, so that the children 
may make cakes. Elsewhere in Champagne young girls collect the 
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aad Pompone de TriTulce ncair^ s like dislmciioa In 1595, whtii 

Etienne Dolet wrote for the occasion an ode in the porest Latin. 

Jjorenso de' Medici tajB in one of his baUada : 

S« ta 1110* appiccart an maio. 
A qoalcima che to amL . . , . 

In his day '' Singing the May" was almost a trade; the eoimtry^folk 
flocked into Florence with their May trees and mstie instruments and 
took toll of the citizens. The custom continues along the Lignrian eoast- 
At Spesia we hare seen the boys come round on May-day piping and 
singing, aad led by one, taller than the rest, who carries an Italian 
flag coTered with garlands. The name of the master of the house 
before which they halt is introduced into a song that begins : 

Siam Tennti a cantar maggio, 

Al Signore 

Come ogn' anno nsar si soole, 

Nella station di primarera. 

Since Chaucer, who lored so dearly the " May Kalendes " and the 
'' See of the day," no one has celebrated them with a more ingenuous 
charm than the country lads of the island of Sardinia, who sing 
'* May, May, be thou welcome, with all Sun and Loye ; with the 
Flower, and with the Marguerite.'* A Tuscan and a Pisan RUpetto 
may be taken as representatiye of Italian May-soug : 

'Twas in the Calends of the month of May, 

I went into the garden for a flower, 
A wild bird there I saw npon a spray, 

Singing of lore with skilled melodioas power. 
O little bird, who dost from Florence speed 
Teach me whence loving doth at first proceed ? 
LoTe has its birth in mnsic and in song, 
To end, alas I to tears and grief belongs. 

Era di maggio, se ben mi ricordo 

Qnando c*incominciammo a ben Yolere 
Eran fiorite le rose deH'orto, 
E le ciliege diventavan nere; 

Ciliege nere e pere moscatclle, 
Siete il trionfo delle donne belle 

Ciliege nere e pere moscatate. 
Siete il trionfo delle innamorate 

Ciliege nere e pere moscatine, 
Siete il trionfo delle pin belline. 
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The child*8 or loYer's play of words in ihis last baffles all attempt at 
translation : it is not sense bat sweetness, not poetry bat masic. It 
is as much withoat rale or stady or conyentionaHty as the song of 
birdd when in Italian phrase^ Jamno prmaioera. 

Professor d'Ancona believes, that to the custom of keeping May 
by singing from honse to hoase and collecting largess of eggs or firait 
or cheese, may be traced the dramatic repres ent a ti ons, which, ander 
the name of Maggij can still be witnessed in certain distriets of the 
Tuscan Hills and of the plain of Pisa. These May-plays are per- 
formed any Bnnday in Spring, jast after Mass ; the men, women, 
and children, hastening from the charch-door to the roaghly built 
theatre which has the sky for roof, the grey olives and purple hills 
for background. The verses of the play (it is always in verse) are 
sung to a sort of monotonous but elastic chant, in nearly every case 
unaccompanied by instruments. No one can do more than guess 
when that chant was composed ; it may have been five hundred years 
ago and it may have been much more. Grief or joy, love and hate, all 
are expressed upon the same notes. It is possible that some such 
recitative was used in the Greek drama. A play that was not sung 
would not seem a play to the Tuscan contadino. The characters are 
acted by men or boys, the peasants not liking their wives and 
daughters to perform in public. A considerable number of Maggi 
exist in print or in MB. carefully copied for the convenience of the 
actors. The subjects range from King David to Count Ugolino, 
from the siege of Troy to the French Revolution. They seem for 
most part modem compositions, cast in a form which was probably 
invented before the age of Dante. 

EVELTK MABtlKEKGO CbSABBSOO. 



ADDITIONS TO '^ TORKSHffiE I/KIAI. 
RHYMES AND SAYINGS." 



[Sc* JM&.X#r» IBfCM^tisL L ppu l«Kir$; ^oL m. pt 2, PP^ 1T4-1TT.] 



The foDowmg i^cal njings piied from an article, ** Yortahire 
Riijmtt and PnyrerUr contriboted by Mr. WflfijUQ Andrews to 
Old Tarkthirt^ roL L pp. 265-269, deaerre to \» stored with those 
alreadj hovued in the gamers of the FoIk-I»re Sodetj. 

(58.) AddiAanmgk. Concemmg Addleborongh Hm, where there 
are remaiiis of a Dmidical circle, it is asserted with perh^s more 
reason than rhyme — 

* Dnnd, ITii— n ScandimTim, 
Scone niae on Addkbofo'.'* 

(59.) Clevtlamd ViUagts:^ 

** HAltoo, Sodbj, Entrepcn, 
Far moce rofnea than hooett taoL^ 

C60.) Cottingkamj near Hnll. Here are some intermittent springs 
called Keldgate, which are supposed to be in some way dependent on 
the Derwent, twenty miles away. The saying runs : — 

*- When Derwent flow3 
Then Keldgate goes." 

(61.) Wharfe and Aire : 

•• Whakrfe is dear and the Aire lithe; 
Where the Aire drowns one. Wharf e drowns fire.'* 
(62.) Wtather Rhynut :— 

•* When the clonds are on the hilU 
They'll Gcxne down by the mills." 



(63.; 



" When the mist comes from the hill 
Then good weather it doth spiU. 
When the mist comes from the sea. 
Then good weather it wUl be.'» 
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^e rock bcrigs Wead,tke 

a pteee of waem^ ikt jaj a iwk of 

le wpe M b«&-niig«r, ike cn^oo co n e a wiA a dnm, tkt 

kke s|!«iTOvmswk k vatcr-cuncr, Uie bladL- 
bird brings moiieTytke tbnidi vill be^ for tkem. Ae iterfiBgwill eairy 
a fmggtA^ the kite comes with tke dore. tke Uik sings across Uie mer, 
Uie jdkifv-kammcr near tke door, ^e sm^Skm on tke kooae K^ HiUMi 
and starling come togetker, finck and koopoe» aD buds wve pvescnii 
\ml one stayed away. Tkis song is i^ppazentlj oohr Iband ia Brittany, 
at least I hare not met with it in any pnrdy Fraidi coUeetioa. The 
pmnUof contact with the two English rhymes, ^*The Wedding of Co^ 
Robin and Jenny Wren" and *-The Death and Burial of Cock Rolnn" 
are too obrioos to need pointing ont in detail.~An Irish friend told 
me many years ago a sequel to the "^ Death of Cock Robin.** Each 
part of Robin's body is mentioned, and it is asked what shall be done 
with it. The answers run thus : 

What shall we make of his blood? 
" Paint, paint,'' said Flibbertigibbet ; 
•* Psint, paint," said Tippetywitchet ; 
- Paint, paint,'^ said Peter Malone ; 
And - Pkint, paint,** said eTeryone. 

A spoon is made of his beak, quill pens of his feathers, &c. Can 
any one teU me if this has been printed, or point out a song with a 
f iimii^ refrain? & ^^ 

Th€ Wiich 8p€U tm CattU (p. 57).-.In connection with Mr. 
Origor's story, an extract from Ellis's Modem Husbandman ♦ should 

* Jbtt-Z#fv lUeord^ toL iii p. 86. 
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be noted. Although in the case there cited the chann had no effect, 
the modus operandi shows that a belief similar to that giren by Mr. 
Gregor was to be found in Huntingdonshire about 1750. 

Jambs Brittvv. 

Ancient Superstitiouf in Ttr^e.— -Mr. J. Sands, who has been spend- 
ing some time in the Island of Tiree, sajs that certain houses are still 
believed to be haunted by fairies, although it is only gifted individuals 
who can see them. In one cabin they were wont to sit in swarms upon 
the raflers, and had the impudence even to drop down now and again 
and seize a potato out of the pot. Eventually they became such a 
nuisance that the tenant of the house determined to build a new 
dwelling and to abandon the old one. Unfortunately, when the new 
cabin was almost finished, he took a stone out of the haunted hut, 
with the result that all the fairies came along with it, so that his new 
home was as much infested as the old one had been. This is only a 
sample of many ancient superstitions which, according to Mr. Sands, 
still linger among the people of Tiree. Marriage parties, for example, 
still take care to turn to the right hand, and not to the left, when they 
enter the church ; and the same rule is observed when a body is laid 
in the grave. When boats are launched from the shore the bow is 
brought round, although it may be a little inconvenient, agreeably to 
the apparent course of the sun. Nine is regarded as a sacred number. 
Water taken from the crests of nine waves, and in which nine stones 
had been boiled, is an infallible cure for the jaundice. The shirt of 
the patient, afler being dipped in this magic infusion, is put on wet. 
Mr. Sands says he was personally acquainted with a man on whom 
this remedy was recently tried, but without effect, as he was on the 
brink of death. Water taken from nine springs or streams in 
which cresses grow is also believed to be an effectual cure for 
jaundice. On the west side of the island there is a rock with a hole 
in it through which children are passed when suffering from whooping- 
cough or other complaints. Sick cattle are treated in a curious way. 
The doctor being provided with a cog of cream and an oatcake, sits on 
the sick cow or other animal, and repeats a verse nine times, nine 
times taking a bit and a sup between each repetition of the rhyme. 
The cream and the bannock are the doctor's fee. Mr. Sands asserts 
that about five years ago a woman left her child, which she supposed 
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THE ORATORY, SONGS, LEGENDS, AND FOLK- 
TALES OF THE MALAGASY. 

By tue Rev. Jambs Sibree, Junior. 
( Continued from page 1 06.^ 



CHAPTER V. 
Marvellous Creatures, or Boqy Stories. 

In the paper on <^ Malagasy Folk-Lore and Popular Saperstitions " 
(Folk'Lore Record^ vol. ii. pp. 19-48), very brief reference was made 
to the belief in several fabulous animals, three of which were merely 
mentioned, while of one, the Fan^ny, a little more detailed account was 
given. A few additional particulars about this creature were supplied 
in the short supplementary paper (^Folk-Lore Becord, vol. iv. pp. 46-51). 
Eight of these marvellous creatures are described in Mr. Dahle^s book, 
and we shall therefore give a translation of what is said about each of 
them, only omitting a few sentences which are merely wordy repetitions. 
In a note to the heading of Sampon-jivatra siuany Mahagligay or 
'* Sundry Marvellous Stories,*' it is said that these stories come from 
the B^tsil6o district, the southern-central province of Madagascar. 
It will be seen that some of the strange creatures here described are 
not animals, but have some connection with humanity: the hinbly 
being a grisly re-appearance of men after death ; the angalapana 
being a kind of water-sprite ; while the sidna is a diminutive elf, of 
pilfering propensities. 

1.— TAe Songbmhy.'* The songdmby, they say, is an animal as big 
as an ox and fleet of foot, and is said to eat men. In former times 
(not very long ago) the people in the south thought the horse f was 
a songdmby come from abroad. The way it is caught, they say, is 
thus : A child is fastened at the entrance of the songdmby's den, so 
that it cries, and a net is spread at the entrance, whereupon the crea- 

* The two words apparently composing this name mean respectirely as 
follows: ibngUf " having the upper lip turned upward, uncoTered," and ^mby, an 
ox. Songbmby means, figuratively, " lion-hearted.** 

f The horse is of quite modem introduction into Madagascar; it is called, by 
a corruption of the French word, sdavdly a chetal, 

Pabt 6. N 
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lure comes and is snared. Near our town (says the author of this 
account) is a hole in the rock where the people think there is a 
song6mby. When it sees any one it attacks them fiercely, but the 
female, it is said, does not fight much, but only encourages the male, 
so that they always go together. It once happened, they say, that a 
certain man was going about by night, and met with the songdmby. 
Ho fought most bravely all night, and being a yery strong man was 
not hurt. Another story about it is that a naughty child was put by 
its father and mother outside the house, and would have been devoured 
by one of these creatures had it not been quickly rescued. And 
another day, the tale goes, a child was punished in the same way, the 
parents calling out, " Here's your share, Mr. Bongdmby ! " Then 
the beast really came up, whereupon the child cried out, <* Oh, here 
he really is ! " But the parents replied, ** Well, let him eat you," 
thinking it was only the child's deception. After a little while they 
opened the door, and lo ! the child had gone. So the parents and the 
villagers made a great stir, and took torches to seek it, and lo ! there 
was child's blood dropped on the road all the way to the beast's den. 
Many other stories are also told, which the people think confirm the 
truth of the existence of this creature. 

2. — Hie Fanany with Seven Heads. This creature, they say, is 
something which comes from man, for there are certain people whose 
intestines turn into fanany ; but sometimes it does not come from 
their intestines, but from their corpse as a whole when it becomes 
corrupt. On this account it is said to be a frequent custom in certain 
districts in the south for the people to take the intestines of their 
dead relatives and place them in a river or small pool, so that they 
may turn into a fanany. But the people who change into this creature, 
they say, are of royal (or noble) descent. So that because of this 
belief they kill oxen when they see a large creature they believe to be 
a fanany, and give it blood and rum to drink and ox-hump to eat. 
When it first appears, they say it ascends into the town where it was 
produced, that is, where the person from whom it came formerly 
lived ; and there the people of the place ask it, ** Art thou Such-an- 
one ? " And if the name they mention was really its own, it nods its 
lioad ; but if it does not correspond, it shakes its head. Then they go 
on mentioning the names of all the famous deceased nobles in the 
surrounding district until the creature acknowledges one of them as its 
own; and as soon as this is arrived at they kill oxen as just described. 
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people who say they have seen it, bnt few compared irith those to 
testify to the existence of the songdmby.* 

4.^ The Kindly. This creatore is said to be human. When any one 
dies who tarns into a kindly he is buried by the reUtiTes, until the 
intestines and the skin of the stomach all decay, and when that is 
the case they open np the tomb so that the kindly may go out; so 
it goes out. Their eyes are red and their nails long, bnt they are 
no longer like the living; yet the whole body, except the portions 
already mentioned, is like that of a human being. They are said to 
be constantly thieving, and when any one leaves out cooked rice or 
other food, they take it. Sometimes they also steal rice in the husk, 
but it is said they can hardly carry any burden; and a story is told 
of some one who saw two kinbly stealing rice, and hid himself to 
observe their procedure. They filled with rice some vessel they car- 
ried, and the male one carried the burden, putting it on his shoulder; 
but as soon as it rested there he cried, *< I'm killed ; my shoulder ! ** 
Then said the female, ^' There's no carrying it; where is it? I'll carry 
it." Then she carried it on her head (Uiat is their custom when both 
husband and wife die); but as soon as it was placed there she called 
out, << I'm killed ; my head ! " Another story is told of a person sud- 
denly meeting a kinoly one day and, seeing the redness of its eyes 
and length of its nails, said, " How is it your eyes are so red ? " It 
replied, <^ God passed by them." Then he asked again, ** How is it 
your nails arc so long ? " It replied, ** That I may tear out your 
liver " (or inside), upon which it tore the man. In the B6tsil^o pro- 
vince people say that there are kindly up to the present time, and this 
not long ago, but quite recently. Among the inhabitants there are 
many who believe in the reappearance of these bowelless people ; but 
they think it a cause of lamentation, both to the person himself and 
also to his relations, to become a kindly. 

5. — The Dona or Pily,^ This animal is one of the fiercest creatures ; 

* It is commonly said that those who even see the tbkanrdla are immediately 
struck dead or senseless. 

t Pily is the name of a serpent. This account is, I think, hardly correctly 
put under the heading of superstitions beliefs; excepting two or three points it 
is rather a piece of natural history observation, for there is no question at all 
about the existence in the western and warmer parts of Madagascar of one or 
more species of boa. These examples of the widely-spread tropical pythons 
belong to a peculiar genus, Sanzinia; hanging from the branches of the trees these 
serpents are said to pounce suddenly on their victims, and, enveloping them in 
their folds, speedily squeeze them to death. They are even said to kill oxen, and 
occasionally man. 
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fonner (a woman) chanced to be in the uninhabited country, and was 
called by name, a name which is pleasing to the angalapona. (For 
names such as Rasda* and the like are pleasing to this creature, so 
that it fetches such as bear these names.) So the angalapona came 
and took her towards its den, passing through the water, but neither it 
nor the woman was wetted at all. But when they came to the care she 
would not go forward, but remained at the side of the door; neither 
would she eat food, disliking the things eaten by the angaUipona, sndi 
as raw eels and cray-fish, and the like. And so because she would 
remain always at the doorway her clothes became oorered with water- 
pUnts. So the angaUipona and his wife considered together what 
they should do with her, and they agreed to send her back home. 
This they did after giving her (power to work) divination. And now 
she is applied to by the people for that purpose. 

And Bidnitsiman&hy*s account is that he was in the uninhabited 
region, and at the time when every one is fast asleep, an angalipona 
came and desired him to be its husband. But as he would not agree 
to this it followed him about perpetually. 

Many of the people say that they have seen this creature, especially 
those who are afflicted with a disease called ji/a. 

8. — The Siana. The creature so called has also something human 
about it, but it is different both from the kindly and the angalapona. 
It is said to live away from men ; and when any one goes through the 
uninhabited country and does not take care of his rice, or chopper, 
these are taken by the sibna,f they say, and conveyed to its abode. 
When the woodmen go to sleep, and leave a fire still burning (for 
their custom is to place a big log on the hearth before sleeping, so 
that they may be kept warm), then this creature comes and warms 
itself. Its food is a root called avoko and other substances. All over 
its body it is covered with lichen growing upon it, so that when it lies 
down on a rock it is not distinguishable, although seen close to the 
place. When any people are ill and out of their mind, their friends 
are afraid lest they shall become a siona; and very lately it was 
reported that some people narrowly escaped this fate, from which they 
were only saved by the strenuous efforts of their friends. 

* This is a very common female name among the Malagasy, both in this short 
form and also in combination with other words. Jla is the personal prefix, «^ 
is ** good, pleasant, agreeable." 

t Pronounced iuna. 

(To be continued. J 
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Pakjabi Proverbs. 

1. Anhtn hukrt kheukhas dd chogd. 

Poppy-seeds to a blind fowl, t. e., pearls before swine: poppj-eeeds 
are very expensire. 

2. Chorti kuttt jalehtdn dt rakhwdlt 

Set a thievish dog to watch sweetmeats, i. e,f leaning on a broken 
reed. It is useless to tmst a dishonest man. 

8. Nakk di nath khasm dt hath. 

The nose-ring in the hnsband's hand. The hnsband is so bad that 
he eren takes away his wife's personal ornaments for his own use. 
No reliance on the wicked. 

4. Kamine dt ydri sadd khudrt. 

The friendship of the base is always bitterness. 

5. Kamine dt dosHjihe bdl6 di bhtt. 

The base man's friendship is like a wall of sand. 

6. Oanjt ghutdr te list dhalnd. 

The bald-headed starling put her nest on the tree-top, u e., shutting 
the stable-door after the horse is stolen. The maind or Indian 
starling is supposed to hare become bald-headed by the rubbing of the 
tree-branches as she sits on her nest. 

7. I^ach najdne merd angan bingd, 

I can't dance for my room is crooked, t.e., a bad workman quarrels 
with his tools. 

8. Ape bdbu mangte te bdhar karhe darveah. 

The beggar stands at the beggar's door, t. e., carrying coals to New- 
castle. 

9. Mangtidn te mangnd ih Idntidn dd kamm. 

Only the mean will beg from a beggar, i. e., a tree is known by its 
fruit. Magistratus indicat virum. 

10. Mde mds eari gid te haddidn haddidn raht gatdn. 

The flesh has gone bad and the bones have remained, / . e., all one's 
eggs in thesame basket. To lose what one has in striving for more : 
foolish speculation. 

11. ffoche tdin thdthd labbhd pdnt pi pt dphar gtd, 

Oive a cup to the low and he swells himself with water, i.e., a beggar 
on horseback. Puffed up with pride. 
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21. Ohar ndkin khdn nAn te ammd pihan gai Mi hcd. 

Nothing to eat in the house, because mother has gone out to grind 
com, t. e,f putting a good face on it : hiding the skeleton in the cup- 
board. 

22. Hocht di nathj hade ndki te kade Kath. 

The mean woman's nose-ring, sometimes in her nose (shown), 
and sometimes in her hand (hidden), t. «., showing off before company. 

28. Palle nahtn ann te bardedht bafih. 

When your granary's empty send presents to your daughter-in-law : 
t. e., making a vain show : living upon nothing. 

24. Khdh^ jawdtdf tahri, nakkon muhan bahrtj or Khdh, jdwdtdj 
toAi*!, manne ckitte hahri. 

Eat the rice, my son, and fill your nose and mouth, or eat the rice, 
my son, and fill your heart and soul, t. «., letting your right hand 
know what your left hand does. Doing a thing that everybody may 
know of it. The tahrt is a choice and rather expensive dish and the 
story goes that an old woman was iso proud of having made some that 
she bade her son-in-law eat till the rice-grains hung about his nose 
and mouth. The second version may also mean (freely), " I call this 
tahrt, eat it and think so too.*' 

25. Mdnjore kauri kauri, dhi gawdwe dhauri. 

The mother collects pence and the daughter loses a whole buffalo 
skin, f . e., being generous beyond one's means, current among the 
leather-seller class in India. 

26. Mdun phire phosi phosi n^n, te putt guhdre bakhsdd phirdd hat. 
The mother collects the cow-dung (for fuel) and the son gives away 

the heaps, t. ^., being generous with other people's money. 

27. Nawtnjuldhi dherpur tdni. 

The new weaver fixed her loom on a dung-hill, t. e., manners make 
the man. A man out of his station is sure to commit a solecism. The 
native loom has to be fixed firmly into the ground, but the untrained 
weaver fixed hers in a soft place. 

28. Dim daldl khdwen makki baje nihdl. 

The Delhi brokers eat raw grain, and are called rich, t. e., all for 
show. A common trick among these very sharp gentry is to have two 
pockets, one full of makki, raw Indian com, and one full of expensive 
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little : the girls as long as they receive these are called " Buffchtf mj 
Present.*' It is therefore useless to call an orphan '* BugeUJ* 

87. JattfMr gall gandidn dt mMd. 

The Jatt /aHr carries a garland of onions, t. e., the child is father to 
the man. A man bj changing his condition will not change his habits. 
Religions mendicants (faWs) will not eat onions, Jatts live on tiiem. 

88. Kuttd rdj hahdliye^ te chakkt chattanjdh. 

Set a dog on the throne and he still licks the handmill, t. e., a 
beggar on the throne is a beggar still. The chakkt is flie handmill 
nsed by Panjabi women for grinding com ; dogs constantly come to 
lick it. Habits do not change. 

89. Bdnhjalt gtd par hdt nahtn gtd. 

Bom the rope and the twist of it remainsi t. e.| can the leopard 

change his spots ? 

Bosbuok's Proybbbs. 

Elliot, Races of the North-west Provinces of IndiOj Beamee's ed. 
1869, Yol. i. p. 261, in his article on Harbong kd rdj\ quotes the 
aboYe book as Roebuck's Oriental Proverbs. Its full title is " A Col- 
lection of Proverbs and Proverbial Phrases in the Persian and Hindoo- 
stanee Languages," compiled and translated chiefly by the late Thomas 
Roebuck, Captain on the Madras Establishment, Public Examiner in 
the College of Fort William, and Member of the Asiatic Society. 
Calcutta, printed at the Hindoostanee Press, 1824. 

Captain Roebuck died of fever in 1819, aged 85, in the midst of his 
usefal career, and his book was published by the celebrated H. H. 
Wilson in 1824, and is dedicated to another pioneer of Indian studies, 
J. B. Gilchrist. 

The collection of proverbs published by Wilson in Roebuck's name 
was commenced by Dr. William Hunter, the distinguished scholar, 
carried on and nearly completed by Roebuck, and finished and pub- 
lished by H. H. Wilson. The original plan was to publish a col- 
lection of Arabic and Persian, Sanskrit, Panjabi, and EUndustani 
(Urdu) proverbs. Only the Persian and Hindustani were however 
completed and published. 

The copy before me belongs to the Library of the Asiatic Society of 
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however, of rach importance to modem collectors of proTcrbs for 
purposes of intercomparison that 1 hare thns described it at length for 
the Members of the Society. 

CUBBBKT PrOYSBBS. 

Natives are very fond of making jokes and qnips playing upon 
proper names. Here are some. 
(1.) Persian. 

HoshnAki ra cheh goyam ? hosh ne'st 
Kar kardan go, magar &n josh ne*st. 
How shall I call the senseless sensible (Hoshndkf)? 
You may tell him to work, but he has no spirit in him. 
^ Play on the name Hoshnakf, meaning sensible. 
(2.). Hindi. North-west Provinces (J&nsi). 
Ai mere Sartdjo^ 
Karat nahin kachn kajo I 
Ah my grand-lady (Sartdjo) 
That does no woik ! 
said of an idle consequential girl. Sart&jo (sar+t&j) means the 
crown of the head, grand lady. 
(8.) Panjabi. Kangr& Hills. 
Ai mere yanhin. 
Par hakhfn te hai anhin. 
My little girl (Nanhin) has come. 
Bat her eyes are blind. 
That is, very little children are not sharp : said of a stapid woman. 
Nanht or Nanhin means a very small girl, a little trot. 
(4.) Panjabi. 

Soddi na bulai, 
Bhabo phulke belan al. 
asked or not 

the girl came to roll the chnpatis. 
Said of one who comes into a room on any pretext. 
(5.) Urdu. 

Khamdar chiz fasad ki jhar hai. 
Crooked things are the root of all evil. 
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(6.) Urdu. 

Jo fasad bota hai, 

So khamdar chiz se hot& hai. 

Quarrels arise 

From crooked things. 
This is a very common notion in India and is applied to everything, 
even personal peculiarities, see the following. 

(7.) Panjabl. Kangra Hills. 

Kana, kachra, hoch-gardana ; yeh tinon kamz&t : 
Jablag has apna chale, to koi nahin pucche b&t. 
Wall-eyed, blear-eyed, short-necked ; these three are low-bred. 
No one employs them if he can help it. 

(8.) Hindi. 

Ap mare to jag mara 
When I die the world dies. 

or 
Ap d£ibe to jag duba. 

When I am drowned the world is drowned, 
t. e.y A man is all the world to himself. 

(9.) Hindi. 

Wahan jao jahan singh samal. 
Go where your horns are safe, 
t. «., Look before you leap. 

(10.) Urdu. . 

Jahan mohabbat wahan ranj. 
Where there is love there is sorrow. 
The *< aliquid amari :" every rose has its thorn. 

(11.) Persian. 

Falak rk ghair azin khud ne*st kare, 
Keh yare r^ jud& sazad ze yare. 
The stars do nothing else 
But separate friend from friend. 

(12.) The manners and habits of the low-class natives — especially in 
the hills — are very beastly and disgusting, and lead to many proverbs. 
I give one softened down as much as possible. 
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Panjabl. Kangril Hills. 

Bhojan p&we bb&nt bh&nt par pindi mota n'hoe : 
JCdn likh to bahot hain aur mil! chitrDt joo. 
He eats plenty of food and is not fat : 
For his lice and nits are plenty and his wife is fiudnatbg. 
From juin, a loase, is a girPs proper name JCkn or JMn ; and from 
likh, a nit, comes Likho, a girl's name ! The process of extracting 
lice and nits from the hair can be seen in any Indian Tillage any day 
from Pesh&war to Cape Comorin. 




IRISH FOLK-TALES. 

By Jambs Bbittsk, F.L.S. 

(See antey p. 55.^ 

I HE following tale was written down by Patrick Myers at 
the dictation of his father, John Myers, native of Kil- 
finnan, co. Limerick. Mr. Myers has many stories, bnt 
says that the stories they told when he was a young man 
wouldn't be fit to be written down. It may bo remembered that 
Mr. Patrick Kennedy* gives a similar account of some of the 
folk-tales of co. Wexford : and I have a suspicion that the 
story now given has been somewhat polished up by the writer. 
Its interest as a folk-tale lies partly in the corroboration which it 
gives to and receives from one of Crofton Croker's stories. In that 
writer's Killamey Legends^ pp. 80-83, will be found a legend 
resembling this in all the main features. It is there associated with 
Mucruss Abbey, and the parts of Pat and the beggarman are taken 
by two monks. I strongly suspect that the setting, the localisation, 
and the dtximatis peraonce are Mr. Groker's own ; there are certain 

• Legehdary Fietiont of the Irish Oglt*t p. 28. 
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incongruities in his version which would not appear in a genuine Irish 
story. Mr. Croker probably heard the story in some such form as 
that I now give, and afterwards adapted it to his purpose. 

IV. — The Two Brothers. 

Once upon a time there lived a rich gentleman who had two sons, 
named Michael and Pat. Mike was a steady and saving lad, while 
Pat used to squander and drink all that was allowed him ; but he was 
very good in one way, for he used to go on his knees and pray that his 
father and mother would die, as he was expecting half the property. 
Soon the father did die, and willed his property between them. Pat 
soon sold his property, and squandered his money away, so that he 
was obliged to come and work as a labourer for his brother, and live 
in a cottage on the estate. One night a beggar man knocked at the 
door, and asked for a night's lodging, Pat, being very free-hearted, 
gave it to him. The beggar man, noticing they had nothing for 
supper but cabbage, said they would go halves, as he had plenty of 
potatoes. While the vegetables were cooking, he began to enquire 
about the gentleman up at the house (meaning Pat's brother). Pat 
soon told him the whole story ; about his drinking making him as he 
was ; and about the rich man being his brother. Now, as the cottage 
was situated close to the paddock where the cattle were kept, the 
beggar man said he would never see him have potatoes and cabbage 
without meat for supper while his brother was so rich. At the same 
time, pulling a pistol from his pocket, he forced poor Pat to go out 
into the paddock with him and kill one of the sheep; so they had 
plenty of vegetables and mutton for supper. The beggar man soon 
made bold and stopped, lodging with them, going out hawking at day- 
time, and bringing home plenty of potatoes at night; and when they 
wanted meat for supper they used to go the paddock and kill a sheep. 
They soon began to miss them up at the house, and Mike's mother-in- 
law and wife suspected Pat for it ; but Mike said that, although he 
used to drink heavily, he would not steal. Now the mother-in-law 
proposed a plan that there should be a party, and that she would get 
into a chest that was in the drawing-room, with plenty of food in it, 
and have it taken down to the cottage, saying it was in the way up at 
the house ; and in that way they would find out the truth. Now the 
first night the chest was at the cottage, they went out and brought in 
a sheep. After enjoying the supper, the beggar man remarked, ^ I 

Part 6. o 
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wonder if anything would tempt him to leave any money in that 
chest." Pat told him it was locked ; but the beggar man said he 
would soon open it. Pat said he would get turned out of house and 
home; but the beggar man took no notice, and turned the chest 
upside down, and, getting a spade, soon broke the bottom boards out. 
The poor old woman sued for mercy, saying she would say nothing of 
what she had heard ; but the beggar man said she would not get a 
chance, at the same time catching up a hard crust, he rammed it down 
her throat with the end of the poker. After three days had passed, 
Mike's wife said it was time the chest was brought back, and, to their 
surprise, when it did come home they found the old woman dead and 
quite black in the face. Mike said it was a judgment from God for 
suspecting his brother. Mike consulted his wife, and they agreed to 
tell the foreman to lay straw about the yard as the old lady was taken 
dangerously ill. Next day, about twelve o'clock, they put the report 
about that she had died. The funeral was arranged, and she was 
buried with a gold ring and other costly things about her. The 
night after the funeral, the beggar said it was a shame that such good 
things should be buried ; therefore it was arranged that they should 
go to the grave and dig her up, and take them off of her. But 
instead of taking them off of her, he put her on his back, and carried 
her to the house, and leant her up against the front door. In the 
morning the master called the butler, and asked him to go and see 
how the weather was, as he had to see to the making of hayricks. 
Directly the butler opened the front door, the old woman fell inside, 
and he fainted away on top of her. The master, getting impatient, 
called the footman, and told him to see what was keeping the butler. 
He brought back answer to say that they were both stretched at the 
front door. The next day the master buried her a second time. 
The next night they dug her up, and brought her to the stables, and 
strapped her on a colt's back, and took the headstall off. In the 
morning, when daylight appeared, the colt made its way out on the 
front lawn, and began jumping about, as he had not been used to have 
anybody on his back. The master waking up, seeing it out of his 
window, determined to leave the country: so, making arrangements 
with his foreman, he started off with his wife in a four-in-hand. Now 
the mother of this colt was among the four. WJien the colt saw her 
go it followed. When the master saw this he became greatly alarmed 
and resolved to turn back. Now on their way home they had to 
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pass Pat's cottage; the beggar, runniDg out and stopping the colt, 
unstrapped the old lady. The master had her buried the third time, 
and appointed twelve men to watch over her, Pat and the beggar among 
them. About midnight Pat and the beggar began crying, ^' Here 
she is rising *' ; and all ran away. Next morning the master asked 
how they got on, and the beggar replied they were the cowardliest lot 
of men he ever met, except one, alluding to Pat ; at the same time 
pretending he never knew him before. Then Pat and the beggar 
entered into an agreement that they would watch over the grave for 
half the money and property he possessed. The master agreed, and 
the old lady was very easily kept down. Afterwards, the beggar took 
the money and went away; and Pat began a new life, and got on very 
prosperously. 

Jambs Britten. 




MAY-CHAFER AND SPRING SONGS IN 

GERMANY. 

I HE Countess Martinengo-Cesaresco having spoken, in her 
interesting article of last month, of the May-chafer and 
Lady-bird ditties of Germany, I think I should mention 
that there is good reason to believe that the word " Pom- 
mer-land '* (Pomerania), in the song alluded to, is evidently a late 
corruption. There are several versions of that children's song. In 
one of them, " Engelland " is brought in; which may mean either 
England, or the Land of the Angels. Perhaps, for the solution of 
the question, I may be allowed to quote what I wrote in Freia- 
Holda, the Teutonic Goddess of Love, in the Comkill Magazine of 
May, 1872. 

Having referred to the Lady-bird, the hallowed messenger of that 
German AphroditCi I said : — 

o 2 
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'^ The cock-chafer, too, seems to have been a hallowed insect of 
yore. It is called Mai-Kafer in German, from the period of the 
year when it generally comes first out of the ground; and that period, 
as said before, was the sacred time of the Ooddess of Love. German 
children have a cnstom of placing that beetle on their left hand, to 
which they generally attach it by a thread; and then they sing a yerse 
the meaning of which has long puzzled inyestigators. Mannhardt * 
has collected quite a variety of such verses, all taken direct from the 
lips of German boys, in order to prove that they refer to that final 
catastrophe^ tchm the Ooda and their Giant antagonists are warritig 
with each other, and the Asa-world collapses in afearfiil tumult and 
universal conflagration. All the rhymes collected until now make it 
extremely probable that they refer to the danger which envelops, and 
finally destroys, Holda's reign. Still, Mannhardt was not able to 
give any verse in which her name is distinctly traceable. ... I 
l^elieve I can supply the missing link in regard to the curious Cock- 
chafer Songs which are of such high mythological interest. I dis- 
tinctly remember a ditty sung by children, in which the cock-chafer 
is bidden to fly to his father (presumably Wodan, the consort of 
Freia-Holda \)y who is said to be * at war,* and to his mother, who is 
in Holler- Land,* where a conflagration has broken out, which con- 
sumes Holler- Land : — 

Maikafer. dieg*! 
Dein Vater ist im Krieg! 
Deine Matter ist im UoUer^Land — 
HoDer-Land i$t ahgehnumt! 

loch be ! 

** The lattor joyful exclamation may be supposed to be the Chris- 
tian ' lo triumphny the utterance of joy over the destruction of the 
heathen Asa-world. I need scarcely remind the reader that the song 
which is snug in Germany aWut the cock-chafer b also sung in some 
parts of this country about the ladybird : — 

LadV'birU. Udr-birx!, hie rfir war home! 

ThT hvHL^ i* v>n fire! ihv chiklren all rv>iim ! 



t iCk/«*«/v^, the l>tt2S^ vHT IXvm oi ihe Gvxlk 

{ la the oM German faith. IfHia"^ inu^ i» boc 5«< »{4it ia(i> tvo figar««y &» 
anw«f the Northaiea C^^5}* '■^ ^"^^^^^ 
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Or:— 

Lady-bird, lady-bird, fly away home I 

Your honse is on fire I your children will bum I '* 

So far the quotation from the article in the ^^ Comhill Magazine." 
As to the ** children " who are said to be in danger of burning, they 
are, according to the myth, the Unborn who dwell in the fragrant 
domain of the Goddess of Love, on flowery meadows, and in the 
foliage of her garden, until the little lady-bird, the messenger of Our 
Lady Freia-Holda, comes to call them into human existence. 

There is, no douht, still some beetle-lore worth collecting for the 
better reconstruction of these ancient poetical beliefs; and therefore I 
thought I might refer more fully to this subject. I may add that I 
have heard the above version of the Cock-chafer version in the Baden 
Palatinate, where it is, no doubt, still current. 

I have stated elsewhere, in connection with Freia, that even such 
apparently silly children's songs as 

^ Ringe, ringe Reihel 
Sind der Kinder dreie; 
Sitzen auf dem Holler-Busch, 
Schreien alle: huschl hnschi huach! 

are clearly an infantine ceremonial, of combined dance and song, in 
which there is not-— as may seem at a first blush — any reference to 
the elder-tree, but rather an allusion to the bushes of the fragrant 
meadow in Freia-Holda's realm, on which the souls, or faint forms, of 
the Unborn await their incarnation on the " Holler-Busch." 

The curious children's drama for which the Countess Martinengo- 
Cesarcsco has been good enough to quote me, must once have been 
(a« I stated in A Bavarian Passion Play and the Earliest Vestiges 
of a German Drama * ) a rude theatrical representation, in heathen 
times, of the struggle between Life and Death ; between the torpidity 
of Winter and the genial powers of Spring — a struggle in which a 
Resurrection Idea was embodied. In boyhood I have taken part, in 
open air, in the somewhat elaborate ceremonies of driving out Death, 
or Winter, and welcoming Spring with triumphal glees. It was all 
done by little boys who marched out of town in formal procession. 

* Minerva Magazine (Rome); April, 1880. 
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Dt^ t!nth\em% oi Spring er/ii«i«ted of littic I w iilii^ fiF-trec% 
ftl^/ft« whi^h were hang all orer with gsodj g aria id i of BaBj-eoloored 
pajM^r nh\tffn% and Uown-ont €gg shells, Uuovg^ vhich cokored 
ninnf^n w#;re jaiM^], The egg, I need not sar, is the sjmbol of the 
rejtir<?n«isc/?nce of Katare. 

In Grimm and Bimrock, some details maj he read ci this semi- 
dramatic Expulsion of Winter or Death. Bits of poetieal ditties are 
als^i mentioned hj them. I remember the b^;inning of a song in the 
Fraiikonian dialect of the Baden Palatinate^ in this way : — 

Sommer-daach! Staabaost 
Bios' 'em Winter die Aache am! 
Mit Veilche, Rose, Blomme 
Will der Sammer kamme I 

In High Omnan : — 

Hammer tag! Stanb ans! 
BIaa' dem Winter die Angen ans! 
Mit Veilchen, Rosen, Blomen 
Will dcr Sommer kommen I 

That iH : — ** Hummer-day ! Dust away ! Blow out Winter's eyes ! 
With violotH, rosoH, flowers, Summer is a- coming I" 

More, 1 rcgrot to Bay, I do not recollect; but I have a strong 
nMUoinbranro of the ** KxpulHion of Winter" and the "Bringing-in 
of Hprin^ '* bftving boon nctod in a striking, anti-stropbic manner. 

Now, Huch 11 porfonnanco, hontbon Teutonic in its origin, celebrating 
tlu< UoHurri'ctit>n of Ijifo from its wintry tomb, or the Triumph over 
l)outb in Nuiuro, uuiy bo looked upon as an incipient drama, which by 
its vory oburactor easily lent itself as a means of transition to a Mys- 
tery and TaHsion Play in a Christian sense. It has, therefore, been 
e(»ntondtHl with some show of n^ison that the Passion Play in Ger- 
nmuy is only an after-comer. In our children's games and songs, 
beyond nuestioii, a great deal of older Wodanic and Wanic rites and 
boHef«» iM i>fteu prt»served, which sometimes can be traceil quite clearly 
under their present infantine garb. 

Karl Blixd. 
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Stone Celts. — In Mr. C. W. King's Ecarly Christian Numismatic! and 
other Antiquarian TiacfSy 8vo. 1873, there is a very learned and interest- 
ing dissertation on the widely prevalent notion that stone axes or celts 
are thunderbolts. One line in this paper however requires correction. 
Mr. King states, <' No such notion with respect to cdts has ever been 
current in this country " (p. 238). We have evidence of the existence 
of this belief in Cornwall. The Rev. R. Polwhele in his Traditions and 
Recollections^ Domestic^ Clerical^ and Literary^ 2 vols. 8vo. 1826, 
tells us that " For the reumatis boiled dundei'bolt is a sovereign 
remedy, at least in the West of Cornwall. I knew an old woman who 
used to boil a celt (vulgarly a dunderholt or thunderbolt) for some 
hours, and then dispense her water to the diseased. The wonder with 
her was that none of the celt would ever boil away." — Vol. ii. p. 607. 

In W. Jerdan's Autobiography there is a passage which is con- 
firmatory of this, but as I have not the book at hand I cannot give a 
more exact reference. 

In a review, by Sir Henry Dryden, of Mr. Qeorge Low's Tour 
through the Islands oj Orkney and Schetland, which appeared in The 
Academy of July 26, 1879, we read: " The natives, it appears, gave 
the name of ' thunderbolt ' to the stone axes or celts, and here we may 
notice that, among nations of Celtic as well as Teutonic origin, this 
name is assigned to these instruments The elf arrows were the instru- 
ments wherewith the fairies or witches injured their cattle, and so the 
possession of them prevented further attacks by these imps. A 
thunderbolt, concealed under the eve of a house, protected the dwelling 
from fire. Low mentions the discovery at Northmavine of seven celts 
arranged in a circle, with the points towards the centre. It is a 
curious fact that in the museum at Nantes are eight celts which are 
stated to Imve been found iu that neighbourhood in a similar position." 

P. 72. 

Edward Pbacook. 
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A Gaelic Charm (seun). — The following is a translation of a charm 

from the late Dr. Norman Maclcod's Caraid nan Gaidheal^ p. 848 

(Ed. 1867). He took it down from an old man in Glen Forsa, Isle 

of Mnll, about the year 1800 :— 

For thee and for thy heirs, 

The charm Bride pat round Doirdheal'g daughter — 

The charm Mary pnt round her son 

Between her sole and her neck, 

Between her breast and her knee, 

Between her eye and her hair. 

Michael's sword at thy side ; 

Michacrs shield on thy shoulder. 

There is naught *twixt heaven and earth 

Will conquer the King of diyine favours. 

Weapon-point will not cleave thee, 

And sea will not drown thee. 

Christ's flag upon thee ; 

Christ's shadow over thee. 

From crown of thy head to sole of thy foot, 

Is the charm of success upon thee now. 

Thou shalt go in the name of the King, 

And shalt come in the name of thy Chieftain. 

Thou belongest to God and to the powers together. 

I will send the charm on Monday 

On a narrow pointed thorny journey. 

Start off with the charm round thy wai»t, 

And thou shalt have no occasion to fear ; 

Thou shalt mount to the top of the hill, 

And thou wilt not be thrown down from behind. 

The son of peaceful Eala, in battle 

Thou shalt stand in the midst of the slaughter ; 

Thou shalt rush through Ave hundred, 

And the man that harms thee will be in a strait. 

God's charm round about thee I 

A host going over thee I 

John Abrroromby 

New Year's Day Custom, Sussex. — The Sussex Daily News of Jan. 

5th, 1883, states that on New Year's Day the old custom of "the 

Bushel " was observed at the Red Lion Inn, Old Shoreham, Sussex. 

** The manner is to decorate a vessel holding a bushel, with flowers, 

green paper, &c., and fill it witli beer, from which any comers may drink 

free. The vessel was twice filled, first by the brewers, Vallance, Catt, and 

Co., and next by some of the company. A large number was present, 
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and the liquor went off freely. The present landlord is Mr. James 
Cuddington. The honse is a good pictnre of an old country inn, and 
has been in the family for a great number of years." On enquiry I 
was told the custom had been observed for 80 years. A new bushel 
corn measure is used, and, when filled, the beer put in it froths up, 
and with the green paper, &c., makes it appear like a huge cauli- 
flower, llie beer is ladled out with a pint mug, and drunk from 
glasses. There is a regular chairman, and the man who ladles out 
the beer is called ^* the baler " and the latter has the privilege of 
drinking from the measure itself. Is this custom common elsewhere, 
and what is its origin ? 

Frederick E. Sawyer. 

Malagasy and Chinese parallels. ^^See ante, p. 66.— The Malagasy 
effusion here quoted by Mr. Sibree, stanza 1, reminds one of the 

Chinese saying : — 

** In the sky there are not two sans, 
On earth there are not two Emperors." 

The original of which is very terse and expressive. 

Similarly the note on p. 70, respecting the misfortune of dying 
away from home, finds its counterpart in China. A Celestial, as 
every one knows, will do anything rather than be buried in a strange 
land. The great reason is that they believe the spirits of the unburied 
to become vagrant, and there can be no greater misfortune befall a 
man than this. Hence, too, their desire to have coffins made during 
their life-time. 

HiLDERio Friend. 

Richmond Castle tradition, — The following tradition told to me by 
the Rev. Mr. Sorby, of Sheffield, was thought by him to refer to Rich- 
mond Castle, but he was not quite sure on this point :— In the ruins 
of (Richmond) Castle, Yorkshire, King Arthur and his knights sit 
spell-bound. A man. Potter Thompson by name, once penetrated by 
accident into the hall in which they sit around a table on which lie 
a sword and a horn. Terrorstruck at the sight the intruder fled, and 
as he crossed the threshold of the hall a voice sounded in liis ears : 

*' Potter Thompson, Potter Thompson, hadst thoa blown the horn, 
Thou hadst been the greatest man that ever was bom." 
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For he wonid have released Arthur from his spell. Needless to say 

that he never fonnd his way hack to the enchanted hall. — I shall be 

glad of any references to genuine traditions of a similar nature. It is 

hardly necessary to point out that the fundamental idea is the same as 

that of part of the Grail legend. 

Alfred Nutt. 

Persian Folk-Lore. — The following notes occur in O'Donoran's 
recent book, The Merv Oasis (London, 1882). 

Idiotcy, — ^'The inhabitants of Asterabad hold the peculiar belief that 
the bread made in the town exercises an intoxicating influence upon 
strangers ; and there are trees standing beside one of the numerous 
streams which traverse the town — centennial cherars (lime trees), 
with great branching roots arching the channel, which are supposed 
to bewitch the individual who stands under their spreading boughs 
after the sun has set. Half-witted people are pointed out among the 
population, and the Asterahad will tell you, with a grave shake of the 
head, that ' that is what comes of standing under such-and-such a tree 
after nightfall.'"— i. 186. 

Divination. — " After supper the Khan amused himself with a 

peculiar kind of divination A plate of * destiny * {fall) 

was brought in, being only a slab of unbaked earth on which a circle 
had been traced, and divided by radial lines into twenty-nine sections. 
Three pieces of straw were placed at random on the divisions, and the 
Khan, taking a division at haphazard, and counting to the left, 
repeated the letters of the alphabet, and announced the letters corre- 
sponding to the three straws. An old Turcoman interpreted the 
result, and announced that the party would retuni the next day with 
success." — ii. 59. 

Wandering Spirits. — ** Near the doorway, against the felt wall- 
lining, is sewn a piece of linen or calico, four or five inches square, 
forming a pocket for the reception of the bounties of wandering spirits. 
This they call the tarum.'* — ii. 141. 

Horse Shoe Charm, — ** A horseshoe, too, is occasionally to be found 
nailed upon the threshold.** — ii. 141. 

Whistling ami Ghoxds. — ** I asked why Makduru Kuli objected to 
my whistling. * Is it possible you don't know,' returned the priesf, 
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that at this hour [sunset] the ghouls and gins are abroad, and are 
wandering to and fro ? If they hear you whistle they will suppose you 
are calling them ; and, Bismillah, we have no desire for their company.' 
I afterwards learned that to whistle in the day time is a token of 
defiance, and not considered proper when others are by."-.— ii. 264. 

Fever Charm, — A woman, too, whose daughter was suffering from 
fever, brought in a handful of camel's hair, and asked me to manu- 
facture from it a charm for the cure of her daughter's illness. As I 
had not the slightest notion of what the nature of the charm might 
be, I addressed myself to Aman Niaz Khan, who immediately under- 
took to instruct me. By means of a spindle the cameVs hair was spun 
to a stout thread, the Khan all the time droning some verses from the 
Koran, or some necromantic chant. When the thread was finished it 
was of considerable length, and, folding it three times upon itself, he 
respun it. Then he proceeded to tie seven knots upon the string. 
Before drawing each knot hard he blew upon it. This, tied into the 
form of a bracelet, was to be worn on the wrist of the patient. Each 
day one of the knots was to be untied and blown upon, and when the 
seventh knot had been imdone the whole of the thread was to be made 
into a ball and thrown into the river, carrying, as was supposed, the 
illness with it. — ii. 319. 

Frederick E. Sawyer. 

Children's ChaiTn, — On page 80 (ante) reference is made to crumbs 
given to children to cat after they had fallen from a donkey's mouth. 
The same custom is observed in China. A friend of mine, living near 
Canton, used to keep a monkey (a sacred animal, and supposed to be 
concerned in the well-being of children). He observed that the native 
women often brought articles of food for this creature, and wondered 
at their kindness. He soon ascertained the cause. A woman one day 
came and gave the monkey a banana, which she took back again when 
half eaten. When questioned, she stated that she had a sick child 
whose coii. plaints would be relieved by its partaking of food left by 
(or bearing the saliva of) a monkey. — Cf. N", and Q., quoted by Dyer 
in English Folk-Lore^ p. 155. 

A Neapolitan Custom (p. 81). — There are links in this chain which 
are of great interest and value in the study of social and early 
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domestic life. My friend, E. H. Parker, Esq., of H.M. Consnlar 
Senrice, one of the most indefatigable stadents of oni-of-the-way 
matters relating to Chinese customs and folk-lore, thus writes of the 
people living in the province of Kwang-tnng, and more espedaUy in 
the prefecture of Kwang-chon : — " Every Cantonese husband is pro- 
vided on the day of his marriage with a small piece of immaculate 
white cloth, with which in his bosom he approaches the nuptial couch. 
Deflorata jam nupta, mantelium, hwa u [lit flower-colour, cf. 
'' flowers " in our own language in this connection, H.F.] vaginali 
cruore imbutum laeteficus parentibus exhibit maritus. Porro, 
triumphans, porcos assatos nuptae parentibus offert. Si tamen 
infauste laesa illi advenerit virginitas, tunc, compeiio fraude, nuptam 
parentibus ignominiose dimittit." We were informed of a case in the 
city of Canton the other day, in which an unfortunate and possibly 
innocent girl was thus sent back. She was scolded and abused by 
her disappmnted and di^^raced parents to sodi an extent that she 
died in a few weeks.** Something similar is alleged to have been the 
practice amcng the Arabs, Turks, Copts, and Posians. The fore- 
going extract first appeared in the CkitM Mail (Hongkong) in the 
form of <* Chinese Notes.*" It was reprinted in the Ckima Review^ 
and the article afterwards published separately under the title *' Com> 
parative Chinese Family Law." The pamphlet deserves the special 
attention of all who ai>e inter^ted in the subject, 

HiLDCRic Friexd (formeriy of Canton). 

D^Ukhfti Superstition. — My mv^ef4n-law having been sick unto 
death for si>me wtvks 1 have been eamesstly entreated to aiore kar 
ked ** as it must be under a cin^ss beam or she would have pased 
away long agxs and then she will quickly pass away,*' 

Jso, A. Yatkas. 

ChiUrms I^hyw^ in Bmchf {B^ctin^%am^ and OjNm {Bamhmry) : — 

OihM« «^T h«^$ <\>ne i^tt 
Tim date back at ka$l sixty yysM« and is still in cide. CC F6H- 
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QUERIES. 

Bugbears for frightening Children. — Has any exhaustive collection 
ever been made of them ? Almost every country seems to possess 
some traditional being, 

So mnch feared abroad, 
That with his ne.me the mothers still their babes. 

Spain is peculiarly rich in shadowy personalties whose names are 
frequently cited in the cradle-songs {nanaay. The Coco has long 
performed this useful office, and is said by a learned writer of the 
seventeenth century ( Covarrubias — Tesoro de la lengua Castellana, &c. 
Madrid, 1611, s.v. Coco) to have a Hebrew origin. The J5<2, the 
CancoHj and the Duende^ are all hobgoblins who assist the Coco in his 
functions ; and even should all those fail to awe the miscreant into 
good behaviour, there is still the Moor (JIforo), the Jews {Judioa) 
and Black hand {Mano negra) to fall back upon. 

J. W. Crombie. 

Gaiments. — Is it worth while asking why men button their gar- 
ments to the right, and women to the left ? 

Fanny Field Andrews. 
Lo Pigautie, Menton (Alpes-Mari times), France. 



NOTICES AND NEWS. 

The Bakhtydr Noma : a Persian Romance. Translated from a 
manuscript text by Sir William Ouseley. Edited, with intro- 
duction and notes, by W. A. Clouston (privately printed, 1888). 
8vo. pp. li. 232. 

With infinite care, excellent taste, and considerable learning, Mr. 
Clouston has, by the production of this volume, conferred a boon upon 
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all students of folk-lore- The members of the Society know fall well 
from Comparetti*8 Treatise on Sindibad the podtion held bj this 
remarkable cjde of stories, and as Sir William Ouseley's translation 
of the Bakhtjar Nama has become extremely scarce it is particalarly 
fortunate that we shoold at this jonctore be able to place Mr. 
Clooston's edition side by side with the Sindibad. The Bakhtyar 
Nama is founded upon the false accosation by ten Tiziers of the 
faTourite of the king Bakhtjar. He sayea himself from execution by 
the relation of stories apropos to his own situation, and the ten yiziers 
counteract his stories by stories of their own. At the last Bakhtyar 
is discovered to be the son of the king, haying been left as an infant 
by the side of a well and adopted by robbars. Thus there is the 
same framework as in the Sindibad. One cannot help reading these 
stories quite independently of their folk-lore yalne, because theyjK)6se88 
all the charm and interest which generaUy acoompanies Eastern 
romance. Mr. Clouston, howeyer, leaying the stories to speak for 
themselyes, has added a most useful and yaluable appendix of notes 
illustratiye of the manners and customs referred to in these tales. 
Such notes direct attention to the archaic origin of some of the story 
incidents and hence to the stories themselTes. It is yery remarkable 
what a life these stories haye had ; and the western world no doubt 
owes much of its romantic literature to these wonderful productions of 
the east. Standing as this country does in such close connection with 
one great home of romance, India, it becomes the duty, as it would 
yery soon become the pleasure, of the cultured and the studious to 
learn as much as scholars can produce of this great body of eastern 
literature. 

Sagen und Mdrchen der Sudslaveiiy von Dr. F. S. Kraus. (Leipzig, 
Friedrich). 12mo. xxxii. 480 pp. 

A valuable collection of 109 Servian, Bosnian, Croatian, and other 
South Slavonic tales and traditions, translated into German from the 
following printed and MS. sources : 18 from the collection of Vuk 
Vrcevic, originally published in the Slovinac, a Ragusa Magazine ; 
19 from Va{jav€€'8 NaiVilne pripijedke shtpio u • oko Varazdinaj 
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originally published in 1858 ; 57 from a MS. collection formed by 
Professor Yaljavcc as a supplement to the above-named work; the 
remainder from the printed collections of Vuk Stefanovtc Karadzic^ 
Stojanovtcs and from the MS. collections of Plohl-Herdvigov, P. Low 
and the author himself. Hitherto Karadzic* s Servian folk-tales, 
translated into German by his daughter, has been the only South 
Slavonic collection accessible to the majority of students, by whom 
Dr. Kraus' volume will therefore be heartily welcomed. 

Ueben'este Germanischen Heidenthums im Christenthum^ oder die 
Wochentage, Monate und Christlichen Feste etymologisch^ mytho- 
logisch, aymholiach, und historisch^ erklart von K. A. Oberle. 
Baden Baden 1888. viii. 172 pp. 

A careful and exhaustive survey of the survivals of heathen beliefs 
and practices in the ceremonies and observances of the Christian 
Church. 

Proverbes et Dictons du Peuple Arabe. Materiaux pour setTir a la 
connaissance des dialectea vulgaires, recueilliSf traduits et annotds 
par C. Landberg. Vol. i. Province de Syrie. Leiden and Paris 
1883. 8vo. xlviii. 458 pp. 

The first volume of a collection of proverbs, collected from and 
explained by the people. 

■Les Deux Saints Caradec. Legendes Latines in/ditesj avec intro^ 
duction et notes critiques par A. de la Borderie. Paris 1883. 
8vo. 30 pp. 

The editor has done good service by printing the earliest forms of 
two legends which, as he shows, are found in the ordinary hagiological 
collections only in an interpolated and debased shape. 

introduction a V Elude de la Literature Celtiquej par H. d'Arbois de 
Jubainville. Vol. i. Paris 1883. 8vo. 401 pp. 

The present volume consists of the course of lectures delivered by 

the eminent Celtisant at the College de France. It is entirely devoted 

to an examination of the functions and privileges of the three lettered 

cIasscs which are to be distinguished among the Celts, viz. the Bards, 

tbG JOPruids, and the File. It is needless to say that the author has 
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complete command of the entire literature of his subject, and that he 
deals with bis facts in a thoroughly scholarly spirit. 

Folk-tale Tabulations. — ^The following tabulations hare been receifed 
" John Comfortable v. Death," «* The Devil's Mother-in-law," from 
Gaballeros, Cuentos y Foesias Fopularts AndaluceSf ''The three 
Riddles," from Cantos Fopulares EspaOoUs, " The Candles,** « The 
Ring of Rabbits," from El Folk-lore Andaluz, 1882-8, all by Mr. J. 
W. Crombie. 

It is interesting to learn that the Folk-lorists of Spain, notwith- 
standing the somewhat lukewarm support they are getting from their 
countrymen, are shewing great activity in collecting and publishing 
the rich folk-lore of their country. Headed by S. Antonio Machado 
y Alvarez they have resolved to issue a collection under the title, 
Folk-lore Bihlioteca de las tradictones poptdares espanoles. 

Attention may be drawn to another valuable series just now issuing 
at Seville, Poesia popular — cuentos, cantares, adtvinanzas, &c. A 
volume of ^' Enigmas y Adivinanzas," by Demofilo, has appeared. It 
contains upwards of eleven hundred arranged in alphabetical order 
according to their solutions, with a valuable introduction, some 
Cuentos de Adivinanzas in an appendix, and a bibliography of 
Spanish riddle-literature, with mention of a few collections in other 
languages. 

Dr. Samuel A. Green has published a brochure on " Groton (Mas- 
sachussetts) in the Witchcraft Times." The chief matter and interest 
of it consists in an independent transcription of the account left by 
the Rev. Samuel Willard of a supposed case of demoniacal possession 
in the year 1671, famous in Puritan annals as the case of Elizabeth 
Knapp. 

Mr. Robert Holland read a paper before the Chester Archaeological 
Society in April last on Rustic Folk-lore. 

Mr. Alfred Nutt read a paper before the Cymmrodorion Society on 
the 12th April on the "Grail legend and its relationship to Celtic 
popular belief and literature." 

The Annual Meeting will be held towards the end of June. 
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my Oreat African Island, shewing the relative positioiiB of the prin- 
cipal tribes of the Malagasy. It most be remembered that the island, 
although about four times as large as England and Wales, has only 
about four to fire millions of inhabitants; so that a considerable 
extent of country is either uninhabited, or has only a rery scanty 
population, and the territory occupied by the different tribes is often 
separated from the others by unoccupied regions. 

The most farourite and interesting, as well as the longest, Malagasy 
folk-tale, is that of Ibonia, or, as the name is given in some of the 
variants of the story, Andrian-siri-saina-bon!a miiso-bonia-manbro. Of 
this tale Mr. Richardson says, "It could with a little ' padding,* and the 
additions contained in our various renderings, be lengthened out into 
a good-si.'sed three-volume novel, so many are the incidents and 
dramatis personcB ; while the most concise form of it (18 pp.) is that 
published in the first number of the [Malagasy] Folk-Lore Society 'tt 
Publications, and obtained by the writer [Mr. R.j from a teacher in 
the London Missionary Society's Normal School. Its length and 
wealth of incident certainly establish its claim for a first place in all 
notices of the Malagasy tales." 



THE WAY IN WHICH ANDRIAMORO OBTAINED A WIFE FROM HEAVEN. 

(The following was obtained from Vakin-Ank&ratra.) 

Once upon a time there was, it is said, a man named Adriamba- 
hbaka-in-the-midst-of-the-land, and this man had three children — one 
son and two daughters. The son^s name was Andrianbro, and those 
of his two sisters, Rikmatba and Rafaravavy.* Andriambahbaka was 
rich and had large estates, and these two daughters of his were un- 
married. Then said the sou named Andrianbro to his father and 
mother, " Get me a wife, oh daddy and mammy.*' So his parents 
agreed to obtain a wife for their son. But when they had fetched the 
wife for Andrianbro, he could by no means like her. So his father 
said, " We will no more fetch a wife for you ; you yourself shall 
choose whom you like." And after some time, so the story goes, 
some one spoke to Andrianbro and said, " There is a most enchanting 

* These are not strictly proper names, bnt are rather words denoting the 
eldest and youngest daughters in a family. The latter, however, is freqaently 
retained as a proper name. 
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lake yonder, and delightful sands, and the water clear as crystal ; and 
there are three sisters whom we hare seen swimming in that clear 
lake, and whose beaaty we hare nerer seen the like of.** Then said 
Andrian6ro, '^ I will capture one of thetn for my wife." So he said 
to his subjects, '^ Where liyes the person most skilful in divination 7" 
The people replied, ** Oo to Rsinakbmb^, for he is the most skilful 
diviner.'* So Andrianbro went to Ranakbmb^ and said, '' Be so good 
as to divine for me, Ranak6mbl, for there is a person whom I wish 
for a wife in this lake ; but if any one approaches the lake then she 
flies away, for in heaven, they say, is her dwelling-place ; so please 
give me good counsel as to what I should do to capture her." Then 
Kanak6mb^ answered, '* Qo thou away to the lake and change into 
three very ripe lemons, and then while the three sisters are playing 
do thou desire them; and when the three take thee, then do thou 
change again into a man, and so lay hold of one of the three sisters 
for thy wife." 

So when Andrian6ro had come to the sand where the three sisters 
played, he changed into three lemons, according to lUnakbmb^'s 
directions. And when the three sisters came there and saw the 
lemons, they were exceedingly astonished. So the youngest of the 
three said, '^ Come, let us take these lemons for ourselves." But the 
eldest and the second one replied, <' Don't let us touch these lemons, for 
it is a snare, for from long ago there have been no such lemons here." 
Then they flew away, and went up into the sky. 

So the lemons changed again, it is said, and became Andriandro once 
more, and off he went afresh to R4nakbmb^ to inquire what divination 
would enable him to obtain his wish ; and the divination worked by 
R^nak6mb^ gave answer, '' Do thou change into bluish water in the 
midst of the lake, and when the three sisters swim there, lay hold of 
them." So Andrianbro went away again. But when the three sisters 
came again to swim they were afraid to do so, for they said, << That 
water is a snare, like the lemons we saw before." 

And after a little while again, Andrianbro changed again in an 
instant into the seed of the hnamamy [a vegetable] growing by the 
Water side; but the sisters knew all about it. So Andrianbro was 
perplexed, and did not see what he could do, for he wished to obtain 
one of the three for a wife. And off he went again to R&nakbmb^ to 
ask some more suitable counsel as to how he might obtain her. So 
Ranakbmb^ said, << Do thou change into an ant^ and walk upon the 

p2 
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Band." Then the three sisters came down from the sky again and 
sat on the sand, and then Andrianbro canght one of them, ihm 
youngest, and said to her, <' Thon art my wife, I&njkfj.^ Bat she 
replied, ** I am not thy wife, Andrianbro. Then said Andriai^ro, 
'< What is it makes thee unwilling to marry me?" She answered, 
''There are many things about you which trouble me.'* ''What 
things are they ? ** said he. Ifararayy replied, ** My parents do not 
live here on the earth, but in the skies; and thou art of human-kind 
here on the earth, and art not able to lire in heayen with fiilher 
and mother; for if father speaks the thunder-bolt darts forth; and 
besides, I do not drink spirits (tdaka^mm)^ for if spirits eren tonch 
my mouth I die.'* Then said Andrianbro, '' I can endure all that for 
my lore to thee, my darling " [lit. ** piece of my life "]. Then she oon- 
sented to be his wife. And when the pair went home to Andrianbro's 
house they were met by a great many people, and both his subjects 
and his father and mother rejoiced. And Andrianbro made an ex- 
ceedingly strong town, with seven inclosures, one within another * 
did he make it ; and together with Andrianbro there lired also his 
younger sister, whom he loved best of the two. 

And after a long time, Andrianbro's wife said to him, '' I should like 
to play with the horns of the IdUnnina '* [a fabulous creature, $€€ p. 178]. 
So he replied, '' I will go to seek it, my dear, wherever it may be ; so 
do not trouble yourself needlessly about it, my wife." Then Andria- 
nbro told his parents that he was going to seek the thing desired by 
his wife, speaking to them thus : ^* I am going, father and mother, to 
procure the horns of the lalomena^ and \o, here is my wife for you to 
take care of, if you love me; and let my sister Ra^ravavy stay with her 
until I come, for if I do not find the horns of the Womina I shall not 
return " [they say he did find them]. So Andrianbro's father and mother 
agreed to take good care of his wife and children until he returned. 
Then his dependants and servants pounded rice for the journey, for 
he was about to go. And when the rice was pounded, he went and took 
leave of his parents and his wife and sisters, saying, «« Farewell [lit. 
"May you live"] then until I come back, so do not grieve fruitlessly I" 
And then Andrian6ro set oflf with very many of his people to seek the 
horns of the Ihlam^na. And after he had remained away a long time, 

* The old HoTE villageiif generally bailt on the top of hills, were all thas 
enclosed within a series of deep fosses, for the sake of secorify, in the fonner 
warlike times. 
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his father and mother and eldest sister said, *^ Come, let us kill this 
woman, for it is through her only it has come ahout that Andrianbro 
has gone off to a country he knew not." So her father-in-law said, 
'* How shall we manage to kill her ? '* Then her mother-in-law and 
sister-in-law replied, ** Give her spirits in a horn,* for that is what 
she told Andrianbro before they were married.*' So they went to buy 
rum, and put it in a horn. But Rafaravavy, Andrianbro*s sister, was 
there with his wife, and oyerheard about their killing her. So the 
wife charged Rafaravavy, saying, ^ When I am dead, then say to the 
chief people, * Bury her in the road by which Andrianbro will come.' " 
*' Yes,*' said Raf&rav&vy, *' but cannot I be substitute for what is to 
befall yon, my relative, for what will it matter to me ? for I will inform 
the chief people secretly." 

So the two sisters-in-law locked all the gates (seven deep), and Andria- 
norb's parents and sister and wife went and fetched the tdaka. Soon 
the father called at the gateway, '* Open me the gate, my child, open 
me the gate, my child ; for here is the tdaka for thee." Then his 
daughter-in-law replied, <' I do not drink tdaka^ O dada; for if I drink 
that I die, no matter if in a white horn, or in a black horn." 
Then again her mother-in-law and her sister-in-law called, and to the 
same effect, but Andrian6ro'8 wife still refused, as she had done before. 
Then the three broke the gate where the wife was, together with her 
sister Raftoiv&vy; and they forced tdaka into Andrianbro's wife's mouth, 
and she died. So the sister went to the chief people and said, '' Bury 
her in the road by which Andrianbro will come, for that was the charge 
she left." 

So she was buried there ; and there was a voice crying out for 
Andrianbro there in his wife's grave. And after some time Andria- 
nbro said to the people who went with him, '' Come, let us return to 
the land of our ancestors, for I am longing to see my wife, for she 
appears to me constantly in dreams " [or visions]. And after a long 
journey he got back to his house ; and his sister Raflravavy chanced 
to be in the house weeping for sorrow for her brother's wife. And 
when she ceased weeping she declared to her brother about her 
father and mother killing his wife. Then Andrianbro w as in a swoon 
a long time before coming to his senses. And after he had lamented 
her a long time he said, ** Where did you bury my wife ? " His sister 

* The ordinary drinking-vessel. 
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replied, << In the yery road by which you came we buried her." So 
Andrianbro commanded his people to be gathered together at his 
wife*8 graye. Then they brought a quantity of red Umbos [dotha] 
to remoye the corpse, and numbers of oxen to be killed aa TotiTe 
offerings, and dug open the graye ; and when it was unooyered, and 
the cloths undone in which she was wrapped, lo and behold, An- 
drianbro's wife was aliye again, and her face was exceedingly fair and 
fresh, [lit. '< green *'] and tender as the young shoots of the banana. 
Then Andrianbro swooned when he saw his wife aliye agun ; bat they 
blew upon him, and he recoyered from his fear. Then he bade all 
the people return to their homes. And Andrianbro was exceed- 
ingly glad, and killed many oxen, those indeed all but sacrificed for 
his wife, so that the people might eat. Then he said to his father 
and mother and eldest sister, << Go, depart you three, for I will not 
suffer you to remain here ; and the populace also dislike you becaoae 
you killed their loyed one, and sought to destroy me too, therefore I 
cast you forth now ; and if you will not depart I shall bid the people 
kill you, for they dislike you and I hate you." So the three departed 
and wandered in an unknown country. 

And after a little while again Andrianbro's wife said to him, '< I 
will go now to father and mother in the sky, for it was thee I waited 
for in the graye ; for had I gone when your parents killed me, they 
could not hare killed me by any means ; but on account of your loye 
for me and my love for you also I waited for you, although I endured 
so much here. So now let me go to visit father and mother in the 
sky." But Andrianbro said, ** I beseech you, my lady," [lit. " I 
humble myself, feet and hands "] " do not go away.** But his wife 
said again, *• Let me go, my lord, for my father and mother grieve 
for me ; for the day is thundering, and that is a sign of their grief." 
Then said Andrian6ro, ** Suffer me then to go along with you, if you 
will not stay." But his wife replied again, ** Remain here, my lord ; 
for father is obstinate, and when he speaks the thunder-bolt darts 
forth. And not only so, but the sky is no dwelling-place for you, for 
you are of human-kind here on the earth ; and also, there are spa- 
cious fields and giant trees, and if you cannot till the fields and fell 
the trees, father will kill you, for he will in no case suffer you to live ; 
but if, on the other hand, you are able to accomplish it, he will give 
me to you afresh for your wife. Besides, that is not all, for there 
are also a thousand spades buried in a great lake, and if you 
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are not able to obtain them yon will be killed ; and also, there are a 
thousand cows, and the mothers and the calyes are exactly alike, bnt 
if you cannot distinguish which are the mothers you will be killed. 
Besides that, we three daughters and our mother are alike in appear- 
ance, but if you cannot tell which is our mother, then father will kill 
you; but if, on the contrary, Andrianbro, you can distinguish all these 
things, then father will give me to you for a wife, and you shall lire 
and not die. 80, therefore, I beseech of you, Andrianbro, do not go, 
but remain here ; besides that, your sister will be desolate if you 
leave her, my lord." 

Then said Andrianbro, " I will nevertheless go with you, my dear 
one.*' So he went and bade farewell to his sister, who wept profusely. 
Then, just before going away, Andrianbro went into the fields and 
called thus to all the beasts and the birds in the fields, ** 0, animals 
with black armpits 1 (?) O, animals with black armpits I help me, for 
I am in sore distress ! " Bo all the birds and beasts came to him, and 
Andrianbro killed oxen to feed the beasts and the birds. And he 
recounted to them what had befallen him (that is, the things he was 
to do in the skies, and the tests by which he was to know them) ; so 
the beasts and birds gave him encouragement, that they would accom- 
plish the things that troubled him. So Andrianbro and his wife went 
up to the sky. And when they arrived at the gate of heaven Andria- 
nbro wept for sorrow about his sisler, and called out, '^ 0, this earth 
below us ! this spacious earth 1 the earth where my dear Raf^ravlkvy 
lives ! " llien his sister also wept, and replied to her brother*R voice 
thus : — '< O, Andrianbro, do not forget me, thy relative I *' And just 
as the gate of heaven was really about to be opened he was bidden 
again by his wife to return, for his difficulties were just at hand. 
*• Besides, I grieve for thee, my dear," said she, " so do thou return." 
Then her father in the sky heard her words, and it thundered fearfully. 
And when Andrianbro would still not return his wife gave him this 
advice : ^' When you come in to father and mother do not be per- 
suaded to advance first, but remain there at the place where the fire- 
wood is stored, for they will kill you." ** Very well," said he. And 
when he came in his father-in-law said, ** Come forward, child." 
Then the thunderbolt Hashed out. But Andrianbro was breathed upon 
for some time by his wife, and so he still lived. *^ Advance yonder to 
the golden chair," said his father-in-law. So he went into that part 
of the house. " Give him rice in my plate," said his father-in-law 
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again. Bnt Andrianbro refused, and ate from the plate of the aer- 
rants. So his father-in-law was astonished, and said, ^ Art thou the 
husband of my daughter ?** '' Yes," said Andrianbro. Then said he 
again, " If thou, my lad, art indeed her husband, then go and do this 
work for me : cut down yonder trees which hide the sun ; and fetch 
those thousand spades buried in the lake which is full of crocodiles ; 
and also find out which are the mothers which bore those thousand 
oxen, for the mothers and the offspring are alike ; and abo find out 
which is the mother amongst my wife and daughters. For if yoa 
cannot accomplish all these things you shaU Murely die, so do not 
hope to lire. If, on the contrary, you can perform these acts, and can. 
cut down the trees, then you shall hare my daughter to wife, and ahafl 
also haye wherewith to live." '* Yes, my lord,** replied Andrianbro. 
So he went off to call the beasts and the birds who had made a com- 
pact with him to help him, saying, *' Help me, O beasts and birda ! ** 
So he went to work, and the beasts ploughed up the earth with their 
tusks, so that it was dug all oyer ; and the trees were plucked up by 
the birds and uprooted by the beasts, so they were all felled. And the 
thousand spades were brought by the crocodiles until they were all 
fetched. And the great cattle-fly said, ^ Those which I bite on the 
nose aie the mothers among those thousand cattle.'* And the little 
fly also said, ^' The woman on whose nose I settle is the mother, so 
take good heed.*" 

So Andrianbro bade his father-in-law come out to look at the work 
which he had performed, and also pointed out the mothers among the 
cattle, and the mother amongst the four women. Then his father-in- 
law was astonished, and gaye Andrianbro his daughter for his wife. 
And he gaye a quantity of oxen, and numbers of slayes, and much 
money, to him and his wife. So the pair returned to the husband*a 
fatherland, and they all came in peace and safety to their house, but 
Andrian6ro's sister, RafJiravayy, had died of sorrow. 

And these were the concluding words of the story-tellers :— »** It is 
not I who tell fictions (lit. *Mies*'), but the people in former times 
related them. The heat of the sun to-morrow breaks the bald head : I 
break the bones, but you are those who suck them out." 

THE CROCODILE AND THE DOO, 

Once upon a time a crocoilile and a dog chanced to meet suddenly 
on the road. Then said the crocotlile, *' Where are you from, my 
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younger brother? *' <' Jast hereabonts, my elder brother,*' said the 
dog. Upon that the dog also asked the crocodile, *' Where are you 
from, elder brother ? '' '* I've just come from such a place, younger 
brother," said he. 

And said the dog, *' What do you think about my proposal ? do you 
agree or not ? " " What proposal is that, younger brother ? " " Let 
us strike up a friendship together,*' said the dog. ** Yes, all right," 
said the crocodile ; '' if a little fellow like you knows what is right, 
much more a senior like myself. Gome along then, young friend.*' 
" Agreed," said the dog. So the two struck np a firm friendship, and 
went on talking thus : ** Whoever proves false," said the crocodile, 
'* shall be scouted." *' Agreed," said the dog. 

Some little time afterwards the crocodile said, '' Come, let me give 
you a meal, young friend." So he supplied the dog with food, and 
when he had eaten his fill, the dog said, " Gome, carry me over, old 
friend." So the crocodile carried him ; but half-way across he 
stopped and sank down into the water. Upon that the dog struggled 
a little, but presently got across ; and as soon as he landed the 
crocodile emerged from the water. So the dog said, *' You've broken 
the agreement, old fellow.*' ** Why, wasn't I there below you all the 
same ? For I want you to be able to swim.*' Nevertheless if the 
dog had not been able to swim he would have been drowned. 

Then said the dog in his turn, *' Gome now, old fellow, do you go 
yonder with me to-morrow.** " But where is the place of meeting, 
young friend ? " " Yonder, at such-a-place,*' said the dog. " Agreed," 
replied the crocodile. On the morrow accordingly the dog took him 
some distance towards ground covered with the trailing tendrils of 
gourds. But it was to pay him out for what he had done. So the 
dog said, '* I will give you a signal, old fellow ; when I bark, then ruu 
off, for people are coming.*' The crocodile, be it said, had brought 
his wife and family with him. And when they all arrived the dog 
set food before them, but before the meal was half-way through he 
began to bark. So off they all ran, but some of the young ones were 
entangled in the trailing tendrils of the gourds and killed. 

So when they got to the water, the crocodile said, ** What kind of a 
dog are you 7 What's the meaning of this, fellow ? *' *' There's no 
retribution, but the past returns,'** said the dog. The crocodile 
rejoined, *< If my descendants and heirs do not destroy dogs from 

♦ A Dati?e proTerb. 
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heuceforth, then let me hare no heirs to inherit ! ** And this was the 
origin of the enmity between dogs and crocodiles.— (Trandated bam 
a contribution by Rev. W. G. Pickersgill to the PttbUcatitmi of Cfttf 
Malagasy Folk-Lare Society.) 

RARAKT. 

Here is a story which professes to give the origin of the natifsllsla- 
gasy custom of chewing tobacco, although the story hai^ Jbahtlesa, 
been made to account for the custom. It should be nmembered that 
the native name for tobacco is parhky^ anbilsatially the same as 
that of the hero of this story, Ra being die particle which makes aaj 
word a personal name. The Malagasy take tobacco in the form of 
snuff, which is mixed with aahea and salt, and taken, not in the noetdls, 
but in the moulh| where it is retained for a short time under the 
tongue. 

There was once a man called Andriamitlindrina, who, with his wift, 
yery greatly desired that they might have a child. After a long 
time they had a son, an only child, whom they named Raridty. They 
loyed him extremely, for he was their only son, and although. imper- 
fectly formed, intense was their affection, for lie was the *' fat of 
their life;'* all the relatives loved him too, and Andriamit^drina 
and his wife were rich. 

After some time, when Raraky had grown, he fell ill ; and his 
father and mother, and all the family, were full of sorrow. Great was 
their tribulation on account of the child's illness. So they talked 
together in their sorrow for his affliction, and they all agreed together, 
and said, " if Raraky should die, we will not bury him in the earth, 
but we, the family, will swallow him as food, for we won't suffer him to 
rest in the ground." 

After some time Raraky died. So they all considered about eadi 
of them swallowing a little portion of him for their love of him. But 
as they were about to cut up the corpse for division, that they might 
each eat a little portion of it according to their agreement, just as 
they were on the point of cutting it up, Andriamitandrina's sister spoke 
and said, <^ Don't let us eat Raraky, for it will cause us to be ill. But 
let us bury him as usual. At the same time let us do this with regard 
to Raraky : let us eat whatever may grow upon his grave. No matter 
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what sort of thing may grow oyer the graye that we will eat*' 80 
the family agreed together to bnry Rar^ky, bat to eat the first thing 
that should grow upon the grave. 

And when things began to grow there, tobacco was the first of all 
which appeared. So the family took some to eat, according to their 
agreement. They took some of the green tobacco leayes and all ate ; 
but the green tobacco was raw and uneatable, for it was bitter, and 
made them sick. So they thought again how they could eat it. '' Let 
us cook it first before eating,** said they. So they did this, but it 
made them more sick than before. So they considered again how 
they could take it. " Come, let us dry it for rubbing, and toss it into 
the mouth." So they tried this plan, and still they were sick ; besides 
which it intoxicated them, and made them ill. How then could it be 
made possible to eat it ? For it could not be changed for something 
else, because what grew first upon the giaye was agreed to be eaten, 
and it was tobacco which grew there first. So, by their agreement, 
they could not change it. So they rubbed it fine, together with 
ashes, and by that means they were able to take a little into their 
months. 

So this is what people are now accustomed to ; and this, they say, was 
the origin of people's use of tobacco to the present day. — (Translated 
from a contribution by Rev. W. C. Pickersgill to the JPmUieaakma of the 
Malagasy Folk-Lore SocUiy.) 

(To he continued,) 



S. SWITHIN AND RAINMAKERS. 

By Frederick Ernest Sawyer, F.M.S. 

{HE position of S. Swithin as a Rain-Saint, or Deity, has 
been thoroughly considered in its relation to a period of 
heavy rain, or continuous rain, which is supposed to be 
probable at certain periods of the year. It is open to 

question whether this view of the legend be correct, and the Rev. 

John Earle says, ''The real origin appears to have been the habit 
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of attaching to the saints of Christendom any remnants of 
and mythological lore which, by the extinction of heathendom» had 
lost their centre and principle cohesion and were drifting about in 
search of new connections."* There are as Mr. Earle remarks ^* a 
host of raining saints/* f amongst whom we find, in Oreat Britain the 
days of SS. Simon and Jnde (October 28) ; Bollion's Day (Scotland 
July 4); S. John the Baptist (June 24); S. Vitus, Translation of S. 
Martin, Gewydd-y-gylaw (Cewydd of the rain, July 1, a Welsh 
saint}) ; Flanders f S. GK)deli^ye; Oermany^ the Seyen Sleepers (July 
27); Tuscany, S. Galla*s Day (October 5); and Italy, S. Bibiana 
(December 2). 

When it is remembered that the dates range over a period of fire 
months in the ccmparatiyely limited district of North Weetem 
Europe the idea of a rainy period appears untenable, and it may 
be desirable to consider the legend from a fresh point of yiew, and 
to look at S. Swithin, as one of a group, or collection of Rain-Sainta. 
This would be more in accordance with the opinion of Mr. Earie, and, 
as we shall presently show, is a preferable explanation. 

In the earliest periods the phenomena of nature— always mysterious, 
terrible, and awe-inspiring— are at once deified, and we find Storm- 
Gods, Thunder - Gods, and Rain-Gods. In time anthropomorphic 
conceptions of deity arise, and then the phenomena of nature become 
attributes of deity. It is in this stage that they present to the folk- 
lore student features of peculiar interest, namely, in the primitive 
conceptions of the causes of meteorological (or natural) phenomena. 
At a still later period sanctity itself, or rather, saintship, is invested 
with the control over nature, and is thought to possess phenomena- 
producing powers, which are even extended to the remains of saints. 
The story of h>. Swithin belongs to the latter group. 

Before considering the legend it will be well to look at the early 
speculations which have been entertained as to Rainmakers and the 
causes of rain. Job says, ^' He bindeth up the waters in his thick 

* Tscgendt of 8. Smithing p. 53. 

t Proceedings of the Bath Natvral History and Antiquarian Fitld Cl^b, 
vol. ii. p. 161. 

t A'fltes and Queries, 3rd S. vol. Yiii. p. 508. 
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clouds ; and the cloud is not rent under them.*' * This evidently 
indicateB the collection of rain, or the waters, in the clouds, in bottles 
or ressels ; and this is apparently a common view of the matter, for 
in the Book of Enoch, Enoch states, '* There I saw the receptacles of 
wood out of which the winds became separated, the receptacle of hail, 
the receptacle of snow, the receptacle of the clouds, and the cloud 
itself, which continued over the earth before the creation of the world; **f 
also, " The spirit of dew has its abode in the extremities of heaven, in 
connection with the receptacle of rain ; and its progress is in winter 
and summer. The doud produced by it, and the doud of the mist, 
become united ; one gives to the other ; and when the spirit of rain 
is in motion from its receptacle angels come, and opening its receptacle 
bring it forth." ^ 

In India we find that '' Upon the sky above the hill-country of 
Qrissa, Pidzu Pennu the Rain-God of the Khonds rests as he pours 
down the showers through his sieve;** § and *' Over Peru there stands 
a princess with a vase of rain, and when her brother strikes the pitcher 
men hear the shock in thunder and see the flash in lightning.** | 

In Polynesia rain is supposed to be caused by the sun, and ihey say 
that if he is a long time without giving any some of the stars get 
angry and stone him until he causes rain to fall. If we descend lower 
we find that there have not been wanting men who profess— 

** To gaide the thunder and direct the storm;*' 

but it is of course difficult to say exactly where imagination begins 
and actual influence does end. Battles, great fires, telegraph wires, 
railways, &c., have been supposed to a£Fect the rainfall. Some years 
since Mons. Helvetius Otto brought before the Academy of Sciences 
at Paris a " Pluvifuge,** or machine for blowing away rain-douds. It 
consisted of a huge bellows on a high platform.^ There is a curious 
letter of Philip Herbert, third Earl of Pembroke, Lord Chamberlain 

* Chapter xxvi. 8. 

t Archbiflhop Lanrence^s Translation (1821), p. 43. 

% Ibid, p. 62. 

I Kacpherson, India^ p. 357. 

II Markham, Quiehua Grammar and DieHonary^ p. 9. 
^ Not$$ and QuerieSt 2nd 8. voL x. p. 207. 
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to Charles the First, on the subject of bnhiing fern, which in tiieNbrtA' 
of England is supposed to bring rain :— 

« Sir, 

His Majesty taking notice of an opinion entertained' in Stafib^^ 
shire that the burning of Feme doth draw downe rain, and being' 
desirous that the country and himself may enjoy fa^ weltthei' ad'long^ 
as he remains in those parts, his Majesty hath commanded me to write 
to you, to cause all burning of Feme to bee forborne untill his Majeet^' 
be passed this country. Wherein, not doubting but the cOnsid^vlidii' 
of their own interest, as well as of his Maties, will invite the coontrj^ 
to a ready obserranoe of this his Maties command, 

" I rest your very loving friend, 

'^ Pembroke and MoIttg^icbrt. 
** Belvoir, let Angast, 1636. 

" To my very loving friend the High Sheriff of the county of 
Stafford.*' 

In Bnrmah the inhabitants still have a custom of pulling a rope to 
produce rain. A rain party and a drought party tug against each 
other, the rain party being allowed the victory, which in the popular 
notion is generaUy followed by rain. 

We may now consider the Rain-Deities proper, or those possessing 
rain-producing attributes. Mr. Tylor says, ^* the Rain-God is most 
often the Heaven-God, exercising a special function, though sometimes 
takmg a more distinctly individual form, or blending in characteristics 
with a general Water-God."* In an early form we find, from Mr; 
Fergnsson (Tree and Serpent Worehip)^ that the chief characteristic 
of the serpents throughout the Elast in all ages seems to have been 
their power over the wind or rain, which they gave or withheld; 
according to their good or ill will towards man.*' f 

The prophet Elijah was always associated with rain, and Dr. Schlie* 
mann mentions that '* at Mount Euboea, near Mycense, is a temple to 
Elias, and in times of drought the inhabitants of neighbouring villages 
go there in a pilgrimage to invoke Elias to send rain. Form^y the 

• Pnmitive Culture, vol. ii. p. 336. 
AnthropcUfieiU Jeummlf Jnlf 1870, p. 104. 
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site of the shrine was a temple to HcXfoc» the Homeric Sun-Ood-^» 
remarkable coincidenoe." * It is said the Jews are still expecting the 
retom of Elijah, and in heajy storms whisper to one anoUier ** Elijah 
is coming! " Bede records that when S. Wilfrith converted. the inha- 
bitants of Sussex to Christianity ** no rain had fallen in that proyincir 
in three years before his arriral, whereupon a dreadful famine ensued. 

But on the very day on which the nation receiyed the b^>- 

tismof faith there fell a soft but plentiful rain ; the earth rerired 
again." t Upon which Fuller quaintly remarks, *^ On that yery day 
wherein he baptised them (as if God from heayen had poured water - 
into the font) he obtained store of rain, which procured great plenty. 
Obserye (though I am not so ill-natured as to wrangle with all 
mhrades) an apish imitation of Elijah (who carried the key of heayen 
at. his girdle, to lock or unlock it by his prayer); only Elijah gaye rain 
after three years and six months, Wilfrith after bare three years, it 
being good manners to come a little short of his betters." | The > 
assumed connection between saints and rainfall is thus clearly illus- 
trated. 

We may now glance at the legend of S. S within, the details of: 
which it is not necessaxy to repeat in detaQ. The essence of the story * 
seemato bethat interference with the bones of the saint caused an • 
exoessiye rainfall, and it is somewhat remarkable to find the important • 
part dead men's bones occupy in the procedure of professional Rain* 
makers. A letter from a natiye teacher at the Island of Mar6 
(Western: Polynesia) to the Rey. Mr. Busaoott (of the London 
Missionary Society) describes an intenriew with a Rainmaker of 
that, island : ** I again requested him to do his best to procure rain at 
once, that I might be his witness. He then answered, * I do not my 
walk openly, but secretly, because the instrumenta I use are in the* 
bush.' I asked, * What kind of instruments are they 7 ' He answered, 
' Dead.men*s bones^ but not aaybodyHi but those of my own relatiyes."'§ 

In New Caledonia they haye similar customs, and the Rey; George : 

Turner (of the same Society) writes :— '' There is a rain-making class 

* Myeena, p. 147. 

t EeeUiiattioal HUtory, book ir. chap. 18 (Bofan's translatioii). 
I The CffkMreh BUit^ry of BrHain (book ii.)i BrswerVeditio&v P- 388: 
§ Th0 Juvenile 3iUH&Mtfry Mafias^ IWi", p. 2(^ 
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of priests. They blacken tbeniselyes all over, exhume a dead body, 
take the bones to a cave, joint them, and suspend the skeleton OTer 
some taro leares. Water is poured on the skeleton to run down on 
the leaves. They suppose that the soul of the departed takes np the 
water, makes rain of it, and showers it down again. They h«ye to 
fast and remain in the cavern until it rains, and sometimes die in the 
experiment. They generally choose, however, the showery months of 
March and April for their rain-making. If there is too much rain, 
and they want fair weather, they go through a similar process, only 
they kindle a fire under the skeleton and bum it up." * 

In South Africa the Rainmakers are a most important class. The 
Rev. Robert Moffatt, says, '' The rainmaker is, in the estimation of 
the people, no mean personage, possessing an influence over the minds 
of the people superior even to that of their King, who is likewise oom« 
pelled to yield to the dictates of this arch-official. • • « Elach tribe 
has one, and sometimes more, who are also doctors and sextons, or the 
superintendents of the burying of the dead, it being generally believed 
that that ceremony has some influence over the watery treasures that 
float in the skies. . . . Though the bodies of the poor are habitoallj 
exposed, the orders of the rainmaker apply to all, because if any 
were buried it would not rain." Sometimes the rainmaker permits 
interments, and then after various curious observances '^ a large 
bowl of water, with an infusion of bulbs, is brought, when the 
men and women wash their hands and the upper part of their feet» 
shouting 'piila, piila, rain, rain.'" Mr. Moffatt next describes an 
embassy to a rainmaker : — ^* They assured him that, if he would only 
come to the land of the Batlapis, and open the teats of the heavens, 
which had become as hard as a stone, and cause the rains to fall and 
quench the flaming ground, he should be made the greatest man that 
ever lived."t 

In Mexico in seasons of drought, at the festival of the insatiable 
Tlaloc, the god of rain, children, for the most part infants, were 
ofiered up.} 

♦ Nineteen Yean in Polynetia, p. 428. 

t Missionary Labours and Soenes in Southern Africa (1842), pp. 80, 81. 

X History of the Conquest of Mexico (Prescott, 1843), p. 70. 
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Lastly, as in Mexico, we find living human sacrifices, in South 
Africa dead human bodies, and in Polynesia and New Caledonia human 
bones,— -all used in conjunction with professional rainmakers, and 
to produce rain, — these facts seem to point to the -conclusion that there 
is some widespread myth, or story, as to the connection of human 
remains with rainfall, and that in this the true explanation of the story 
of S. Swithin should be sought. 




SOME GREEK FOLK-LORE. 

By Mrs. M. A. Walkbb. 

jURING the many years in which I have been liying in 
contact with the unlettered classes of this country, I have 
found frequent amusement in gleaning such items of 
their folk-lore as came in my path. Some of these are 
very quaint, as the following examples, collected chiefly from Greek 
sources, will show. 

Tuesday is considered a most unfortunate day on which to begin 
any kind of work : from the cutting out of a dress, to the sailing 
of a ship, all must go wrong : the dress will not fit ; the sweetmeats 
will ferment; the house will be weak in its foundations; the ship 
will most certainly be wrecked I One hour out of the twenty-four is 
so especially baneful that a child beginning life at that time is sure 
to grow up vicious and unmanageable; no one, however, knows 
exactly which is the fatal period, and all Tuesday-bom children may 
enjoy the benefit of the doubt, until their perversity betrays the 
malignant influence that overshadowed their birth. 

If you wish to dismiss a visitor without incurring the painful 
necessity of hinting that the visit is unwelcome, let some one quietly 
slip a pinch of salt into his galoshes, left outside the door, and 
immediately the unconscious guest resolves to depart : you may then 
with safety entreat him to prolong the pleasure of his society; nothing 
can withstand the subtle power that compels him to leave. 

In many countries the howling of a dog is taken as the sign of 
death in the neighbourhood ; here, nothing is easier than to avert 
the omen ; again, it is only a little salt that is required : put it in 

Part 7. Q 
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the toe of a slipper, which you turn gently oyer : and you may rest in 
peace. 

A slipper is a strangely useful article ; there should always be one 
at hand for emergencies. Terribly bad luck will befall a family if 
one of its members is allowed, unchecked, to grind the teeth when 
asleep ; quickly stride the mouth of the offender with a slipper^ 
three times— and the family misfortunes are aroided. 

The mysterious influences that hoTer round our beds are mored to 
evil by other grieyances besides the gnashing of teeth: a black hand- 
kerchief on the head of a sleeper is an abomination: woe to the woman 
who may haye thoughtlessly so bound up her brows, her good destiny 
peeping in at the door and seeing the sombre head-dress will cast off 
all interest in the sleeping sinner, and with the gesture *' Na ! N^ ! " 
take flight for eyermore. 

There is great danger in giying and taking incautiously. During 
twelye days before Christmas carefully ayoid giying any thing to any 
one or harm will come of it, and at all times and seasons remember 
neyer to giye either salt or ashes : let people take what they need of 
those homely substances, but if you giye them your house will ineyit- 
ably be burned down. 

Neyer take a piece of soap from a friend's hand; let the giyer lay 
it down, and you may take it up with safety, and thus ayoid the bitter 
quarrel which would surely follow the neglectof this trifling precaution. 
To spill either oil or spirits is most unfortunate; but if wine is 
spilt by a genuine accident you may fairly rejoice in the happy prog- 
nostic. 

If salt is spilt unintentionally, it is sufficient to scatter a little 
pepper upon it to arrest the eyil consequences which would otherwise 
follow. 

A half-open door may occasion serious misfortunes. If the door 
of the house is standing open when a corpse is carried past it must 
be shut in haste, or the uneasy spirit that has so lately left its earthly 
tenement will glide in to take up its abode where it is not desired. 
On the door-step of the house from which the poor body has been so 
hastily removed, a yase or bottle of wine must be thrown down and 
broken, that it may not, at least, seek to re-enter its lost home. 

If the door of a cupboard is left partially open, a visitor may 
happen to glance unconsciously at the worldly goods stored up within, 
but the most disastrous results will follow the innocent glance, as the 
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property will gradaally but sorely slip out of the possession of that 
family by the fatal power of the " evil eye." 

A person who sits down to rest upon a box filled with clothing 
may, quite unwittingly, hinder the happy marriage of the young girl 
whose belongings are packed up there: adverse influences will cer- 
tainly prevent the old woman, whose business it is to negociate mar- 
riages, from coming to that family to seek for a bride. 

Again, any one who sits on the ground in the way of those passing 
in and out of the room occasions much needless trouble, for the 
unthinking person who may have hurriedly stepped across the obstruc- 
tion must — in spite of haste — instantly return to step over a second 
time, and so unwind the spell; otherwise the one stepped over will, 
ere long, shrivel up and perish. 

You may be tired or reflective, or perhaps in a defiant mood, never- 
theless carefully abstain from standing with the arms crossed; to do 
so is to tie up all good fortune in your destiny. 

Be sure to buy vinegar before the sun is down ; if sold afterwards 
it will become musty, but it is not easy to procure it at that time as 
the hakaU are aware of this necessary precaution. 

The first money taken by a dealer in the morning should be rubbed 
all over the face, to ensure a good amount of custom for the rest of 
the day. 

A child falls and cuts hb head on a rough stone: is it the first care 
of the mother to wash and bind up the wound 7 that is an after con- 
sideration : she must first find the exact spot where the accident 
occurred, and, turning her head away, pour on it, over her shoulder, a 
libation of wine or sugared water, then gc quickly away without 
looking round: by this wise measure all bad consequences will be 
avoided, and the hurt can be looked to at leisure. 

The careful Eastern housewife enjoys the guidance of many rules 
of which others are deprived by ignorance and want of faith. She is 
especially attentive to the phenomena that affect the boughata, or 
great wash of the household linen, carefully taking out the pieces of 
half-burnt wooc^ from beneath the copper when all is finished, and 
placing them aside to die out gradually: if, from a fatal idea of 
economy, she is rash enough to extinguish them in water, the house 
and family will infallibly decay from that time. 

A fine display of cleanly -washed and snowy linen is a cheering 
sight after all the labour bestowed, but beware of the false Mend who, 

Q2 
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coming in, treacheronslj admires it. '< How beaatifnlly the lougatha 
has sacceeded ! how spotless ! how white ! " Can anything be more 
cmel ? Soon afterwards the unfortunate washerwoman feels a sharp 
pain in her finger ; she has been struck by the '* eril eye," and there 
is but one remedy : to cut off some part of the neighbour's dress, 
some frayed tatter of her well-worn jacket, bum it in the candle, and 
apply it to the aching finger. 

Cooks have a responsibility connected with the three-legged iron 
trivets on which they set their saucepans oyer the charcoal store : 
when no longer wanted, they must be careful not to leave them standing, 
but to place them with the feet horizontally— otherwise any relation 
likely to pay the family a visit will be prevented from coming. 

When a pair of scissors is left gaping on a table it is said that the 
Archangel Michael's mouth is open, ready to take the soul of some 
one member of the family. 

There is a simple and easy method of overcoming the malignity of 
the *' evil eye," the remedy is valuable in proportion to the injury 
inflicted by the unconscious glance. Take three fine cloves, stick 
them solenmly on a pin, bum them a moment in the flame of the 
candle and wave them about in the air. If one of the cloves bursts, 
the effect is attained, if not, take another tliree and recommence — ihe 
bad influences must be indeed tenacious (or the spice-box mutually 
damp) that can prevent the desired explosion of the clove, always 
provided the trial be made with the needful patience and with 
unwavering faith in its efficacy. 

A person invited to two marriages taking place on the same day 
must only accept one of the invitations ; to attend both weddings 
would bring misfortune on the second couple. 

Do not be too eag^ to compliment a mother on the birth of an 
infant, but remain at least half an-hour in the house before entering 
her room, lest rejoicing should turn to lamentation. 

Such and similar superstitions, of which the number is infinite, 
trivial as thev seem in themselves, possess a certain interest, some in 
their evident derivation from sources of the highest antiquity, others, 
in their connection with like beliefs amongst the peasantry throughout 
Europe ; everywhere modified and shaped by local circumstances, but 
all springing from the same dread of unknown and mysterious 
influences, of which the most potent and the most universally feared 
is the power of the '* evil eye/* 




THE GOOD SERPENT. 

A Chilian Fairy Tale in Spanish, el Gulebroncito, literally 

Bio Snake. 

(CoRected in Concepdon^ ChiU^ by T. H. Moore.) 

jHOU must know to tell, and nnderstand in order to know 
that there was a gentleman who had three children ; two 
sons, and a daughter whose name was Mariqnita. This 
one was precisely the darling of her father and brothers. 
One day when she was in the garden she found a little snake ; she 
took it up and put it in her bosom. There she nursed it, and 
when it was bigger she kept it inside a trunk. Every day she kept 
a plate of food, went to the trunk, opened it, and said to the snake, 
" Sister mine, Florita ! " The snake answered, " What wantest 
thou, sweetheart ? '* put out its head and ate the food. Her father 
noticed this — for whom should she hide away food ? and set his 
servants to spy upon her. When they saw the serpent, that had 
grown ever so big, they were very frightened, and went running to 
the master to tell him that the food was for a very horrid animal. The 
gentleman went to see it \ and indeed the sight of the serpent put one 
in a fright ; he ordered a servant to go with it to a wooded height and 
to kill it. In vain the maiden begged him to leave it her, since she 
had brought it up from a very little one, but her father was not willing, 
only he told the servant instead of killing it, to cast it alive into the 
wood. The maiden remained weeping very much for her snake, for 
she liked it as if it were a sister ; so she passed many days very 
sorrowful. 

One day her father had to send his two sons with a message to the 
king, who lived in a neighbouring town. Being one day at the king's 
table, they were relating many things to him (for they were very well 
instructed in everything), and amongst others they said to him, '^ We 
have a very singular sister, for when she laughs she lets fall fine pearls; 
when she washes her hands, the water next day changes into a block 
of silver ; and when she combs her hair, the hair that falls off becomes 
golden threads/* '^ Is this possible? " said the king. '' So possible 
is it/* said the young men, '^ that we will lose our heads if it be not as 
we have said." " Very well," said the king, " I am going to ask for 
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jonr sister in marriage, and if what joa have told me does not tnrn 
out tnie, I will order your heads to be cat off, as a punishment for 
having deceived me." Soon after he sent messengers to their father, 
asking him for Mariqaita, to become the king's wife. Now, besides 
the gifts which her brothers had talked of, she was beantifdl as the 
sun, and good. 

Her father consented, highly pleased ; and sent her to the king, 
accompanied by her nnrse. The latter had a daughter named Estefania, 
and she and her daughter were very bad-hearted and envioiis. When 
they had travelled half-way, Mariquita fell asleep ; so Estefania said 
to her mother, " Can you tell what I am thinking about ? '* " What 
is it ? " said she to her. '' That it would be a good thing if we were 
to put out Mariquita*s eyes, and cast her off in this wooded height 
(now just then they were passing through a thickly-wooded spot), and 
as the king does not know which is Mariquita, we will tell him that I 
am she, and I shall be married to him." " Very well," said the old 
woman to her ; so they did so, but seeing that the eyes were very 
beautiful, they put them in a glass to keep them. 

The maiden passed a dreadful night in the wood, for that night it 
rained and thundered a great deal ; she was half dead with pain and 
cold. The following day there came a little old man to the wood with 
his little donkey, to get a load of firewood to take to sell in the town, 
and with the money to buy a bag of bran for his family, for he could 
not do any better for them. Instead of getting firewood he found the 
maiden, and moved by pity he took her to his house on his little 
donkey. The little old man had three bad-hearted daughters, who 
treated him very badly. When they saw him coming without firewood 
and a woman in its stead they began to cry out, ** Bad old man, what 
wilt thou give us to eat to-day ? it will be this woman mayhap ? She 
is coming to bring another mouth to the house that we may come to 
an end once for all by dying of hunger ! Of what use is this blind 
wench who cannot gain her living? " Tlie little old man said to them. 
** Have patience, daughters ; this poor creature was in the wood, and 
I have brought her out of pity ; I am going quickly for the load of 
firewood, and you shall soon have your dinners. I will leave my share 
and will give it to her." But his daughters scolded him more and 
more ; for that blind wench he would die of want, and then who was 
going to work for them ? At last he managed to pacify them a little, 
went for the firewood, sold it, and brought them their food. 
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Meanwhile the daughters illtreated Mariqnita in all sorts of ways, 
until at last one of them more merdful than the others got them to 
leave her in peace. The maiden said to this one, '' Little sister, bring 
me a little water to wash my hands.** She brought it to her in a 
broken earthen pot. But the others cried out, '< What a fine ladj I 
she does not like to go and wash herself in the river 1 " But the kind 
one said, ** There now, don't you see that the poor little thing is blind, 
and might fall into the water? " She washed her hands, and sud, 
'^ Keep this water, little sister, till to-morrow." The old man's 
daughter said, '^But to-morrow I will bring thee fresh water." 
Mariquita said, '' But I want the same." At last the girl put it 
away among some shrubs, spilling a little on the ground. The next 
day Mariquita said, <' Little sister, bring me the water that I askea 
thee yesterday to keep for me." She went to bring it, and found in 
its stead a block of silver, and silver on the ground where the water 
was spilt ; and in bringing it the potsherd came to pieces from the 
weight of the silver. <* What is this," said she, '' that I have found 
instead of the water ? " Mariquita said, '' This is silver ; tell daddy 
to go to the town and sell it, for it is worth a great deal ; and let 
him buy for you clothes and food." The little old man did as Mari- 
quita said; they bought it of him for a great deal of money; he bought 
plenty of clothes and plenty of food, and went home well pleased, for 
he had never even dreamed of so much riches. 

Mariquita laughted heartily at the surprise of these people ; and 
while she laughed, gathiBred in her lap the pearls that fell from her 
mouth. Then she said to the little old man, '^ Take these, daddy, they 
are fine pearls; take them to the town and sell them, for they are 
worth a great deal. Buy more food and all that you need.** Mean- 
while she asked the girls for a comb, to comb her hair. They brought 
her one ; for since she had made them rich, they were so kind to her 
that they did not know what to make of her. She began to comb 
herself at the corner of the fireplace; and the girls to take care of 
her feet that she might warm them, put them so close to the fire 
that it almost burnt them. She kept the hair that fell from her 
head, and the next day she had a handful of golden threads. " Take 
these, daddy,** said she to the little old man, *' and go to town and sell 
them, for they are threads of gold. Buy all you need ; all that you 
get for them is for you." The little old man was well pleased, and 
brought much money to his daughters. 
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Meanwhile, Estefania had arriyed at the king's palace. He reoeiTed 
her with great kindness, and married her on the spot. On the morrow 
he made her wash her hands, and put away the water, but the next 
daj it was nothing bnt water. He made her langh, but not a single 
pearl fell from her month. He made her comb herself, and kept the 
fallen hair, but hair it was, and hair it remained. So he slapped his 
forehead, and said, '^ These jonng men have deceived me ; I will order 
their heads to be cat off ! " He did so, and had their bodies embalmed 
to be sent to their father. Estefania went on liring with the king, 
and the time was drawing nigh that she was about to hare a babj, 
so that she was fall of longings for ereiything she set ejes on. 

One day that Mariqaita was sitting in the son, at the door of the 
little old man's hot, his dsaghters saw a big serpent that went towards 
Mariqaita. "Ay!" they said, ^come away from there! there is a 
big serpent, a very dreadfdl one, that is going to eat tiiee ! " She 
said to them, ^ He will not hart me, only let him come ! " The girls 
wanted to kill it, bat Mariqaita woald not let them. Hie serpent 
came near to her, caressed her a great deal, and began to lick the 
sockets of her eyes, for it was the same which she had reared firom a 
little snake. It said to Mariqaita, <' Thy foster sister Estefania will 
soon hare a baby, and all that she sets eyes on she longs for. Send 
the little old man to the town, let him boy the most beaatifdl nosegay 
of flowers that he can find, and take it to sell at the king's palace.*' 
The little old man did so, and when he passed by the palace, cried 
oat, " Who boys nosegays ? " Estefania said to her mother, " I most 
have that nosegay ! *^ Her mother asked the little old man what it 
was worth, and he told her that he sold it for eyes. " Mother," said 
Estefania, " let os take out the eyes of the dog * and gire them to 
him." The old man took them and went his way ; bot, before he 
got home with them the serpent said, " Eyes are coming, Mariqoita, 
bot they are not thine, thine will come later." When the little old 
man arrired, the serpent said to him, " Throw them away, daddy, they 
are dog's eyes ! " The next day Mariqoita told him to boy another 
nosegay finer still, and pass by the palace to sell it for eyes. Estefania 
came oot, as on the day before, to boy it, and said to her mother '^ Let 
OS take oot the cat's eyes, and give them to him." They did so, and 
the little old man took them, bot before he came home the serpent 

• In original Htck. This is not an nnpolite word in Spanish. 
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said, <' Eyes are coming, Mariqnita, bnt thej are not thine, thine will 
come later '* So she said to the little old man, '' Throw them away, 
daddy, they are cat's eyes." The following day, they sent to buy a 
nosegay more beautiful than the others, with birds singing on the top 
of it, and the little old man went to the palace to sell it. Estefania came 
out to buy it, and said to her mother, <' Now we hare no more eyes, 
what shall we do ? for I must have the nosegay." Her mother said 
to her, *' Dost thou not remember that we kept Mariquita's eyes in a 
glass ; we will see if they are sweet yet.** Estefania said, '' So long 
ago, they must be rotten." They went to look for them, and found 
them the same as when they had taken them out ; so they gave them 
to him for the nosegay. Before the little old man got home, the 
serpent said, " Eyes are coming, Mariqnita, and they are thine ! *' So 
when he arriyed she was well pleased, and said, *' These, daddy, are 
really my eyes.*' She took them and gaye them to the serpent. The 
serpent licked the sockets, put the eyes in again, and if beautiful they 
were before, much more beautiful were they afterwards. 

The next day the serpent said, ** Let us go to the palace. Take this 
bag of gold ounces, and as the king takes his afternoon nap with 
Estefania, and has his guards at the door, thou must throw a handful 
of ounces to the soldiers, and while they are busy in gathering them 
up, thou must cry at the door, < Sister mine, Florita I ' I will 
answer, ' What wilt thou, sweetheart ? * Thou wilt say— 

' My senrant Estefania 
In the king's arms asleep ; 
Woe is me 1 because of a faithless wretch.* 

Thou wilt fling another handful of ounces to the guards, and while 
they pick them up we will escape.'* 

They did so one day, but the king, who had seen and heard all, 
gaye orders to his guards to seize Mariqnita and the serpent when 
they came again. But the guards, busied with picking up the ounces, 
took no notice of the king's orders. The third day, the king himself 
got behind the door to seize them, since he could not get his guards 
to do it, eyen though he threatened to cut their heads off. When 
they came the third time, and said the same things, and were running 
away, the king took hold of Mariquita by her clothes and stopped her. 
*^What is this, maiden," said he, "whatwert thou saying ? '* Therewith 
the serpent spoke up for her and said : '' It is that the wife that your 
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royal migesty has is not Mariqnita. She is here; order her to do the 
wonders which her brothers spoke of.** She then told all that the 
two wicked women had done with Mariqnita on the way to the palace. 
The king, very wroth, to<^ her indoors, made her wash her hands» 
kept the water, and the next day it had changed into a block of sHver. 
He made her comb her hair, and the hair that fell off became golden 
threads. She langhed and fine pearls fell from her month. 

The king acknowledged his mistake, and felt yery sorry for haring 
killed so nnjostly the brothers ; he married Mariqnita, and ordained 
great royal feasts, and ordered Estefania and her mother to be lHN>ken 
on the wheel, quartered, afterwards to be burnt and their ashes cast to 
the winds. 

After some time had passed, Mariqnita had twin princes. Once 
when they were lying in the cradle, and their parents fondling them, 
the serpent came, and said, " Which should you like best to see, your 
sons dead, or your brothers alire ? " They answered, ^' Our sons dead^ 
since they are angels from heayen, and our brothers aliye.** The 
serpent cut the infants* throats, and led the parents to the place 
where the bodies of the two brothers lay embalmed, and they found 
them aliye and welL The parents then felt yeiy sorrowful, and went 
back to weep oyer their children ; when they found them aliye, and 
playing in the cradle. The serpent said to them, '^ I haye now done 
all that I can do for you. I haye no more business here, for I am an 
angel sent by God, and I am going back to heayen. Farewell 1 '* 
The tale is finished. 



NOTES, QUERIES, NOTICES, AND NEWS. 

Bogle Hole. — ^ It was in the immediate yicinity of Bogle Hole that 
during one of my earliest yisits I was told by a countryman of super- 
human appearances there, of the huntsman's dogs turning back from 
the pursuit of animals which were something more than what they 
seemed to be, and of a man who in tiying to fly from a high crag was 
killed, as we might haye supposed he would be; but my informant did 
not attribute his fate to want of skill in the means he had adopted for 
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his flight, bnt solely from his having neglected to make an offering of 
barley-cake to the rocks. As evidences are found throaghont the 
entire length of the Roman Wall of unlimited belief in local divinities 
there mnst linger in these stories traces of ancient traditions coeval 
with the faith which assigned to mountains, rivers, fountains, woods, 
and fields, their guardian deities."— Charles Roach Smith's Retrospec- 
tions j Social and Archceological, vol. i. p. 181. 

Edward Peaoook. 

Well Superstition. — The following piece of folk-lore given by one 
of the witnesses examined before the Skye Commissioners at Qlendale 
is worthy of a note.* 

Alexander Ross, crofter and fisherman, Glendale, was [next] called 
and questioned 

Was there not a rule on the estate which the factor could enforce 
for keeping down dogs ? — He enforced the rule on my dog by shooting 
him in a well, and the well has been dry since, although it was 
formerly one of th^ best wells in the country. 

Walter Qreoor. 

Cheshire Wedding Custom, — At Whitsuntide of this year I attended 
the wedding of some relations at Enutsford in Cheshire, and observed 
that the villagers scattered sand opposite the houses of the bride and 
bridegroom and of the friends who took part in the ceremony. All 
sorts of patterns are designed The neighbours appear to have done it 
as a mark of respect. 

H. T. Wood. 

Peacocks foreboding ill-luck, ^^^Jn confirmation of the testimony I 
was able to afford on this subject lately (ante, p. 98), I may mention 
that I have just heard of another instance. A Devonshire friend tells 
me of peacock-screaming being considered to forebode death (just 
the same as a dog howling), and a notable instance of the fact actually 
happened a few months ago in his own house. 

R. H. Busk. 

Barnard Castle — Bewcastle, — Barnard Castle is a town on the 
Tees in the southern part of the county of Durham. Bewcastle is a 

* Compare Folh-Lare of North-East of Scotland, p. 40. 
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delirious, and it was necessary that he should be watched. His 
brother the sawyer, a strong, hale man, of about forty years of age, 
undertook this duty; but, while attending to his brother, he also 
became impressed with the delusion that he was ^ oyerlooked,** and 
that too by his own mother, who lived close by. The delusion gained 
such a hold upon him that his mind was unhinged, and he ultimately 
became so violent that it has been found necessary to remove him to 
the County Lunatic Asylum at Wells. — Bristol Mercwry^ llik March. 
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Shropshire Folk-Lore : a Sheaf of Gleanings. Edited by Charlotte 
Sophia Bnme from the Collections of Georgina F. Jackson. 
London, Shrewsbury, and Chester, 1888. (Trubner and Co.) 
8vo. pp. xiv. ] 76. 

This is the first part of what promises to be a very useful collection 
of local folk-lore. Collections arranged in districts like this must 
always be welcomed, and we cannot endorse the cry raised in some 
quarters that customs incidental to several counties or districts need 
not be repeated in every local collection. Li dealing with folk-lore its 
geography as well as its variations are most important to note. If 
folk-lore is early custom and tradition survived from early times, it 
may in England be due to a Celtic or a Teutonic origin ; and there- 
fore to pick out the geographical limits of certain customs or traditions 
is a most interesting phase of folk-lore studies which has not yet been 
fully appreciated. Such books as Shropshire Folk-Lore will enable 
this to be done when the time comes for it. Miss Bume has taken up 
the Collections of Miss Jackson, whose Shropshire Word'Book was so 
much welcomed, and by the aid of her own local knowledge and her 
clear-sighted discrimination as to what was good and what was not, 
has 8uccee<led in giving us an exceedingly good, if not a model, 
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oountj collection. Shropsliire is certainlj rich in folk-lore. Its 
proximity to Wales lends additional interest to its possessions in this 
field of study. The book when complete will contain sections devoted 
to legends and traditions concerning giants and devils, popular heroeSy 
Wild Edric, Will Edric, Will o' the Wisp, the white cow of Mitchell's 
Fold, bogies, fairies, meres and pools, hidden treasares, names and 
places, concerning ghosts, witchcraft, charming and divination, super- 
stitions, cures, superstitions concerning animals, birds, insects, plants, 
the moon, days of the week, luck and unluck in daily life, birth, 
marriage, and death, customs and superstitions connected with days 
and seasons, the New Year, Shrovetide, Mid-Lent, Passiontide, and 
Easter, Rogationtide and Ascension Day, Whitsuntide, the month of 
May, Midsummer, harvest, All Saints Day, Christmastide, well 
worship, wakes, fairs, and feasts, games, morris dances, play-ballads, 
songs, rhymes, proverbs, notes on churdi bells, epitaphs. It will thus 
be seen that considerable interest attaches to Miss Bume's labours. 
She has occasionally used the publications of this Society for reference 
or for guidance, but the main portion of the work consists entirely of 
local collections obtained from the people themselves. The com- 
parisons occasionally instituted with the folk-lore of other districts 
or of the continent are all to the point, but we mast confess that we 
rather g^dge the space devoted to this portion of the work in favour 
of the much more important work of printing what is fresh gathered. 
The comparisons are too few to be exhaustive, nor do they intend to 
be ; and hence in their incompleteness they do not aid the study very 
much. Still it seems almost ungracious to say even this much in the 
way of objection to a most welcome and most viduable addition to a 
folk-lore collection. We trust our readers will aid Miss Bume in 
bringing out the succeeding parts— aid her in material as well as in 
subscriptions. 

Prof. S. Buggers Studies on Northern Mythology shortly examined. 
By Prof. Dr. George Stephens, F.S.A. With many illustra- 
tions. London, 1883 (Williams and Norgate). 8to. Pp. 181. 

All who know Prof. Stephens's work will hear with delight of any- 
thing fresh from his pen. The vigour, the go, the sturdy manly 
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sincerity of all be writes, his very affectations, quaint and original 
as they are, endear him to his readers. The present work is fnll 
of his peculiar charm. An adequate answer to Prof. Bugge it can 
hardly be caUed — only on one point (that, it is true, a vital one) is 
issue fully joined. It was requisite for Prof. Bugge, in order to 
maintain his view of the late origin of the Norse mythology, as 
presented in the Eddas, to date the Ruthwell Gross from the tenth 
century instead of from the latter half of the seventh, as had been held 
by previous investigators. Prof. Stephens repeats and reaffirms his 
argument for the earlier date, and no unprejudiced reader but will 
admit that he proves his case thoroughly. In other points our author 
contents himself with a simple statement of the absurdity of Prof. 
Bagge's views— but he by no means shows how absurd they really 
are. By far the most valuable and interesting part of his book 
consists in the monuments he figures, some for the first time, from 
English, especially North-English, lands, and in the interpretation he 
gives of their symbolism from Norse mythology. Most remarkable of 
all these is the Gosforth Cross from Cumberland. Amongst other 
Eddaic episodes Prof. Stephens finds the slaying of the Femir wolf 
and the punishment of Loki. Another fragment from Gosforth is 
interpreted to figure Thor's fishing for the Midgardsworm. 

Now for one word of criticism. Prof. Stephens would seem to think 
that the Kelts had nothing of their own in the way of god or hero 
tales. Thus on p. 404, referring to the tale of Thor and his goats, he 
says, '' The same is told of an old Keltic saint. Unhappily I have 
not made a note where I found this. Of course it had been annext 
from the song of some Scandinavian pagan.** The allusion is to the 
well-known story told by Nennius (c. 82) of St. Germanus, and its 
Scandinavian origin is by no means a matter of course. 

Foeaia Popular: Post - Scriptum d la obra Cantos popularea 
Espanolea (de F. R. Marin) Por Demofib. Sevilla : 1883, 
Francisco Alvarez y Ca., Editores, Tetuan 24. 16 mo. pp. 125. 

This booklet is a very interesting dissertation on popular poetry, 
designated by a Spanish writer, '* lozano, huerto de la fantasia 
popular." It has been called forth by the publication of Cantos 
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popidaru EtpamoU*^ hj Maiin. After girin^ mm. aecosst of 
different itffipti at coUectbig them, tke wa^Mi goes on to 
modi of Hie reftl life of the people lies embedded in tha 
their reiiginB, their ideee of life, their sapefstitions» 4c. 
work thoogh beeed on l^wnish popnlsr poetrj, baa a unire 
and is worth j <^ canM stud j. 



The Folk-Lort BOUoieea de !m» frwAcMMMt 
promises to be of mneh ralne. Aeeording to the p rosp ec tn s 
the Tolames to be first issoed will be ColUecwm dt cm^mtm 
eompared with thoee of FranoSy Ital j, and Portngal^ bj A. 
AlTares; S mp er sH eiomeM pcpmlarmj bj A. Ghnchoi j Sienm; 
tumdnt jr JSeMioM popmiares Am dahuet y bj Lnis M<Mitolo j 
strau^ Ac, Ac. A Tolume of about 300 pag«a will be pnbfiihijil 
erery three months at a siibscripti<»i of 15 francs jear^, to hn 
payable to the Editors* Franciso AlTiies j Ca., Zaragona^ 21, 
SeriUe. It is expected that the first Tolome wiD be iasaed dmi^ 
the current month. 

Folk-ToU TmMatiams. — The folkwing tabolatioos hare been 
receired : " The Story of a Dam," " Kgolodikane (a large BendX** 
" The Lion and the Jackal," *^ The Bewitched King^ *^ Much search- 
ing disturbs things that were lying still," ** The Ox which rvtomed to 
life,'' '' The Story of Umknywana," *' Story of Fire Heads,** '^ Ulnsn- 
nana," ^ The Fleeing Girls and the Rock," from The JSontk Ajricam 
Folk'Lore Journal^ by Mr. G. L. Apperson. ** La Soru di la Conti,** 
" La panza chi parra," " Lu Fnrasteri e la Trattari," " Li tri casini,** 
" L'acqoa e la sali," " D padre santo," " H Re di Francia," ^^ Figlio 
mio dottore ! " " Li tri belli cnnmi mei," ** La Re CaTaddTwnorto,** 
'* Russtt-coma-sanga," '• Donna Goangola," ^ La Bella Mainrana,** 
" La Bella di li setti citri," from Pitre's Fiab^ XorelU e Racamti 
Papolari Siciliani raccolti by Mr. E. Sidney Hartland. 

The Annnid Meeting will be held on the 5th July, at 3*30 o'clock. 
The President has Tery kindly offered t^) hare the meeting at his resi- 
dence, 13, Belgrare Sqaare. Members who desire to bring friends to 
the meeting may ha?e cards on application to the Honorary Secretary. 



THE ORATORY, SONGS, LEGENDS, AND FOLK 
TALES OF THE MALAGASY. 

Bt the Rbt. Jamks Sibrsk, Jcxioe, 
( Ckmtinmtd firom poft 211.^ 




THB THRBB 8ISTKRS AKD ITRIxOBA, 

|H£RE was once a certain oonplc who were very rich, and 
they had three childrent all daughters. And of those 
children of theirs, the jonngest, Ifararikvy (^'last 
female"), was the prettiest. 

One day Ifara had a dream, and told it to her sistojre; said she, 
*^ I have had a dream, lasses, and I dreamt that the son of the sun 
came from heaven to take a wife from among as, and it was I whom 
he took, for you two he left behind.'* 

Then the two sisters were very angry about it, and said, *' It is 
true enough that she is prettier than we are, and if a prince or noble 
should seek a wife he would choose her, and not care for us ; so lot 
us consider what to do. Come, let us take her out to play, and And 
out from people which of us they consider the best looking." Bo they 
called Ifara, and said, « Gome, Ifara, let us go and play.'* 

80 they went away all dressed in their best, and soon met an old 
woman. " Granny,*' said they, " which of us three sisters is the 
prettiest?" ''Ramatoli (the eldest) is good looking, RAivo (the 
middle one) is good looking, but Iftkra is better looking than either." 
'^ Oh, dear," said they, '< there's no doubt If&ra is prettier than wo are." 
So they took off Ifara's lamha (the outer native dress, a large oblong 
piece of cloth). 

Presently they met an old man. ** Grandfather," they said, " who 
is the prettiest of us three sisters?" ^'Bknatoi is good looking, 
Ekifo is good looking, but Ifkra is better looking than either." 
<' Dear me 1 although deprived of her Iftmba she is still prettier than 
we are." So they stripped her of her under clothing. 

Then they met with Itrlmobd. (This was an immense monster, half 

Part 8. b 
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litirnufi ftnd bslf beast, a man-eatiiig areatare, and with a frightfully 
nhurit tfliL) ** Oh dear, if here isn't Itiimobe ! Who is the prettiest 
(ft m throe iisters? '* Bat with a snarl he answered jost as the old 
wornan and old man had answered. 

Hn the sisters were beside themselyes with anger because Ifkra was 
proitior than they were, and they said, ** If we were to kill If&ra, 
{M^rhapN father and mother would hear of it and kill us, so let us go 
and got Homo of ltrimob6's yegetables, so that he may eat her." So 
tho slfttors said to her, *' Come, Ifara, let us see who can find the 
nIooNt vegetables/' *' Come along then,'' she said, '<let us take some 
of those yonder " (meaning those of Itrimobd). '< Shall we get the 
rl])0 or tho young ones ? " said If&ra. << Get those just sprouting," said 
tlioy. Thon tliey wont to get them, but the two sisters took the fall- 
grown ones. So when the three shewed theirs to each other Iflira's 
woi*o tho worst. " Oh dear I ** cried she, " why yours are the fnll- 
giH)wn, youVo choatod me.'* " It's yourself, girl, who would take 
tiio unrlpOi'* said tho two ; ** go along and fetch some full-grown ones." 

Ho Itkrtk wont off to get them; but while she was gathering them 
hIio wiut ca\ight by Itrimob^. " I've got you, my lass," said he, " for 
you art^ taking my vegetables ; I'll eat you, my lass." Then Ifara 
critni, ** I am sorry, Itrimobe, but take me for your wife." " Come 
along* thon/* $iad ho (but it was that he might take her home to be 
fattomni, and aAor that oat her). 

Tho sii*tors won^ oxccodingly glad at thii^, and wont away to tell 
thoir fathor and mother, saying, " Ifara stole Itrimv^bo's vt^tables, 
*^^ ho has oaten her,** Then the old people wejn pn>tu>elT for sorrow. 
^> llHnuAv t[o«l up It^ at his house, and would not lefi her go out of 
\Kvr5Sk but vvxYW^i her with mai5 : while he wo::t ir:;o the vvcnirr 
liuutuu^ lhix\^ to fallen her« so that Itan b<x*:juue renr ftt^ aihl 
iko timo ap^^^>*ohe^i tor ItnriK^ to de^>cr her, 

Ktti v^Si^ xii^» whe«i ItHni,^ hap;-«sit\i to haxie c.^c-e SL^r.^i trriiz.^, 
a Un> xio««» >*vsAr>^ j^Uatad:^ £bc>f clvr^ii ;:ir;p^i Vj lfkr*^s sSi? jLZhi 
*A^k ""\%x*^i' :«< a >*t5isr >ii^:t^ r>.v. Itirk. 4^i IT, c-t^ v,'%t aivxv*'^ 
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the ground, and If4ra threw him a rope, which he laid hold of. But 
when he was nearly up he said, " I've got you, Ifara, my lass I" 
Then Ifara let him fall, and he was impaled on his spear and was 
killed* 

So Ifara was there upon the rock ; and she wept and was sad at 
heart for her father and mother. Then came a crow, and when Ifara 
saw it she sang to it as follows: — 

" O yonder crow, O yonder crow I 
Take me to father *b well, 
And I will smooth thy tail t " 

'< And you say I eat unripe earth-nuts, and am I going to carry you 
there ? Stay where you are," said the crow. 
Then came a hawk, to whom she said : — 

** O yonder hawk, O yonder hawk ! 
Take me to father's well, 
And I will smooth thy tail 1" 

<' And you say I am the eater of dead rats, and am I going to carry 
you there ?** 

After that a '< R^" bird (Leptosomus discolor) came, repeating its 
cry, " Reo, reo, reo," which, when Ifara saw, she called to thus: — 

" O yonder reo, O yonder reo I 
Take me to father's well. 
And I will smooth thy tail;" 

" Reo, reo, reo," said the bird, <* come, let me carry you, my lass, 
for I feel for the sorrowful." So the bird took her away and placed 
her on a tree just above the well of her father and mother. 

Soon there came a little slave-girl of theirs to draw water ; she 
washed her face, and seeing a reflection in the water, cried out, " My 
word I to have a pretty face like mine, and yet carry a water-pot on 
my head !" But it was the reflection of Ifara's face she saw in the 
water and took it for her own. So she broke the water-pot in pieces. 
Then Ifara called out from the tree, " Father and mother are at 
expense to buy water-pots, and you break them !" So the slave-girl, 
whose name was Itr^trikandevo, looked all about her and said, 
" Wherever was that person speaking ?" So she went off home. 

• Malagasy spears have a small blade at the foot, by which they are stuck 
in the groand when encamping, &c., so that the large blade stands upright. 
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Meanwhile, his father arrired at the forest^ and opening the bag he 
saw the child there half-famished. So he said, '< So it is yon, little 
rascal, coming in the bag, is it, that made it so heavy 7 you little 
wretch. FU leave yon to die, yon are so tronblesome." So he threw 
him out. But the child said, *^ O father, please give me a cooking- 
pot, and fire, and water, and rice, and a little fuel !" His father 
replied, *^ Why, can you tend a fire ? *' " Yes," said he, " for I can 
add fuel with my mouth until I die.** So he gave him some. Then 
the child said again to his father, '' Please leave me at the foot of 
yonder big tree, daddy, and light the fire a little.** So he kindled 
it^ and left the child there alone, while he, its father, went away 
home. 

When the man got to his house he said to his wife, <' Our child 
went with us in the bag and we have left him there.** The wonuun 
replied, '' Tou carried my son away to abandon him because you 
disliked him, for while he was quite little you wanted to smother him.** 
So they quarrelled together. 

As for the child who was left at the foot of the tree, he made the 
fire bum up, and presently the tree was in a blaze. So the smoke 
ascended, and there came a messenger from Ood and said, " Little round 
one, put out your fire, for you are choking God*s children.** " That's 
exactly what I meant to do,** said the boy, *' for he has acted unfairly 
to me in giving me neither arms or l^s, and that's why I hare made 
such a smoke.** So Grod's messenger went away, and when he came 
to Grod he said, ^ He says you have acted unfairly to him. in giving 
him no arms or l^s, and that's why he is making such a smoke to 
choke your children.*' Then said Grod, ** Go ye, bone-setter, muscle- 
producer, blood-maker, and flesh-smith, prepare him arms and legs.*' 
So these workmen went away, made them, and completed their work. 
Then the messenger came to Grod and said, '* Completed."* 

Still, howerer, the child made the fire smoke, so Grod's messenger 
came again and said, " Why do you still annoy God's children with 
your smoke, although he has given you hands and feet J Why do you 
still do this ? ** Ik6to replied, •• He has not given me a beautiful 
wife, and that's why I still make a smoke." So Grvxi's mes^senger went 
awav airain and saiJ, " Yon have not sri^en him a heantifnl wife, and 
thai is whv he makes a smoke," So be sent him a wife as he 
wished. 

After the messenger had gone, Ikoto still kept up his fir^. IVwn 
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THE DISPUTE FOR SENIORITY AMONG THE MEMBERS OF THE BODY. 

Once upon a time, it is said, the ear, the eye, the mouth, the hand, 
the foot, and the belly, disputed together about seniority; and in this 
manner went the dispute : — 

Said the Ear, '* I am the eldest of all, because it is I who hear all 
things whatsoever." 

And when the Eye heard that, he answered, '< It isn't you who are 
the eldest, but I ; for although you, ear, may even hear, if it wasn^t 
for me, the eye, seeing, then you would see nothing of the way you 
ought to tread." 

And when the Mouth heard that, he was angry, and said, <' You 
fellows here are talking nonsense, and disputing as to who shall be 
the head ; while neither of you are the eldest, but it is I myself ; for 
although you, ear, may ear, and you, eye, eyen may see, if it was not 
for me, mouth, speaking, you would remain silent as stone or wood." 

And when the Hand heard that, he was startled, and said, ^^ Why, 
you ought to be ashamed of yourselves for talking such rubbish, and 
each of you saying, < It is I who am eldest.' Why don't you think a 
little before you speak ? For although you all may be here, ear, and 
eye, and mouth, if it wasn't for me, the hand, which takes hold and 
works, what could you all accomplish ? So let everyone be still, for 
there is no one of you eldest, for I, the hand, alone am the eldest." 

And when the Foot heard that, he burst out laughing, and said, 
" What a set of fools ! just look at the shadow first before you peer 
into the glass. People like you, indeed, quai-relling about seniority ! 
For what are you but maize hung up, so that although you, eye, may 
see, and although you, mouth, may speak, and although you, hand, 
may take hold, if it wasn't for me, the foot, to go and carry you, what 
would you be better than the bottom of the basket, to sit still without 
any other business than to be friends with the ashes?* Don't dispute 
any more about seniority, for none of you is worthy to be senior. For 
it is I, the foot, only who am senior." 

And the Belly, when he heard all that, said, " How is it these 
fellows have a mouth that is never tired, and lips above and below, 
and are not torn to pieces like a rag?" 

"This Ear, forsooth, making himself to be senior I The dog has 



* Alluding to the ashes carried in baskets as mannre for the ricc-iSelds. 
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injAy. 

In old times, they say, there was a certain man who, among 
others, was appointed to serve in the wars. So his wife and children 
and family were exceedingly sorry and troubled ; and he himself also 
was very sad and full of fear, for it was a serious matter to go to the 
wars. So he went to consult a famous diviner. And when he got 
there, the diviner worked the oracle, and the man was seen by the 
divination to be liable to regret ; but yet he would not be hurt by 
gun or spear, or by any sharp weapon. So the diviner spoke to him 
thus : " Thou, Sir, art not to be hurt by the hand of man, nor 
hurt by your own hand; nevertheless you are liable to this little 
matter called ' regret ' (Snina). Still, Sir, if you invoke (or make an 
offering to) the * god in-the-house * (t.«. the sunlight entering into the 
house through a hole in the ridge), and the road be straight, and 
if you offer money to the ancestors, and kill an ox of the right colour 
for the tribe and the family that they may bless you (literally, " blow 
water on you **), for you are overtaken by blame from the dead, and 
have blame from the living, then you shall be free. Therefore make this 
(aforesaid) offering {sorona). And this also is the expiation (Jaditra^ 
a word from the same root Bafady, tabooed, consecrated, devoted) you 
shall make : an unfinished web of cloth, an unpierced gourd, a weed, an 
unripe lemon, something which has died of itself, a withered banana, a 
stone which has stopped the way, earth which has caused one to fall, 
a twisted iiee^ a liana climbing a tree, a road which leads nowhere. 
These are the things you are to take for an expiation. And these also 
are the things for divination: a piece of unbroken money (a dollar), 
two small coins, a cloth in one unjoined piece, a bowl (called " step of 
divination "), a chopper, scissors, a fine cock, honey from living bees, 
and pieces of money of the value of eight pence and a halfpenny. 
If therefore you do all this, you shall free from blame from the dead 
and shall be blessed by the living, you shall have no hindrance, but 
shall return in health and prosperity here to your ancestral home," 

And when the man heard about these many things to be done and to 
pay, he was discouraged and could not hold up his head; so he said, 
*' Yes, I understand it, and I thank yon, may yon be blesse^l by the 
ancestors ; but I will wait a little first to consult with my wife and 
children at home, for to save my life what wotild I not do, although 




THE FOLK-LORE OF YUCATAN. 

Bt Daniel G. Brimton, M.D. 

lUCATAN presents a strange spectacle to the ethnologist. 
The naiiye race, which in nearly every other part of the 
American continent has disappeared before the whito 
invaders or else become their acknowledged inferiors, has 
there gained the npper hand. The native language has ousted the 
Spanish to that extent that whole villages of whites speak Maya only, 
and the fortunes of war in the last generation have sided so much with 
the native braves that they have regained undisputed possession of by 
far the larger part of the peninsula. 

Is there to be recognised in this a revival of that inherent energy 
which prompted their ancestors to the construction of the most remark- 
able specimens of native architecture on the continent, and to the 
development of a ripe social and political fabric ? 

It can scarcely be doubted ; but, however that may be, such con - 
siderations cannot fail to excite our interest in all that relates to a 
race of such plucky persistence. 

As throwing a side-light on their mental constitution, their super- 
stitions and folk-lore merit attention. I happen to have some mate - 
rial on this which has never been published, and some more which has 
only appeared in mediums quite inaccessible even to diligent students. 
Of the former are a manuscript by the Licentiate Zetina of Tabasco, 
a native of Tihosuco, and some notes on the subject by Don Jose 
Maria Lopez, of Merida, and the late Dr. Carl Hermann Berendt; 
while of the latter a report by Don Bartolome Granado de Baeza, 
cura of Yaxcaba, written in 1813, and an article of later date by the 
learned cura, Estani«*lao Carrillo. are particularly noteworthy.* From 

* Informs del Senor Cura de Yaxcabd, Don Bartolome del Granado Baeza, 
in the RegUtro Yn4!atecOy tomo i. pp. 165 et teq. 

The Rey. Estanislao Carrillo was cnra of Ticnl, where be died in 1846. He 
was a zealous archaeologist, and is frequently mentioned by Mr. Stephens in his 
travels in Yucatan. He is deservedly included in the Manual de Biografa 
Yueateca of Don Francisco de P. Sosa (Merida, 1866). His article on the 
subject of the text appeared in the Begittro Yncateco, tomo iv. p. 103. 
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and in this direction their chiefest power is exercised. By a strange 
mixture of Christian and pagan superstition they are called in to cel^ 
brate the misa milperay the '' field mass ** {misa, Spanish, '^ mass " ; 
milpera, a word of Aztec derivation, from milpa^ '^ cornfield "). In 
the native tongue this is caUed the iichj which means the offering or 
sacrifice. It is a distinct survival of a rite mentioned by Diego de 
Landa, one of the earliest bishops of the diocese of Yucatan.* 

The ceremony is as follows : On a sort of altar constructed of sticks 
of equal length the native priest places a fowl, and, having thrown on 
its beak some of the fermented liquor of the country, the pHarriUa^ 
he kills it, and his assistants cook and serve it with certain maize 
cakes of large size and special preparation. When the feast is ready, 
the priest approaches the table, dips a branch of green leaves into a jar 
of pitarrillay and asperges the four cardinal points, at the same time 
calling on the three persons of the Christian Trinity, and the sacred four 
of his own ancient religion, the Pah ah tun. These mysterious beings 
were before the conquest and to this day remain in the native belief the 
gods of rain, and hence of fertility. They are identical with the 
winds, and the four cardinal points from which they blow. To each 
is sacred a particular colour, and in modem times each has been 
identified with a saint in the Catholic calendar. Thus Father Baeza 
tells us that the red Pahahtun is placed at the East, and is known as 
Saint Dominic ; to the North is the white one, who is Saint Grabriel ; 
the black, toward the West, is Saint James ; the yellow is toward the 
South, and is a female, called in the Maya tongue JCKanleox, '< the 
yellow goddess," and bears the Christian name of Mary Magdalen. 

The name Pahahtun is of difficult derivation, but it probably means 
** stone, or pillar, set up or erected,'* and this tallies quite exactly with a 
long description of the ancient rites connected with the worship of these 
important divinities in the old times. There are some discrepancies in 
the colours assigned the different points of the compass, but this 
appears to have varied considerably among the Central American 
nations, though many of them united in having some such symbolism. 

♦ Landa, RelacioH de las G»tajt de Yucatan t pp. 208 et teq. The work of 
Landa was first printed at Paris in 1864. 
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natiye calendar for 1841-2, obtained by Mr. Stephens when in Yucatan. 
In it the days are marked as Incky or onlacky, and against certain 
ones snch entries are made as ** now the bomer lights his fire," ** the 
burner gives his. fire scope," " the burner takes his fire," *^ the burner 
puts out his fire.** This burner, ah toCj is the modem representatiye 
of the ancient priest of the fire, and we find a few obscure references 
to an important rite, the tupp kak, extinction of the fire, which was 
kept up long after the conquest, and probably is still celebrated in the 
remoter villages. The sacred fire in ancient 3Iaya land is said to 
have been guarded by chosen virgins, and it appears in some way to 
have been identified with the force which gives life to the animal and 
vegetable world. 

Another of the modem ceremonies which is imbued with the old 
notion, common to them as to all primitive people, of a soul with 
material wants, is that called " the feast of the food of the soul.*' 
Small cakes are made of the fiesh of hens and pounded maize, and are 
baked in an underground oven. Of these as ULany are placed on the 
altar of the church as the person making the offering has deceased 
relatives for whose well-being he is solicitous. These cakes are called 
hanalptxanj '^ the food of the soul." Evidently they are intended to 
represent the nourishment destined for the soul on its journey through 
the shadowy lands of death. 

Along with these there are many minor superstitions connected 
especially with the growth of crops and fruits. Thus it is widely 
believed that the frait known as the white zapote (Sapota achras, in 
Maya, chock) will not ripen of itself. One must tap it lightly several 
times as it approaches maturity, repeating the formula : — 

Hoken, chechi ; ocen^ takan : 
Depart, greenness : enter, ripeness. 

The owl is looked upon as an uncanny bird, presaging death or 
disease, if it alights on or even files over a house. Another bird, the 
cox, a species of pheasant, is said to predict the approach of high 
northerly winds, when it calls loudly and frequently in the woods ; 
though this, according to one writer, is not so much a superstition as 
an observation of nature, and is usually correct. 

A singular ceremony is at times performed to prevent the death of 
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A MAYA WITCH STORY. 

Btrnta kcft tscKKi^^ j«tel himtiil xchup ; ma tu yoheltah uaix 
A won HIM I II li Willi a woman ; not did he know (her) as 



«aj. Hnpe kin tn yalahti: ^ Huche capel mut tanb.*' Tu 
Awito^ Ooc day be said to her : "Mix two measures (of ) Bnlt" JSho 



hix^ah paibe, ca tu kaUh: ** Baax tial tech?" Hunpcl nkab 
Bux^d (tbcan) fim, then she asked : " Why this (wishest) thon ? " One night 

pixaan hxibe ca tu yilah u hokol u yatan. Ci\ tu chaiili u mazcabo 
^n^e the man and he 'saw go out his wife. Thon ho tix^k his jixo 

ca tu mucul thulbelah tu pach ti kax. Ca kuohioob ti chiohan 
and secretly followed behind (hor)UHhowiHHl. When t hoy arrived at alittJc 

chakan, yan u zazii uh, ca tu inuouba bxib tu bix\v nobi>cb 
rocadow,therobelngabrlghtmoon,th©n hid himwlf the mun in the shade of a great 

vaxche. Ca tu pucah u uok xchup tu i^ach, uaai\ xmabuo tu 
soiba tree. Then throw her garmont»the wvMuan l^ehind (hor>, standing naked in the 
ian uh: ca tu siimU u yotbol oa oulhi chombac. Ca 
faceofthcmoon-.thenshe stripH *^ ^^^ ''*^^"» and wmaine^l more hones. Then 
nacl ti caan. Ca omi tuoaton, oa tu valahi : - Zazal^ 

HeroPCtotHe!«ky. VVhwiih^<Hawdoxntaga\n.thenshesauitohun:'»W ouldsxthvMi 

aan ? ^* Uw\<i^' wa uobxto w uao^l tuo;Uon, tumon tu thcH^tal 

^ , . .' r... tt„» M«%( ,>N^\U\ ^ho a>wi>»i apiin. V<v^nj^ v\t the thiv^wixii: 
reach to tn^?«Ky' ""' ^ 

t^ab. 
(of) i*H. 



j^^ |%| V ^ ^♦^'**' '"^^"^ '^ ^^♦.^W«k |v ,MJ i^rarws 1<^M\ 
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8000 had paid no attention to the osnal offering, perhaps being 
infected with evil modem sceptical views. His crop grew fairly; and 
as the ears were about ripening he visited his field to examine them. 
As he approached he saw with some dismay a tall man among the 
stalks with a large basket over his shoulders, in which he threw the 
ripening ears as fast as he could pluck them. The Indian saluted 
him hesitatingly. The stranger replied, '' I am here gathering in 
that which I sent." Resting from his work, he drew from his pocket 
an immense cigar ; and, taking out a flint and steel, began to strike 
a light But the sparks he struck were flashes of lightning, and the 
sound of his blows was terrible thunderclaps which shook the very 
earth. The poor Indian fell to the ground unconscious with terror ; 
and when he came to himself a hail-storm had destroyed his com, and 
as soon as he reached home he himself was seized with a fever which 
nigh cost him his life. 

The Balams are great smokers, and it is a general belief among the 
Indians that the shooting stars are nothing else than the stumps of 
the huge cigars thrown down the sky by these giant beings. 

Sometimes they carry off children for purposes of their own. When 
Dr. Berendt was exploring the east coast of Yucatan he was told of 
such an occurrence on the Island of San Pedro, north of Belize. A 
little boy of four years wandered to some cacao bushes not more than 
fifty yards from the house, and there all trace of him was lost. There 
was no sign of wolf or tiger, no footprint of kidnapper. They sought 
him the whole day in vain, and then gave up the search, for they knew 
what had happened^the Balam had taken him ! 

The Balams have also the reputation of inculcating a respect for 
the proprieties of life. Zetina tells this story wliich he heard among 
his native friends : One day an Indian and his wife went to their corn- 
patch to gather ears. The man left the field to get some water, and 
his wife threw off the gown she wore lest it should be torn, and was 
naked. Suddenly she heard some one call to her in a loud voice, 
Pixe avito, xnoh cutfi, which Zetina translates literally into Spanish, 
Tapa ta culo, gran diablo / At the same time she received two smart 
blows with a cane. She turned and beheld a tall man with a long 
beardi and a gown which reached to his feet This was the Balam. 
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Another is the Che Fmtc, the Man of the Woods, called by the 
Spanish population the Salonge. He is a hnge fellow without bones 
or joints. For that reason if he lies down he cannot rise witfaont 
extreme di£Bcaltj; hence he sleeps leaning against a tree. His feet are 
rerersedi the heels in fronts the toes behind. He is larger and stronger 
than a ball| and his cobor is red. Li his long arms he carries a 
stick the size of a tree-tronk. He is on the watch for those who stray 
through the woods, and, if he can, will seize and dcTour them. But 
a ready-witted man has always a means of escape. All he has to do 
is to pluck a green branch from a tree, and waving it before him 
begin a liyely dance. This inyariably throws the Wood Ifan into 
conyulsions of mirth. He laughs and laughs until he falls to the 
ground, and once down, haying no joints, he cannot rise, and the 
hunter can proceed leisurdy on his journey. It is singular, Dr. 
Berendt^ how widely distributed is the belief in this strange fancy. 
It recurs in precisely the same form m Yucatan, in Peten, in Tabasco, 
around Palenque, &c 

Another ugly customer is the Cukalkin, This word means ^* the 
priest without a neck,*' and the hobgoblin so named is described as a 
being with head cut off CTcn with the shoulders, who wanders around 
the villages at night, frightening men and children. 

In contrast to the giants are the dwarfs and imps which are ready 
in their malicious ways to sour the pleasures of life. The most com- 
mon of these are the h^lox, or more full Kloxhatoh^ which means ''the 
strong clay images."* They are, indeed, believed to be the actual idols 
and figures in clay which are found about the old temples and tombs, 
and hence an Indian breaks these in pieces whenever he finds them, 
to the great detriment of archasological research. They only appear 
after sunset, and then in the shape of a child of three or four years, or 
sometimes not over a span in height, naked except wearing a large hat. 
They are swift of foot, and can run backwards as fast as forwards. 

* The deriTation of this word is from kat, which in the Dieeionario Maya- 
Eitpanol del Convento de Matul, MS. of abont 1580, is defined as '* la tierra y 
barro de las olleras," but which Perez in his modem Maya dictionary translates 
as " ollas 6 fignras de barro "; oJ, is the plural termination ; /oj?, is strong, or 
the strength of anything ; h' or ah, as it is often written, is the rongh breathing 
which in Maya indicates the mascnline gender. 
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moyes to the woods, where the amorous pnrsaer meets like disappoint- 
ment and a similar sad fate as the yictim of the X tabai. 

As may be supposed, many superstitions ding around the animal 
world. Each spedes of brute has its king, who rules and protects it. 
Even the timid natiye hare may thus assert its rights. An Indian 
told Dr. Berendt that once upon a time a hunter with two dogs fol- 
lowed a hare into a care. There he found a large hole leading mider 
the earth. He descended, and came to the town of the hares, lliey 
smzed him and his dogs and brought him before their king, and it was 
no easy matter for him to get off by dint of protests and promises. 

There are also tales of the Straw Bird or Phantom Bird. The 
hunter unexpectedly sees a handsome bird on a branch before him. He 
fires and misses. He repeats his shot in vain. After a while it falls 
of itself, and proYCS to be nothing but a coloured feather. Then he 
knows that he has been fooled by the Zohol ehich. 

An object of much dread is the Black Tail, Ehmeilj an imaginary 
snake with a black, broad, and forked tail. He glides into houses at 
night where a nursing mother is asleep ; and, coyering her nostrils 
with his tail, sucks the milk from her breasts. 

These are probably but a small portion of the superstitions of the 
modem Mayas. They are too reticent to speak of these subjects other 
than by accident to the white man. He is quite certain either to ridi- 
cule or to reprove such confidences. But what is above collected is a 
moderately complete, and certainly, as far as it goes, an accurate 
notion of their folk-lore. 



AN IRISH FOLK-TALE. 

|HE following folk-tale I took down from the mouth of an 
old Lrish woman about twelve years ago. She had heard 
it, she told me, from an old schoolmaster when she was 
a girl [i.e. about 1810 — 1820], but her memory was 

evidently at fault here and there. I give it as nearly as possible in 

her own words. 




FOLK-LORE IN RELATION TO PSYCHO- 
LOGY AND EDUCA'nON. 



r-^ 



)->' 



F aU the prorerbs on the earth, << Train np a child in the 
way he should go" is the one which wonhl seem to 
admit of the least doubt as to its meaning. We all of 
ns know the way — we have trodden it oorselyes ; we all 
of ns know the child— oar neighbonr*Sy if not our own. Yet seldom 
has there been a more complete transformation than that which the 
interpretation of this proverb has undergone in the last decade of 
years. The educators of Tom Tulliyer and Tom Brown knew of only 
one subject of instruction, and only one method of teaching it. Their 
^rpe of a scholar was Mr. Gasaubon ; beyond the Oreek and Latin 
classics they knew of no education, and attempted none. But educa- 
tors are now beginning to see that their duty is not to merely impart 
instruction in some one subject, valuable though that subject may be, but 
to call forth the varied capacities of the young minds ; not to mould 
all children in one and the same branch of study, but to train the 
faculties for the performance of the various functions that the mem- 
bers of a highly-developed society are required to discharge. The ideal 
of the new educator is Mr. Phoabus, the Aryan. 

But this progress to a higher interpretation of the * way ' brings 
with it a revelation of our ignorance of the ' child.' We begin to see 
how littie we really know of a child's mind, its capacity, its direction, 
and rate of growth, the lines of least resistance into it for each element 
of instruction. Yet a knowledge of all these things is an indis- 
pensable pre-requisite for a competent educator, and therefore it is 
little wonder tliat a systematic investigation is being made into the 
problem, What is a child? The inquiries that have to bo made 
travel into r^ons already occupied by various groups of researchers, 
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thai of grouping the incidents properly round the centre of interest, 
and no training is more likely to give skill in it than a careful study 
of the anatomy of standard folk-stories, as they will appear in our 
Sodety^s tabulation. 

With respect to proverbs, it is equally obyious that much has been 
done by folk-lorists in the direction of classifying proyerbial sayings. 
But we want proverbs classified, not merely according to their con- 
nection with each other, but also in their relation to the different 
periods and orders of society, so that we may light at once on the 
group best suited to the various points of morality that we desire to 
instil. And this is important, because, from the research I have 
myself been able to make, I think that if a classification by subjects and 
periods, similar to that suggested by Mr. Long, were carried out^ we 
should find that proverbs will fall of themselves into social groups, 
and that, as one period of society gives way to another, new proverbs 
come up without always driving out the earlier ones. We thus get 
contradictory proverbs, and it is very necessary to the educator who 
deals in proverbn to know which form contains the highest social 
morality. 

Even more important than either the story or the proverb alone is 
the combination of the two into the moral story. It is not easy to 
construct a good story, but a moral story is almost always a failure. 
Either the story is undramatic or the moral dubious ; and not in- 
frequently a bad moral is tagged on to a worse story. I lately read a 
choice specimen which was printed in a German educational periodical 
as a model for kindergarten teachers. It narrated the fortunes of two 
spiders, one of whom was an uraUe spinnenmadam,^ to whom another 
and younger spider paid a morning call. This apparently polite 
attention irritated the elder lady to such an extent that she fought the 
younger one, and after a prolonged struggle slew her and sucked her 
blood, afterwards returning thanks in the historical German manner 
that she knew how to help herself in time of need. The proceedings 
had been watched with intense interest by a cheerful sparrow (em 

* "Unteromstanden/* says the narrator,'* konnen diespfnoenmadamenalt, ja, 
Qialt werden." Foasibly ! 
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inkori in Znla means a hing^ and ttdn ihe Bkg ; bat when the words 
are conjoined— tnJfeoM jiem/tf— *do they mean the hmg m the aiy, or 
the Lord m Heaven ? Lexical considerations fail ns entirely. To 
sum np the times that mfawt by itself means Ung and xul» by itsdf 
%h^^ in order to infer by numerical majority the probable meaning of 
the words in conjonctiony begs the qneetion, which is precisely whether 
by being conjoined they may not haye dereloped a new meaning. To 
take a parallel instance from a modem language : herr ra» hmmtl 
cannot be rendered iht gentleman in the sk^y although the ordinary 
meaning of herr is certainly gentleman, and of himmd sky. The 
question, in short, is not one of vocabularies and roots, but of our 
notion of what is reasonable or unreasonable in sayage thought, of the 
extent to which sayages are likely to use metaphorical language, the 
deadly they haye attained for abstract thought : in one word, of our 
theory of the psychology of early man.* 

The difficulties in the way of constructing sudh a theory, which 
would be simply a science of comparatiye psychology, are obyious. 
Competent inquirers are few and far between, their opportunities are 
comparatiyely restricted, and the gulf between them and their cate- 
chumens must always be a great one. And, when these difficulties 
haye been more or less surmounted, the results haye to be interpreted 
by stay-at-home students who are debarred from the remotest acquaint- 
ance with the enyironment of sayage life, and whose difficulties are con- 
sequently increased ten-fold. 

It is just at this point that aid is forthcoming in the form of inyesti- 
gations into the psychology of modem children. Not only have we 

* It is cnrioiiB that this poiot is entirely OTerlooked by those Sanskritists who 
acciue anthropologists of neglecting the study of the Vedas. Tet erery page of 
the translations of the Vedas shows that Sanskritists are not at one with them- 
selres as to the mental characteristics of the poets they are translating. Prof. 
Max MiUler states the difficulty very fairly in his note on R.y. i. 64, ii. {li, V, 
trfifUlatedy toI. i. p. 93), where be decides to translate "the boys of Dyn: 
the bulls of Dyu." But, as Prof. Ludwig translates without personification, we 
may conclude that he does not accept the eminent Oxford scholar's reasoning. 
Both translations are equally grammatical, so that the question is a purely 
psychological one; and until Sanskritists settle it, and declare which translation 
they will abide by, it is impossible for non-Sanakritists to attempt to use the 
Vedas. 
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mind it, or goes through and ahinea an the upper aide of the akjf, or goes 
nUo or behind the mocn as the moon is behind it in the day. ...'** 

Lightning— 

'' is Gk)d jpul^ifi^ (ml hie finger^ or opening a dooTf or tuming a gas 
quickf or (yeiy common) striking many matches iU once^ throwing 
eUmee and iron Jbr eparhe^ eetting paper afire^ or it is light going 
outside and inside the sky, and stars falling. Qod keeps rain in 
hearen in a hig eink^ rawe of huckete^ a big tub or barrele, and they 
run over, or he lete it down with a water-hoee throuf^ a eieve^ a dipper 
with holee^ or eprinkUe or tipe it down or tuma a faucet" 

As for babies,— 

God *' lete them down or drope themt and the women or doctors eaick 
them, or he leaves them on the side-walk, or bringe them down a wooden 
ladder badtwarde and puUa it up ogam, .... or ihiejfiydown and loee 
of their winge m eome place or other and forget it. They were also 
often said to be found in flour-barrels, and ike flour eticks ever eo hmg^ 
gou knoWf or they grow in cabbageSf or God pute them in water. . . ." 

Quotations like these could be multiplied to any length, but those 
I have giren will be enough to show the kind of evidence whidi 
psychology will place at the service of folk-lorists, and of the value of 
that evidence there can hardly be a doubt. 

ni. — But out of this reciprocal aid grows a third consideration of 
the good which may be effected if the students of folk-lore, of 
psychology, and of education, will go together through the world, like 
the famous six in the mdrchen. In studying the origin of folk-tales 
we are very apt to look upon folk-lore as something quite dead and 
ancient, a relic to be preserved, and not a custom to be maintained. 
And yet, if we think of it, nothing is more certain than that every 
folk-story was once alive in the sense that for the people who told it 
it had a real present meaning, and was told among them, not because 
it referred to the heavenly bodies, or had been handed down from 
ancient times, but because it reflected the daily life of the villagers, 
their ideas of right and wrong, their hopes and fears, the means to 
ward off harm from their cattle, and to make the crops bear rich fruit. 

There are two great collections of folk-tales which have been formed 

* Italics represent the chlldr6n*8 own words. 



itUt4/i^ </ ii^ yMj^ exmmmuHj ^reij fiae <jf Ike Bkaj kAboIs 
YUlui^ Uftt, UMi YiUMt^ mniud^ the femdmdeiiemer represcBts tiv 
*:^mu¥^-Um4^, tMd'i^rieyep m hj wbtterer name die ofioer v«b 
^M irkiO kmi ^ftrg« of tb« eolttraied iimdowi. The TiDiigers^ kite 
/»/# mtkUMftiA •!! <^«r ili« ¥iUflg« Und^ to that the serrmiit in scmnn^ 
(tk« Mr4« ir^/ilM Umi\iU down eTerybodj'f cropfl ; and in the hailiflrs 
Allowing hm to mm tb»t all ui right we haye again a reflec^n ci 
mmmnniA \\k\ lot it ffo<|iientlj liappened that one yillager's plot was 
wholly mtfomuiiA hy iboie of others, so tiiat no path led to it, and 
iiOH«fi^U0Mtl)r a^m^NH oould only be had bj recourse to the bailiff, "who, 
if riooiiSHAfy, treads down a path to the specified farthing dole.*'* In 
t>htt SAma way the trampling of the two dozen men is legalised by the 
prfMMiniw of tba ImlllfT. 

Thare ara many niore stories which show, like this one, that the 
fulk-tala Is tha natural accompaniment of folk-life, reflecting all its 
pbasas from day to d^y. Nor has the folk-tale ceased entirely out 
of tha laud, It llvas on in tlie satirical picture-stories of Punchy it has 
\U full dovalopmaut in the ethical novel of writers like Qeorge Eliot. 
Aud any i4\a who has t^ars to hear can learn that the spirit of folk- 
lv>v^ is still vigoivui* auiou^ the folk. All that is wanted is a little 
guidauoi) X\^ sM that s^arit into renewed actiyity. Shall that guidance 
W Uokiu^ ? Philosophy after philosophy rises and passes away, 
loaviu^ uo maik Whiud it; our moralists are discussing — and seem 
Uk^4y tv^ go on discussiug*— whether or not we ought to be moral; 
^ut uo OU0 mai'ts that the ancient tales which kept the morals oi the 
Mk ^wcet aud pure are (>assiug awaj^ and that new ones are not 
tiUiu^ up their plac^. Son i/pi/tittt^rriLtrts nm^ kanc itajieru 

♦ i.KMuaK^ yUi. C>MNi». im .¥%**i*»^J Im^titfttioms, Arehatfvi<m*i^ ▼ol. xiri. 

c>^*a*% ^. ^l ; Ui UKlifik, CSujij^injil, Mmstrn India^ p. ^ : Utippwr, i^wn/u^ 
c'w^«/«4U/y Z.vA/*\ >v>L ui. j>. 140. rth> >pr«ttoiiDg oi :i Tiila^tjr^ siiax^ OT«r 
bhc 3«xi,K>u« v>^ clh» >tilt^(e lauU '^ :i tauuliar teamro jt cummanal dcuaomT. 



NOTES, QUERIES, NOTICES, AND NEWS. 



Scotch Riddle. — This has not, so far as I know, been yet recorded. 

It is from the Buchan district of Aberdeenshire. The answer is a cow 

being milked, 

" Pink ! Pank I 

Tn aneth the bank, 

Ten upo' foor." 

J. W. Grombib. 
Children's Rhyme, " The DeviCa dead:'— {See p. 196.) I find that 
this was known to Charles Lamb. In his '* Letters," yol. i. p. 1 67 
(1887), he says of *' Shakespeare's Mnse/' ^'I thought she had been 
dead, and buried in Stratford Church, with the young man that kept 
her company :— 

* Bnt it seemi like the deyil, 
Buried in Cole Harbour, 
Some say she's risen again, 
Gone 'prentice to a barber.' " 

James Britten. 

S. S within and Rainmakers. — The article on this subject in last 

month's issue contains no allusion to S. M6dard, who holds this 

function oyer Belgium, and the greater part of France. All the 

departments under the influence of the mistral suffer terribly from 

want of rain. I have been at many places in the Ard^che, Gard, 

Drome, Rhine, Benches dn Rhone, Yar, where the people have declared 

that it had not rained comme ilfaut for 20 years, nevertheless they have 

a quaint version of our '' Red sky in the moming,** &g. 

« Qnand le ciel est ronge le matin, 
C'est signe qn'il ra moniller son prochain.*' 

In the departments bordering the Swiss Alps, the variableness of 
the climate is testified by the proverb : 

<^ Qnand il fait bean, prends ton mantean, 
Qnand il plent prends ce qne tn venz." 

S. M6dard is the 9th June, and when he rains the idea also obtains 
that S. Barnabas (11th June) can keep him in check, an idea which 
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has some analogy with the old English sajing that <' Barnabj briglii** 
betokens a mn of fine weather. 

Expressing anxietj at a gathering of doads once at starting on 
an excursion in Toscanj, the drirer quoted a queer sajing to leassme 



«« QnaiidD psflBeggian' Gcvpi Sand, 
Sempre arcmo belle giofnate" 

Whidi I took to be an allosion to some rdks he might have curied, 
bat foond (m enquiry that his *'Corpi Santi ** denoted o«r own peiBona. 

R.H.B1SK. 

Addenda to Brmwem {Folk-Lort B^emrd^ toI. t.>— Mr. Kaii Pcftiacm 

has pointed oat to me the following passage in the Pfafi Amms^ m 

thirtecnth-ccntary Sooth German poem, composed by Der Stacker. 

The hoo, a prototype of Ealens{H«gel, who goes thnM^ the world 

golfing and tricking his cuitemporaries, persuades the good peofilc <^ 

a certain town to entrust th»r money to him by trifii^ them that he 

has in his possession a rery precious relic, whidi he will skm them, 

the head of St. Brandan, which has commanded him to boild m 

cathedral (Lambl's editioa, Leipng, 1872, p. S2). Mr. P^arsoa 

bdieres that this incident has, like most of the remaindter of the poem, 

g(akt into one of the many rersioos of Euienspce^d, bat camwc gire 

the exact reference. It seems perni:&=iWe hy spe^mUte whether ther« 

may not be some D>nnectioa between this bead of St. Bnadaa, which 

m preserred as a relic an^l speaks with its owner, aad the head of Bran 

the Blessed, which remains ODComzpted. aD*i which is as pve^aat 

company as erer in the desh. It is at any raze wixth en^jinrrw^ 

^ whether th«e be any early legend conn«?cted with St. Brui'«iia*s kefti. 

None sudi appears in the earliest reiiactivos of St. Branviran's Vova^ 

as printed by Schroder. Erlangen, 1S71. It nny b^ OfCai in to* 

same conneetion that in what is presaniablj the earll«?st r^^iictica of 

R. de Bcctoq's QndU du S<nJit Graa^^ printed by Hacher. Le M;iajSv 

1S75. the €oaTera«:a of Britain to Christiaahy is daallT carried o« bT 

Etc as* Is this a rarjiiit of the Welsh traditiTc which ascribes the 

o?aTer^oa to Bran ! It .s cnn^'Os that the intr.xiuctorr machiaerT 

of one of the two forms (the German one ■ in which che BtTiadaiiK 

Voyage exists ^ Tery anuLir to that of Walter Mape's i^mst ^f t%4 
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very abusire. It was stated that defendant was endeayouring to carry 
out an old Cheshire custom. The men lifted women on Easter Monday, 
and women lifted men on Easter Tuesday. The magistrates informed 
defendant he must apologise and pay the costs.^ Yorkshire Chuette, 
April 7th, 1888. 



QUERIES. 



Can any Member of the Folk-Lore Society tell me if any graves of 
the Vikings have been found in New England, and, if so, when ? 

X. 



NOTICES AND NEWS. 

Die Njalasage inebeeondere in ihren juristichen BeatandtheiUn. Ein 
kritischer Beitrag zur alt-nordischtn RechU* und Literatur- 
geechichte, von K. Lehmann und H. Schnorr von Carolsfeld. 
Berlin and London : D. Nutt. 1888. 

The above-named work is a most important contribution to the 
study of old Northern law as well as to the settlement of the vexed 
question of the date and composition of the Njalssaga. K is well 
known that the tendency of modem criticism has been to date this, 
in common with the majority of the Icelandic sagas, from a much later 
period than that to which it had been ascribed by earlier writers. But 
it is evident that if the date (latter half of the thirteenth century) 
which now commends itself to the most competent scholars be the correct 
one, the evidence afforded by the saga as to the principle of juris- 
prudence, and the forms of procedure in the Icelandic republican period, 
is seriously diminished in value. The authors resolved to test the 
saga exclusively from the legal standpoint. It is well known that the 
whole action of the story passes, as one may say, in the Courts ; that 
the motives of the different personages are dealt chiefly in their legal 
aspect, and that the saga is full of legal learning and technical details. 
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the Coondl, which stated (1) that the pablicaiion of ihe FoOh-Zm^ 
Journal in monthly parts had been f aTonrably accepted by the flmii 
bers, and wonld seirey it was hoped, to make the Sodetj more widdj 
known. (2) The Folk-Tale Committee have met with a considenUe 
amount of support They wonld be glad to receire the names of 
members who would undertake tabulations of folk-tales. Forma caa 
be obtained from the Hon. Secretary. The Council also reoonuoMiid 
that an additional Honoraiy Secretary be appointed to take charge lof 
the financial and non-literary portions of the labours now performed fay* 
Mr. Oomme. The Tolume for the present year (t(^gether with the Folk" 
Lore Journal)^ Folk Medicine^ by W. O. Black, was ready for issue to 
the members. — Mr. Fenton moved, << That considering the resulta of 
folk-lore research in education and in investigations into thepsychologj 
of children, the Council be requested to instruct the Folk-Tale and 
ProTerbs Committees to put themselves in communicaticm with the 
Froebel Society with a view to bringing about a co-operation between 
students of folk-lore, education, and psychology.'* This was seconded 
by Mr. H. B. Wheatiey, and approved, A cordial vote of thanks to 
the President for his services to the Society, terminated the proceedings. 
The following tabulations of folk-tales have been received :— '' Lu 
li Raocunta," '' Lu cuntu di li Racconta," '* Lu Pappagaddu chi cnnta 
tri cunti," *< Lu Pappagaddu chi cunta tri cunti " (the Parrot's first 
tale), *' Lu Pappagaddu chi cunta tri cunti " (the Parrot's second 
tale), '* Lu Pappagaddu chi cunta tri cunti " (the Parrot's third tale), 
« n Fratello e la Sordla," ^* Li Figghi di lu Re di Spagna," « Poirra- 
bedda," <* La Orasta di lu basilico," <' Catarina la Sapienti," << Bella e 
Sapiente," '' Bianca-comu-nivi-russa-comu-focu," '* Lu Re di Spagna,'* 
'' Mandruni and Mandruna," '* Li tri figghi obbidienti," '^ Marv^ia," 
«* Lu Re d'Amuri " (the King of Love), " Lu Scavu " (the Slave), 
from Pitr6's Fiaht Nouvelle t Raoconii popolari SicUiani^ by Mr. E* 
Sidney Hartland. '< The Singing Sack," '' A girl who wanted three 
husbands," ««The Knights of the Fish," ** Fair Flower," " The Bird 
of Truth," «* The Blue Lily," « John the Conqueror," " The Knavish 
Little Bird," « The Three Wishes," '• The Fox and the Goose," " The 
littie Ant," «« The Hunchback," *« Fairy Friar," from Caballero's Bird 
of Truths and other Fatty Tales, by Mr. J. W. Crombie. 



THE ORATORY, SONGS, LEGENDS, AND FOLK- 
TALES OF THE MALAGASY. 

By thb Rev. James Sibree, Junior. 
( Continued from page 243.^ 



IKdAsOKA, OHILD of ITRiMOBJft. 

B^^SS NCE upon a time, it is said, Ind^soka, child of Itiimob^, and 
pHH4 IHtra, was called by her feUow-servants to draw water. 80 
^JU|^^ Ind^soka called from the house, '< Just wait a bit for me, for 
^^*^^ I want to eat a little rice first." However, her companions 
did not wait for her, but went off. So when Ind^oka's rice was eaten 
she took a water-pot (but it was Itrimob^'s silver vessel she took) and 
went after her companions. And when she came there her companions 
looked at her water-pot, and it was a silver one. So they said, '< Oh 
dear, Ind^soka I do you see these broken pots of ours ? we've broken, 
lass, everyone of our water-pots " (but that was a lie, for they had hidden- 
them in the water-channels). Then Ind^soka looked at the pieces of 
broken pot, and supposed that they were really their water-pots. So 
they spoke to her again, and said, " Do you break up yours, too." 
Then Ind^soka tried hard to break her*s and struck it smartly ; but 
it would not break, for it was silver and therefore hard. So Ind^oka 
said again, " Let that do, friends, lest I be killed by Itrlmob^ for 
breaking his silver vessel." But all of them called out at once, 
^' Ours are broken and gone all to pieces, and you alone are going 
to carry water-pot and water home to the village!" So Ind^oka 
tried hard again to break her's, but still it would not break; but 
at last she hammered it with a stone, and then at length the vessel 
was broken. And as soon as Indesoka's vessel was broken, they all 
hastened and took their water-pots out of the ditch, and shouted 
out with glee, " Ha, here are our pots I here are our pots 1" And 
upon that Lidesoka stood confused and troubled, but after a little 

Part 9. u 
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she went a little way into a caye in the rock, but did not enter, for the 
cave was blocked with stones; so she knocked but could not open it. 
Then she spoke thus, ** If I am consecrated from father and mother, 
let this open 1** So the cave opened and she entered in. And haying 
oome in, she spoke again, '^ If I am noble by father and noble by 
mother, then let this shut up, that Itrimob^ may not pass !" So the 
stone door closed of itself, and Ind^oka hid there. 

And when the seryant-girls who had been with Inddsoka came up 
to the yillage they accused her to Itrhnobd of haying broken his 
silyer yessel. And when Itrimobd heard that he was angry and sud, 
" m eat her! " (If^ra, howeyer, was not there, but only the girls who 
made the accusation.) And when Jlkm came into the house ItiimobS 
said, <' If^ I here is my daughter Ind^ka's portion of rice and 
drumstick of fowl ; take it, and call her home, for I won't eat her.*' 
(But he hid his purpose from Jlin lest she should tell Ind^ka; for 
Ifibra was her mother.) So If ^a went away to where Inddsoka was, 
and came to the caye. And arriying there she called out^ singing 
thus:— • 

** Bandeaoka oh! Bandesoka! 
Hidden in the rock. 
Bandeaoka ohl 
In the rock not speaking. 
Bandesoka ohl 
Friend deceiying, 
Bandesoka oh! 
And killing nnto death. 
Bandesoka oh ! 
Your little meal of rice, 
Bandesoka ohl 
Your little share of fowl, 
Bandesoka oh 7 " 

Then Inddsoka also replied thus : 

** Mother, oh my mother! 
Hidden in the rock. 
My mother oh 1 
In the rock not speaking. 
Mj mother oh ! 
Friend deceiying. 
My mother oh! 
And killing onto death, 
My mother ohl" 
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honse he spoke to Rafara his wife, and said, '' O mother ! I have 

got some lamb's flesh here, bnt I did not see Ind^oka ; bat here is 

the rice and the fowPs leg, and here also is your lamb's flesh." But 

no sooner had Rafara looked at it than she was astonished, and said, 

** dear, this is my child 1** Then Itrimob^ asked her, *' What is 

that yon say ? " Then Rafara recovered herself and said, '' No, not 

at all, for I was speaking of your mutton." So Itrimob^ sent her, 

saying, " Hang up the mutton.^ Then Rafara spoke sofUy, '' My 

child's flesh, and he says, < Hang it up.' " So Itiimob^ said again, 

^ What's that you are muttering about ? " Rafara replied, '< Yes, for 

m hang it up " (but she was afraid about his eating it, for Itr)- 

mob^ was brutal). Then she cooked it. And when Ind^ka's flesh 

was'cookel, Itrlmob^ sent Rafara, telling her, '< Do you go and invite 

those south and those north, invite those east and those west." Then 

Iftra murmured, and muttered again, saying, *< I am dead ; my child 1" 

8o Itrimob^ said again, ** What is that you keep on muttering to 

yourself? " Then said Rafara, '' Not at all was I saying anything ; 

for I say, ' Gome along and invite the folks.' " Then Ifara called 

out: 

'* Inyited, inyited, oh. 
Ye here to the sonthi 

And the bones of my child Uirow not away. 
Invited, inyited, oh, 
Te hero to the north I 

And the bones of my child throw not away. 
Invited, invited, oh, 
Ye here to the west! 

And the bones of my child throw not away. 
Invited, invited, oh. 
Ye here to the casti 
And the bones of my child throw not away/' 

So the people bidden all came and ate ; but no one ate the bones. 

And when the people had eaten, Rafara collected her child's bones 
and dried them in the sun ; and when they were dry she pounded 
them and put them in a clean vessel. Then she placed them in 
seven baskets one within the other, and after a little they joined 
together and the head appeared; then they gradually increased and 
the body came together, and after a little while more the hands and 
feet were formed ; and at last the body was completely restored, and 
there was no difference in its appearance from the first. So when 
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Itrimob^ saw it he was startled, and said, " dear, Rafara I Is 
this Indesoka, or some other child ? " Then Rafara replied, " You have 
eaten Indesoka, for this is my sister's child." 

And after some time Itnmob6 said, " Rafara! come here and 
dress my hair."* So Rafara replied, ** Come here, then, if you want 
it done." Then she dressed his hair, doing it near the middle roof 
post of the house.f So Rafara worked away diligently, for Itrimob^ 
had very long hair. And when his hair was completely plaited, 
Rafara took each large lock and tied it firmly to the roof-post. Then 
Itrimobe spoke, for it hurt his head, and said, " Don't plait it too 
tightly." Rafara replied, ** Bear it a little longer, for your hair is 
just finished." (But at the same time she fastened it more tightly 
still.) And when the whole had been firmly tied, Rafara spoke and 
said, ** You fellow, Itrimobe, you have killed my daughter, so I will not 
let you go until your life is gone." Then Itrimobe struggled hard to 
escape, but was unable, so Rafara took the knife with which Itrimobe 
had cut up Indesoka and plunged it into Itrimobe, so that he died. 
Then Rafara also cleared his bones of the flesh, and pounded it, and 
added salt, and sent some to all Itrimob^'s relatives, and, as they knew 
nothing about it, they ate it. Then Rafara said, '< You have eaten 
the bones of Itrimobe, who was your relative, for they were flavoured 
with salt, and became savoury, and therefore you swallowed them," 
And when his relatives heard that, they mourned and wept ; but some 
of them would not believe that of Itrimobe, for they said, " Itrimobe 
cannot be killed by man;" but they knew not that Rafara had 
fastened him to the roof-post, and had thus killed him. 

And after Itrimobe was dead Rafara and Indesoka inherited all his 
possessions, both in the land and in the town ; for is not that the 
custom ? (And thus, so goes the story, Itrimobe met his death. We 
children who live did not know him, so that if there is any fiction in 
the story it was the people of old time who told lies.) 

♦ Except the military class amoDg the Hova Malagasy, all the different 
peoples of the island, men as well as women, have their hair arranged in a 
great number of little plaits, so that hair dressing is an operation requiring a 
considerable expenditure of time. 

f Malagasy houses in the central provinces have their roofs supported chiefly 
by three tall posts reaching to the ridge, one at each end of the house, and 
the third in the centre. 
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THB LITTLE BIRD AND HE WHO ATE IT. 

Once upon a time there was a young bird of the species called 

arUsiUtff and it was stoned by a certain man ; so the bird cried oat 

thus: 

<< Throws stones indeed, does this man, O, 

Throws stones at the little antsaly, O I 
Throws stones O !" 
So the man still went on throwing ; and, the bird*s foot being struck, 
it fell to the ground and was caught by the man. And when he had 
got it, it began to sing thus : 

" Obtained indeed has this man, O, 
Obtained the little antsaly, O 1 
Obtained O I" 
Then the man took the bird home. And when he had come to his 

wife, the bird spake again thus : 

** Obtained indeed has this man, O, 

Obtained the little antsaly, 1 

Obtamed O !'* 
So the man's wife was astonished, and said, << Dear me, why this bird 
speaks I Whatever you may think, it's an unlucky business ; for I 
never in all my life saw such a thing as this." But the man said, 
** If you won't eat it, I'll eat it by myself." So he killed the bird and 
cut it up, and said to his child, " Take hold, child, for it bothers me." 
But the mother interposed, saying, " If you're my child don't you 
take hold of it, for it's unlucky." So the child would not take hold, 
for it was afraid of its mother. Then the bird called out again : 

" Will cut np indeed, will this man, 

Will cnt np the little antsaly I 

Willcntnpl" 
Then the wife said again, ** Dear me, are you really bold enough to do 
that ? A bird speaking ! and you dare cook it ?" But the man did 
not answer and went on by himself ; and presently really began to 
cut. So the bird called out again : 

** Is cooking indeed, is this man, 

Is cooking the little antsaly I 

Is cooking !'* 
And after a little while the bird was cooked and the man ate ; but 
the people in the house would not eat, for they were afraid. Then 
the bird called out again : 

** Is eating indeed, is this man, 

Is eating the little antsaly t 

Is eating !'' 
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And after the man bad eaten he sat down north of the hearth,* and 

his wife sat south of it, and the children east of it. And after a 

little time the man's stomach began to swell, and the bird also called 

out again in his stomach thus : 

'* Ib fall indeed, is this maxii 
Is fall of the little antsaly ! 
Is fall 1" 

Then his wife spoke again to him, " Now you see what you've got I 

for you were admonished and wouldn't take warning." But the man 

could not answer, but wept, and his tears flowed apace. And then, 

wonderful to relate, the bird's parents out in the field called out : 

*' Gone where is the little antsaly ? 
Oone where is the little antsaly ? 
Gone where ?'* 

And their child there in the man's stomach answered thus : 

** Here indeed I am, father, 
Here indeed I am, mother, 
Here I" 

So the parent birds heard it and came near ; and coming west of the 

compound called out thus : 

*' Gone where is the little antsaly ? 
Grone where is the little antsaly ? 
Gone where ?** 

So the bird answered again : 

" Here indeed I am, father, 
Here indeed I am, mother. 
Here V* 

And when the pair heard that they came into the house and also said, 
**Wasit you (pi.) who ate our child?" Then the children in the 
house answered, ^'It was daddy who ate it." So the birds spoke 
again, " Why was it that thou atest our child ?" But the man 
answered nothing, but wept profusely. Then the birds tore up the 
man's belly with their claws and got their child ; and then the three 
went home into the woods, but the man who would not be warned by 
wife and children died. 

* Hoya honses are always hailt north and sonth, and north of the hearth, which 
is an open fire-place of earth and stones, is the place of honour in the honse. 

{To be continued,) 



ANANCI STORIES. 




|N the Folh-Lore -Record, vol. iii. Part i., two Ananci Stories 
are given, as related by a Mulatto woman, bom in An- 
tigua, who said that Ananci was the spider. Probably 
many negro stories of a similar character are to be met 
with in the works of travellers and others. I have heard them spoken 
of by a lady who was born in Jamaica as Nancy* Stories, and sach 
would seem to have been the name generally given to them by 
Europeans. Mr. Matthew Gregory Lewis, better known as "Monk** 
Lewis, thus refers to them in his Journal of a West India Proprietor, 
The term " Ananci " is, however, the proper one ; as appears from the 
following passage taken from William Bosman's Description of the 
Coast of Quinea^ which also enables us to understand why the spider 
should be credited with the stories in question. Bosman, after men- 
tioning an enormous spider which is found on the Gold Coast, says, 
*' the Negroes call this spider Ananse, and believe that the first men 
were made by this creature ; and, notwithstanding some of them by 
conversation with Europeans are better informed, there are yet a 
great number that remain of that opinion, out of which folly they are 
not to be reasoned," 

The following is from the Journal (p. 253) of Lewis, who says : 

" The negroes are also very fond of what they call Nancy stories, part 
of which is related, and part sung. The heroine of one of them is an 
old woman named Mammy Luna, who having left a pot boiling in 
her hut, found it robbed on her return. Her suspicions were divided 
between two children whom she found at play near her door and 
some Negroes who had passed that way to market. The children 
denied the theft positively. It was necessary for the negroes, in 
order to reach their own estate, to wade through a river at that time 
almost dry ; and on their return Mammy Luna (who, it would seem 
was not without some skill in witchcraft) warned them to take care 
in venturing across the stream, for that the water would infallibly 

♦ Thi8 is really " ananci '* with the initial Towel dropped. 
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* Oh ! mammy,* answered the girl, ' me no see nothing.' ' Good child/ 
said again the old woman, ^ and good will come to yon/ Not far 
distant was a cocoa-tree, and here was another old woman without any 
more head than the former one. The same question was asked her, 
and she failed not to give the same answer which had already met 
with so good a reception. Still she travelled forward, and began to 
feel faint through want of food, when, under a mahogany-tree, she not 
only saw a third old woman but one who, to her great satisfacti<»iy 
had got a head between her shoulders. She stopped, and made her 
best courtesy. ' How day, grannie.* ' How day, my piccaniny, what 
matter, you no look well ? ' * Grannie, me lilly hungry.' * My 
piccaniny, you see that hut, there's rice in the pot, take it, and yam- 
yamme; but if you see one black puss, mind you give him him share.* 
The child hastened to profit by the permission ; the ' one black puss ' 
failed not to make its appearance, and was served first to its portion 
of rice, after which it departed, and the child had but just finished the 
meal when the mistress of the hut entered, and told her that she might 
help herself to three eggs out of the fowl-house, but that she must not 
take any of the talking ones : perhaps, too, she might find the black 
puss there also, but if she did, she was to take no notice of her. 
Unluckily all the eggs seemed to be as fond of talking as if they had 
been so many old maids, and the moment that the child entered the 
fowl-house, there was a cry of * Take me ! Take me / ' from all quarters. 
However, she was punctual in her obedience ; and although the con- 
vcrsible eggs were remarkably fine and large, she searched about till 
at length she had collected three little dirty-looking eggs that had not 
a word to say for themselves. The old woman now dismissed her 
guest, bidding her to return home without fear, but not to forget to 
break one of the eggs under each of the three trees near which she 
had seen an old woman that morning. The first eg^ produced a water- 
jug exactly similar to that which she had broken ; out of the second 
came a whole large sugar estate; and out of the third a splendid 
equipage, in which she returned to her aunt, delivered up the jug, 
related that an old woman in a red docker {i,e. petticoat) had made 
her a great lady, and then departed in triumph to her sugar estate. 
Stung by envy, the aunt lost no time in sending her own daughter 
to search for the same good fortune which had befallen her cousin. 
She found the cotton-tree and the headless old woman, and had the 
same question addressed to her ; but instead of returning the same 
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incredible speed, and never showed her red docker in that part of the 
island any more." 

At page 801 of his Journal^ Mr. Lewis gives what he calls an 
African Nancy story. It runs as follows : — '' The head man (t.e. 
the king) of a large district in Africa, in one of his tours visited a 
young nobleman, to whom he lost a considerable sum at play. On 
his departure he loaded his host with caresses, and insisted on his 
coming in person to receive payment at court ; but his pretended 
kindness had not deceived the nurse of the young man. She told 
him that the headman was certainly incensed against him for having 
conquered him at play, and meant to do him some injury; that having 
been so positively ordered to come to court he could not avoid 
obeying ; but she advised him to take the river-road, where, at a 
particular hour, he would find the king's youngest and favourite 
daughter bathing ; and she instructed him how to behave. The 
youth reached the river, and concealed himself till he saw the princess 
enter the stream alone ; but when she thought fit to regain the bank, 
she found herself extremely embarrassed. ' Ho-day ! what is become 
of my clothes ? Ho-day ! who has stolen my clothes ? Ho-day ! if 
any one will bring me back my clothes, I promise that no harm shall 
happen to him this day. I ' This was the cue for which the youth 
had been instructed to wait. * Here are your clothes, missy ! ' said he, 
stepping from his concealment ; * a rogue had stolen them while. yon 
were bathing, but I took them from him and have brought them 
back.' * Well, young man, I will keep my promise to you. You are 
going to court, I know ; and I know also that the headman will chop 
off your head unless at first sight you can tell him which of his three 
daughters is the youngest. Now I am she ; and in order that you 
may not mistake, I will take care to make a sign, and then do not you 
fail to pitch upon me.' The young man assured her that having once 
seen her he never could possibly mistake her for any other, and then 
set forwards with a lightened heart. The headman received him very 
graciously, feasted him with magnificence, and told him that he would 
present him to his three daughters, only there was a slight rule 
respecting them to which he must conform. Whoever could not point 
out which was the youngest, must immediately lose his head. Tlio 
young man kissed the ground in obedience, the door opened, and in 
walked three little black dogs. Now then, the necessity of the pre- 
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the point of giving up tlie attempt in despair, when it struck him that 
each of the cats had a slight thread passed round its neck, and that 
while the threads of two were scarlet, that of the third was bine. 
' This is your youngest daughter/ cried he, snatching up the cat with 
the blue thread. The headman was utterly at a loss to conceive by what 
means he had made the discovery, but could not deny the fact, for 
there stood the princesses in their own shape. He therefore affected 
to be greatly pleased, gave him his bride, and made a great feasty 
which was followed by a ball ; but in the midst of it the princess 
whispered her lover to follow her silently into the garden. Here she 
told him that an old Obeah woman, who had been her father's norsey 
had warned him that if his youngest daughter should live to see the day 
after her wedding he would lose his power and his life together; that 
she, therefore, was sure of his intending to destroy both herself and 
her bridegroom that night in their sleep, but that being aware of all 
these circumstances she had watched him so narrowly as to get 
possession of some of his magical secrets, which might possibly enable 
her to counteract his cruel designs. She then gathered a rose, picked 
up a pebble, filled a small phial with water from a rivulet ; and thus 
provided, she and her lover betook themselves to flight upon a couple 
of the swiftest steeds in her father's stables. It was midnight before 
the headman missed them; his rage was excessive, and, immediately 
mounting his great horse Dandy, he set forward in pursuit of the 
lovers. Now Dandy galloped at the rate of ten miles a minute. The 
princess was soon aware of her pursuer : without loss of time she 
pulled the rose to pieces, scattered the leaves behind her, and had the 
satisfaction of seeing them instantly grow up into a wood of briars, so 
strong and so thickly planted that Dandy vainly attempted to force 
his way through them. But, alas ! this fence was but of a very 
perishaV»le nature. In the time that it would have taken to wither its 
parent rose-leaves, the briars withered away, and Dandy was soon able 
to trample Ihem down, while he continued his pursuit. Now then the 
pebble was thrown in his passage, it burst into forty pieces, and every 
piece in a minute became a rock as lofty as the Andes. But the 
Andes themselves would have offered no insurmountable obstacle to 
Dandy, who bounded from precipice to precipice, and the lovers and 
the headman could once more distinguish each other by the first beams 
of the rising sun. The headman roared, and threatened, and 
brandished a monstrous sabre ; Dandy tore up the ground as he ran, 
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their mother^ chiefly from a rooted aversion to their aunt, who, 
although from interested motives she stooped to flatter her sister-in- 
law, was haughty, ill-natured, and even suspected of Oheahism, firom 
the occasional visits of an enormous hlack dog whom she called TigeTi 
and whom she never failed to feed and caress with marked distinction. 
In case of Sarah's death, the aunt, in right of her brother, was the 
heiress of his property. She was determined to remove this obstacle 
to her wishes; and after treating her for some time with harshness 
and even cruelty, she one night took occasion to quarrel with her for 
some trifling fault, and fairly turned her out of doors. The poor girl 
seated herself on a stone near the house and endeavoured to beguile 
the time by singing, 

" Ho-day, poor me O I 

Poor me, Sarah Winyan O I 

Thoy call me neger, neger ! 

They call me Sarah Winyan ! " 

But her song was soon interrupted by a loud rushing among the 
bushes, and the growling which accompanied it announced the 
approach of the dreaded Tiger. She endeavoured to secure herself 
against his attacks by climbing a tree ; but it seems that Tiger had 
not been suspected of Obeahism without reason ; for he immediately 
growled out an assurance to the girl that come down she must and 
should. Her aunt, he said, had made her over to him by contract, and 
had turned her out of doors that night for the express purpose of 
giving him an opportunity of carrying her away. If she would 
descend from the tree and follow him willingly to his own den to wait 
upon him he engaged to do her no harm; but if she refused to do this, 
he threatened to gnaw down the tree without loss of time, and tear 
hor into a thousand pieces. His long sbarj) teeth, which he gnashed 
occasionally during the above speech, appeared perfectly adequate to 
the execution of his menaces, and Sarah judged it most prudent to 
obey his commands. But as she followed Tiger into the wood she 
took care to resume her song of 

" Ho-day, poor me O ! " 

in hopes that some one passing near them might hear her name and 
come to her rescue. Tiger however was aware of this, and positively 
forbad her singing. However she contrived every now and then to 
loiter behind, and when she thought him out of hearing her 

" Ho-day ! poor me O I " 
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subdue those ferocious animals if Tiger bad not been killed and qnar- 
tered by Sarah Winyan's brothers. As to the aunt, she received the 
punishment she merited." 

To these Ananci stories given by Lewis may be added the follo?riiig 
extract from Dr. Thomas Winterbottom's Account of the native Afrir 
cans in the Neighbourhood of Sierra Leone^ published in 1808- The 
author says (vol. i. p. 120): "The natives round Sierra Leone are 
fond of inventing little histories or fables, in relating which they often 
spend a great part of the night ; in these animals are usually the 
dramatis personce; the stratagems of the leopard and alligator are 
occasionally introduced, and form as brilliant a part as those of the 
fox in the fables of ^sop. The two following stories may serve as 
specimens of their mode of relating them: an elephant and a goat had 
once a dispute which could eat most; and, in order to decide it, they 
went into a meadow as big as from here to white man's country. After 
having eaten some time the goat lay down upon a rock to chew the 
cud. ' What are you doing ? ' said the elephant to him. ' I am eating 
this rock,' replied the goat ; * and when I have done I will eat you.' 
The elephant, terrified at this unexpected threat, betook himself to 
flight, and since that time has never dared to enter a town in which 
there is a goat.^^ 

Again— "A man and his wife were travelling through a thick 
wood, and carried with them their spoiled and froward child. Seeing 
a gourd lying near the path, the child cried for it, and the father took 
it up, and pursued his journey. Soon afterwards one of those spirits 
called Min, to whom the gourd belonged, awaking from his sleep, and 
being thirsty, seeks for his gourd bottle. Not finding it, he sings a 
couplet, which he repeats once or twice in a plaintive tone of voice, 
* Where are you, my gourd ? Why have you gone away, and left 
me thus alone ? ' In answer to this, the gourd instantly replies in 
the same tone, * I have not nin away from you, oh Min, but have been 
carried off against my will.' The man, alarmed at this strange 
occurrence, throws down the gourd, and, with his wife and child, 
endeavours to escape by flight. Min, pursuing the direction of the 
sound, arrives at the spot, and takes up his gourd. Provoked at the 
theft, he resolves to find the culprit, and sings as before — * Where is 
the wretch who stole my gourd ? I'll wreak my vengeance on his 
guilty head.' The child then accuses itself, and is dropped by the 
father and mother, who pursue their flight in the most agonizing state 
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out flew a large lime, which he had crammed into it. Upon which 
both his wives fell upon him like two furies ; beat him out of the 
hoose ; and whenever afterwards he begged them to go to the pro- 
vision grounds they told him that he had got no lime in his mouth 
then^ and obliged him from that time forward to do the whole work 

himself." 

C. Stanilahd Wake. 




KELPIE STORIES FROM THE NORTH 

OF SCOTLAND.* 

Kelpie as useful. 

MAN in carting home his peats for winter fuel was in the 
habit of seeing a big black horse grazing on the banks of 
the Ugie, at Inverugie Castle, near Peterhead, each 
morning as he passed to the ^' moss." He told some of 
his neighbours. They suspected what the horse was, and advised the 
man to get a " waith-horse " bridle, approach the animal with all 
care and caution, and cast the bridle over his liead. The man now 
knew the nature of the creature, and followed the advice. Kelpie was 
secured, and did good work in carrying stones to build the bridge over 
the Ugie at Inverugie. When his services were no longer needed he 
was set at liberty. As he left he said : — 

** Sehr back an sehr behns 
Cairryt a' the Brig o' Innemgie's stehns." 

The old man, who handed down this story to his children, from one 
of whom I have now got it, used to say to any of them that coin- 
plained of being tired after a hard day's work : " Oh, aye, ye'rc like 
the kelpie that cairryt the stehns to big the brig o' Innerugie, * sehr 
back an sehr behns.* " 

• See Dalyell's Darker Sitperstitions of Scotland^ p. 543. Folk-Lorc of the 
Northern Counties^ p. 272. Folk-Lore of the North-East of Scotland^ pp. 66, 67. 
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Kelpie as hurtful. 

A miller was annoyed bj a kelpie entering his mill during night 
and playing havoc among the grain and meal. One night he shut up 
in the mill his boar, for a miller generally kept a good many pigs 
and a breeding sow or two. As usual kelpie entered the mill. The 
boar stood on his defence, and fought the kelpie. Next night the 
creature appeared at the miller's window, and called to him, " Is there 
a chattie i' the mill the nicht ? *' ** Aye, there is a chattie i' the mill, 
an will be for ever mair," was the answer. Kelpie returned no more 
to the mill, 

'^ A lad and a lass " were taking a journey together. They came 
to a stream, which they had to cross by a ford. Seeing a white horse 
grazing on the bank they thought it would be easier to cross on horse- 
back, if they could but catch the animal, than by wading. They found 
no difficulty in getting hold of the horse. They mounted, and entered 
the ford. Everything seemed to be going well, till they reached the 
middle of the ford. Then the animal started off at full gallop down 
the stream. He rushed along with loud haw-hawing, and kept shout- 
ing now and again : 

** Sit sicker, Jenny Milne; ride fest Davie, 
Till we win t* the pots o' Balrehvie.". 

Kelpie is commonly spoken of as a black horse. 

There is a deep pool in the Bum of Strichen, near the farm of Braco, 
Aberdeenshire. It was the home of a kelpie. One evening, a man, 
on his journey home, had to cross the stream. It was in flood, and 
the man was brought to a standstill. He saw a horse grazing on the 
bank. He conceived the idea of mounting him, and thus crossing the 
flooded waters. He went up to the animal, that submitted quite gently, 
and mounted. No sooner was he seated than off the creature ran, 
plunging along to the deepest part of the pool, and dragging his 
victim with him below the water. 

Kelpie in Human Form. 

Kelpie sometimes takes the form of a grey wrinkled old man. 

A man was crossing the Bum of Strichen, at the same place, the 
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farm of Braco. On approaching a dyke he had to pass oyer, he heard, 
as he thought, some one speaking. He walked quietly towards the 
spot from which the sound of words came, and peeped over the dyke. 
He saw an old man mending his browsers, and, as he was mending, he 
kept saying, ''That clout 'ill dee i here; and this ane 'ill dee there.** 
The man looked, and listened for a little. At last he inflicted a blow 
on the old man's head, saying, '^ An this clout 'ill dee there." In a 
moment the kelpie was in his true form, and ofif with loud neighing to 
his deep pool. 

Kelpie seeking Human Companionship. 

A young woman was on a journey. Night came down, and she 
lost her way. After wandering a little, she came to a place which 
seemed likely to give her shelter for the night. She entered, and com- 
posed herself to such rest as she could draw out of her resting-place. 
By-and-bye a little dog came, and lay down by her side. Shortly after 
kelpie made his appearance, and said to her, ^^ Mack bed, bonnie lass, 
a'll lie wi' you the nicht." She was at a loss what to say or do to 
keep kelpie away. The doggie came to her help, and told her to say 
she had no blankets wherewith to make a bed. She said, " I hive 
nithing t' mack a bed wi'." Kelpie disappeared, but returned after a 
little, and threw into the place, where the woman and the dog were, a 
quantity of bedding, and repeated his former words : " Mack bed, 
bonnie lass, for a'll lie wi' you the nicht." What was now to be done ? 
The doggie again came to tlie rescue. ** Tell liim y're thirsty, an 
bid him fess a drink in sieve an riwon dish," said the cunning animal. 
She did so, and kelpie set off to fetch the water. He soon came back 
with the complaint : " They winna baud in," " Then stop them wi' 
fog." Away went kelpie to gather fog (mosses), and to stop up the 
meshes of the riddle, and the crack in " te rivven dish." Hardj did 
kelpie toil, but still the water escaped. By the time he came back, 
day had dawned, and the maiden was free. 

Walter Greoor. 
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mjsterions plant. In a medical book entitled Simples tncoffmtoM em la 
Medicina, written by Friar E^teban de Yilla, and published in Bmgos 
in 1654, we are told that the swallow teaches us the nse of '' el colirio 
en la celidonia, con que da vista & sos polios y nombre & esta planta, 
que se dijo hirundinariay por sn inventor la golondrina." It would 
appear from this that the mysterious pito-real is nothing more than 
celidonia — the chelidonium majus, or swallow-wort. The English 
name seems also to indicate some connexion with the swallowB. 
Grimm accounts for this connexion differently : " Das chelidonium 
heisst daher, weil es mit Ankunft der Schwalben spriesst, und bei 
ihrem Abzug verdorrt." * Pliny however gives the same account of 
the use of this plant as Esteban de Villa : '' Ghelidoniam yisui 
saluberrimam hirundines monstravere, vexatis pullorum oculis ilia 
medentes." f 

There is a belief prevalent in some parts of Spain that snakes never 
die. When they feel death approaching they loosen their skin and 
draw themselves out of it. Then they grow to be serpents ; and, 
finally, developing scales and wings, become dragons, and fly away to 
the wilderness. They regard the lizard as a staunch friend of men, 
but a bitter enemy of women. Another curious superstition is that 
cocks, when they grow old, lay an egg from which a basilisk is 
hatched. This basilisk kills with its look the first person it sees ; but 
if the person sees it first it is killed itself. Analogies to the first part 
of this superstition are found in England, Scotknd, Germany, and 
the north of France.^ Pliny gives the same account of the basilisk's 
magic power of killing by a glance, § while Sir Thomas Browne even 
attempts an explanation of the phenomenon. || 

J. W. Crombie. 

♦ Deutsche Mythologie, xxiv. 8. 636. 

t PliniuSf viii. 27. 

X Notes and Q^teries, 6th S., vol. vi. pp. 278-477. Cf. also Gregor'a Folk- 
Lore of the Nortlv-East of Scotland, p. 140. Is it not this which is alluded to in 
Isaiah, chapter lix. verse 6? 

§ JHinivSf xxix. 4. 

II Vulgar Errors, iii. 7. The superstition is alluded to by Quevedo (El 
Parnaso Espanol^ musa vi. rom. xxiii.), and is the subject of a popular riddle 
(Marin, Cant. Pop. E*pan. p. 397). 
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decked with flowers is seated, whilst around her in a circle stand oilier 
girls, also crowned with flowers, who hold hands, and intone, like a 
Greek chorus, — 

*' Un cnartito para la Maya, 
Que no tiene manto ni saya." 

'^ A penny for the May who has neither mantle nor petticoat.'* 

An account of this is to be found in La Encyclopedia of Seville 

(ano V. numero 17). 

Evelyn Mabtinengo Gebabbsoo. 
Sale, Lago di Oarda. 

Biding the Stang at Welbum, — At the Malton Sessions on July 
14th, before Mr. E. C. Taylor, Sir W. Worsley, and Mr. Einnear, 
five young men of Welbum were charged with obstructing the high- 
way by carrying out an almost obsolete practice known as " riding 
the stang " thereon, on the 21st of Juno. It seems that one of the 
villagers had become notorious as a wife-beater, and the young men 
took this method of showing their ideas of his conduct. They had 
dressed up an efiigy, and, mounting it in a cart, they yoked a lot of 
juveniles to the shafts, and paraded the village singing an old dog- 
gerel rhyme and beating the effigy, which was ultimately taken into 
the fields and burnt. P.O. Smith, stationed at Welbum, said that on 
the 2 1st June, about 8 p.m., he was on duty in the village and he 
saw the defendants drawing a cart containing an effigy. One man 
(Bielby) was drawing the cart and the others were inside. They 
repeated some sort of a speech, stopping at different places, and the 
road was obstructed — about 200 persons gathering together. Lang- 
dale was the man who repeated the speech, but witness could not tell 
what he said. It was an ordinary farmer's cart that the effigy and 
the men were in. They went down into a field and burnt the efiSgy, 
which was dressed as a man and stood 5ft. 6 in. in height, and to the 
best of witness's belief the effigy had a mask on. Previous to going 
in the field they called at the man's house for whom they were sup- 
posed to be " riding the stang," and they asked him if he was not 
going to pay for it. The Chairman said: "After considerable 
hesitation we have this decision to make — that under the circum- 
stances detailed to us this moming we have decided to dismiss the 
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who passes the limits I fix shall — Fll not say what he shall be done 
to— bat yon'U see ! Oo, Fm looking at jonV^^^'Wuthering ffeigkU^ 
ed. 1881, pp. 11-12. 

(2.) Pigeons' Feathers. — " * That's a turkey's,' she mormiired to 
herself, ' and this is a wild duck's, and this is a pigeon's. Ah, they 
put pigeons^ feathers in the pillows — no wonder I couldn't die I Let 
me take care to throw it on the floor when I lie down.' "— /^. p. 102. 

(3.) Elf-shots. — (a.) '^ < I see in you, Nelly,' she contmued dreamily, 
' an aged woman ; you have grey hair and bent shoulders. This bed 
is the fairy cave under Peniston Crag, and you are gathering elf-MU 
to hurt our heifers, pretending, while I am near, that they are only 
locks of wool. That's what youll come to fifty years hence ; I know 
you are not so now.' " — Ibid. 

(h.) '< Confused as Catherine was, her wits were alert at applying 
our conyersation. ' Ah ! Nelly has played traitor,' she exclaimed 
passionately. * Nelly is my hidden enemy. You witch I So you do 
seek elf-holts to hurt us ! Let me go, and Fll make her rue I Fll 
make her howl a recantation I * " — Ibid. p. 107. 

I do not think that those citations call for comment here. The 

superstitions referred to are found commonly enough in collections of 

folk-lore. I am not however familiar with passages similar to the 

al)oye in standard literature; and as at once testimonies to the careful 

observation of Emily Bronte, and illustrations of the familiar use of 

scraps of folk-lore in everyday life, I have brought them together for 

ready reference in the pages of the Folk-Lore Journal. 

William George Black. 
1, Alfred Terrace, Glasgow. 

[Mr. Black's suggestion is a good one. But we think an index of 

these items would suffice. — Editor.] 

Sorcery and Witchcraft in South Italy. — A paper was read on this 
subject before the Society of Anthropology of Paris, on 4th January, 
1883, by M. de Maricourt, member of the Archaeological Committee 
of Senlis (Oise). The author referred to the superstitions connected 
with the evil eye and with the employment of sorcerers ; to the 
metlio<ls of counteracting witchcraft, and to some customs which look 
like a reminiscence of anthropophagy; to religious singularities, 
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Bugbears fat frightemng Children (mU, p. 197)y— I kaour BoOniig 
of an *^ exHaastiYe collection** ; bat m short lisi of **TS[uDm of Tatfor* 
is to be found nnder that heading in Dr. Brewer'a Readet^B MamdhA 

KG. 
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Foundation Sacrifice. — How ancient is the eoairaa of wnbuiidiinf 
contemp<»rai7 6oins in a foundation, atone? Does Mr* Gomnui eoert 
any mild sayonr of a foundation sacrifice in this entombment in affigj: 
of the reigning monarch 7 B. O. 

Riding the Stang. — ^What are the words of the doggerel ibyme^ and 
of the speech, referred to ante^ p. 298? Bdtiob. 



NOTICES AND NEWS. 

Folk'lore Belies of early Village Life. By G. L. Gbmme^ F.8.A. 
' London (E. Stock). 1888. 8yo. pp. ix. 246. 
Mr. Gbmme's title hardly indicates the full yalue and interest of Iiui 
new work. Briefly stated, his object is to recoyer for us the earliest 
organised social life of our forefathers, and his method is that of 
placing in juxtaposition the folk-beliefs and customs which still 
linger on in these islands with those of primitive antiquity as found 
in early history and in the mythologies, and with those of modem 
uncivilised races as found in the accounts of travellers. Step by step 
he traces the development of the village community from its first 
germ in the few rude huts, the dwellers in which held and did every- 
thing strictly in common. The only worship was that of the great 
natural objects, and its chief act, their propitiation by the sacrifice of 
one or more members of the community whenever a fresh dwelling was 
erected. Family life could hardly be said to exist at all. Towards it 
and towards an individualistic instead of a purely communistic society 
the foundation-sacrifice, strange as it may seem, was the first step. 
It originated a house-and-hearth cult which gradually superseded or 
transformed the older naturalistic worship, and which, by assigning to 
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Opimo, Strike but H«ar, Th« AdTentora 
Sons, 2 parts, The Gliost Brahmaii, 1 
Perfect, A Ghostly Wife, The Story of * 
ft Hiromen, The Origin of Rubiea, Ibe 
Boy with the Moon on his Forekeftd, Hi 
being bagged, The Keld of Bonea, Hi* 
welcome addition to onr folk-tale liters 
Captain B. C. Temple, a member of our t 
its compilation. We are not quite son, I 
hare not received too much literary fadp. 
peroeiTea the evident polishing <^ the liter 
affixed to one of tiie stories thus, " This i 
recited to me by a story-teller of the othei 
what does Mr. Lai Behari Day mean I^ tl 
coarse there is plenty of evidence in the pi 
tions to show that this collection has resll; 
peoplfr— an old Brahman told two stories, 
servant two, and a Bengali Ghristian w( 
Mr. Day in his preface. We cannot go 
pick oat the variants or those that please 
will do well to possess themselves of this 1 
lore libraries. 

Mr. Lach-Szyrma has reprinted from the Transactiong of the P« 
zance Natoral History Society a paper on " Comisb Proverbs." 

The last nnmber of the Journal of Philology, vol. xii. No. 88, p 
112-126, contuns an article on " Indian Folk-lore Notes from ti 
Pali Jitakas " by C. H. Tawney. 

Captain Temple's Pnnjab Legends have all been collected at fii 
hand, and contain many stories on new sabjects. 

The following tabnlations of folk-tales have been received : " T] 
King's Power," "If Heaven will it," '■Unpalatable Advice," "H 
Cock and the Goose," " The Fairy Hen," from Caballero's Bird 
Truth and other Fairy TaUs, by Mr. J. W. Crombie ; and " ] 
vecchia di I'ortu," " Ln Spnnsalizai di 'na Beggina e' an latm," <* 
mago Tartagua," fiom Pitrd's Fiabe novelle a Sacconli Popolari Sit 
Hani, by Mr. £. Sidney Hortland. 



THE ORATORY, SONGS, LEGENDS, AND FOLK- 
TALES OF THE MALAGASY. 

By tub Rbv. James Sibrbe, Junior. 
( Continued from page 279.^ 




IFARAVAVIMANOMBANA TAKEN FOR A WIFB. 

NCE upon a time a girl named Rafarayayimanombana was 
taken for a wife, but she was unwilling ; and people con- 
tinually endeayoured to obtain her for a wife, but she 
still refused. And after some time, there came a man 
named Rafatidrambiby to seek her in marriage, and on his arriyal he 
asked for her in the customary manner in such cases. But still the 
girl utterly refused, shaking her head and saying eyil words. And 
so Rafatidrambiby haying endeavoured without success to obtain a 
wife, went and sought the animals with which he had made a blood 
coyenant, and made an appointment to meet two fierce animals. And 
when he came near their abode he called out in the form of a song 

thus : — 

" Come np, come np, say I, 
O yo\xfb»a * and antdmba * here I 
Come up, come np, say I ; 
For there is, for there is a prond one. 
Who makes light of yomr relation." 

And when these fierce creatures heard that, they came to meet 
Raf^tindrauibiby. As soon as they approached, he said, *' This, com- 
rades, is the reason of my coming here to you, for ye are relatiyes 
and one with me, and haye agreed to share the difficult and the bitter 
with me. There is a certain person holds me in great contempt, and 
bears herself yery haughtily, as if she were far aboye me ; and that is 
not to be endured, comrades, for she tosses her head as if I was not 
good enough for her. So, friends, giye me your opinion and adyice 
as to how I may kill this wicked woman. For look, friends, I haye 

* The /bsa is a small bnt ferocious animal belonging to the cirets ( Viverrida); 
it is difficult to say whether the awtdmba is a mythical creature, or has any real 
existence ; perhaps it may be the Oryptoprootaferox. 

PaBT 10. Y 
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not treated yoa as the mass of the starsy but as the ^Three-make-a- 
fathom ' [the native name for Orion*s belt], and so I tdl joa mboniii. 
80 1 beseech you do what will render her lifeless; for if yoa two can kfll, 
then my heart will be glad towards yon.** And when the two antmah 
heard that, they agreed and gave him enconragement^ sayingy " Be of 
good cheer, for we will kill her, for this is just the opportunity for Oi 
to bear together the diflScolt and the bitter ; so do yoa go on firat^ 
and we will follow afterwards." 

But Rafara, it is said, had had a vbion in sleep that some miaehief 
was befalling her ; besides which her father was a skilfal diTiner, and 
her mother was frequently inspired [to know things]. And so when 
she slept that night her mother was inspired ; and early in the morn- 
ing she spoke to her husband and daughter thus: ''Alas, O biher 
and daughter ! I cannot understand clearly the dream I had in the 
night about this lass." " What was that ? *' said the old man. 80 
the wife replied, " I was inspired [lit. '* pressed by something**] in the 
night ; this lass had two big beasts set upon her by some one, and she 
will be killed if she does not change her home and fly.** And the 
father was startled and said, " Where is the basket with my diTining 
appliances 7* that I may at one stroke work some counter-charm.'* 80 
his wife handed him the basket with the divining appliancee, whidi 
he took and worked. And when the result had been obtained, he 
was amazed, for [it showed] the two fierce animals fallen by the way ; 
80 he was astonished, for the divination also showed what his wife had 
seen in vision. Then he worked the oracle again, in order to know 
what road his daughter should take— north or south, west or east. 
And the north was given by the divination as favourable. So the 
girl was bidden by her father and mother to go. And hardly had she 
gone when the two fierce and big creatures came ; but they missed 
Hafara, who had got clear away. So the beasts were astonished that 
they had not overtaken her, and turned northwards to scent the way 
which Rafara had taken ; they got the scent and the two made haste 
to follow after her. But Rafara on her part made all speed ; and as 
she passed the cattle-herds she sang— 

" O catUe-herdfl yonder, O I 

O cattlc-hcrds yonder, O ^ 

Help, help, say I, 

liafuravayimanombana, 

For pnrsaed by sarage beasts ! *' 

* Usaally beans or stones together with sand. 
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Then the cattle-herds answered, " We ourselves even must fly, and 
what can we do to help you ? " Hardly had they saw this than, lo 
and behold, up came the savage creatures and attacked the cattle-herds, 
and the oxen they were tending, so that few escaped, the majority 
being killed ; but they did not reach Bafara, for she had gone. 

And after a while again, Rafara passed by the rice-weeders, and 
sang to them — 

" I say, rice-weeders yonder ! 
I say, O rice-weeders yonder I 
Help, help, say I, 
BafaraTayimanombana, 
For pnrsned by savage beasts ! " 

Then answered the rice-weeders, " We ourselves are but women, 
and how can we help such a lass as you ? for if that's the case we 
also must fly." Hardly had they said this when, behold I up came the 
fosa and the antamba, and attacked the women, and devoured many 
of them, and only a few escaped, but again they missed Rafara, who 
had gone some way further. Then she passed by the reapers, and 
sang out to them— 

" I say, O reapers yonder I 
I say, reapers yonder I 
Help, help, say I, 
Ifaravayimanombana, 
For pursued by savage beants I " 

Then answered the reapers, ^* We ourselves, ma'am, must fly if that 
is the case, and how can we help yon ? " Then up come ihefosa and 
antamha and attacked the reapers, and many were destroyed, and few 
escaped ; but again Rafara was far away. Then she passed by the 
people dragging stones [for making a tomb] and called out^ 

<< I say, O people dragging stones I 
I say, O people dragging stones I 
Help, help, say I, 
Ifarayavimanombana, 
For pursued by savage beasts !'* 

So the stone-draggers replied " Nonsense, ma'am, how can we save 
you from these beasts ? " Then up came the savage creatures and 
attacked the people, and few were able to escape ; but again Rafara 
had gone, and they did not overtake her. And after Rafara had gone 

y2 
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a little further she came to that great stream where are the quick 
canoes of Andriambahoaka of the north. And as she spied him there, 
at the crossing-place, she sang out— 

" I say, good man yonder O 1 
I 8&7> good gentleman yonder O ! 
Help, help, say I, 
Ifarayayimanombana, 
For porsned by sayage beasts !" 

And when Andriambahoaka heard her he sent his retainers and 
swift rowers, and his servants, saying, *' Get quickly into the swift 
canoe, Rafara, and don*t delay, lest you be devoured by those savage 
beasts.'* 80 the messengers went at the top of their speed, and qoicklj 
brought the swift canoes. And immediately they arrived they put 
Rafara with all haste into the canoe, and rowed hard. And hardly 
had they got away when up came the two savage creatures, and won- 
dered to see Rafara and the rowers already yonder, halfway across. Bo 
the fosa said to the antambay " Be strong, old fellow, for we have come 
to our home," meaning the water. The antamba replied, '' That's it, old 
fellow, we will have them this minute.*' So they both plunged into the 
water, and pursued Rafara and those who had met her, but did not at 
all overtake her, for Rafara and her companions got clear across 
while the beasts were still in the middle of the stream. Then was 
Andriambahoaka glad that Rafara was not killed. And he went to 
a skilful angler, and said, " Contrive your best, my man, for yonder 
come those frightful beasts ; but if you can manage to kill them I will 
give you a fine fat ox every year." So the skilful angler replied, 
" Trust me for that, my lord, for we won't suflfer any one to be killed, 
for that is why you dwell with your people." 

And upon that the Josa and antamba got across, and were about 
to go up to the town, for they sought Rafara to devour first. So the 
skilful angler watched by the gateway, and just as the beast was about 
to enter he cast his hook, and the fosa was caught, and then, as the 
antambo came after, he cast again, and so both were killed. And all 
the people of the town rejoiced, together with Andriambahoaka, at 
the death of the creatures, and they all thanked the skilful angler, and 
let the dead bodies be carried away down the stream. And Andriam- 
bahoaka performed his promise to the skilful angler, who returned 
his thanks. 

Then said Andriambahoaka to Rafara, " Why was it you were 
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THB LOST SOU OF OOD (A VATUBS-MTTH). 

(This piece was obteined from Fii^kMia.) 

The following is a fable related bj the people of old tunas wben 
they met together and talked : 

The son of Gbd, they say, came down here apon eardiy and 
Rakbri4ho and Ray^ were his nurses. And this son of (3od, *tia aaid, 
was lost, and neither he or his nnrses conld be fbnnd. And all tfaiogi 
of whatever kind sought for him; whether the stones wliicli were 
below the earth, or the trees which coTered the earth, or the'people 
which dwelt upon the earth, or the water, or the beasts. Bo ifasi 
eyeiything, whether living creatures or things without lifb, sovqiht 
him diligently, for the son of Qod was lost. Still, among them all 
not one found him. And so they sent to enquire of Gk>d. And when 
the messengers arrived, Ood said, << Let everything stay in the place 
where it went." So the stones went seeking below the earth ; and 
as for the trees, the half part stuck fast in the ground, and so beoame 
fixed there by the word of Ood, " Stand still"; and that, they say, 
caused some stones to be below the earth ; and the trees to hare their 
roots in the ground, and their branches standing above; so that if the 
roots and the branches separate, they die. And the people also spread 
abroad, seeking northward and westward and southward, and lastly 
eastwards. (That, they say, is why prayer is made towards the east.*) 
And that is why people are spread abroad in various countries. 

And God said also, '' Let not your mouths cease to utter the word, 
' Bakoriaho * " (and that is said to be the origin of the salutation of 
strangers, " Akory hianao ? ") ; and its meaning is as if one said, 
" Is Rakoriaho there ? " And the dog is the protector of Ravao • 
then said God, " Let not Ravao be absent from your mouth." And 
that is why the dogs say " Vovo,"t and the meaning of that is as if 
they said, *< Is Ravao there ? " 

And the eon of God was said to have been lost in the water. 
So God said to the waters, " Ye are not allowed to rest day or night, 
until Rakoriaho and Ravao are found." And that, they say, is what 
keeps the waters moving day and night, for they are still seekinff 
Rakoriaho and Ravao, who were the nurses of tlio son of God. 

* The Bacred portion of a Hora house is the northeast corner, the zdro* 
firarhzana, or " comer of inyocation " (from the root rdry^ a chant), 
t An onomatopoetic word in the Ilova lani^ag^e for barking. 
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come, because it happened that his mate was sitting jnat then. So all 
the birds agreed that whoever saw the owl and did not beat him 
should also be an outcast and be treated as an enemy. 

For this reason the owl does not go about l^ daj, but goes bj 
night ; for if any birds see him thej all striye together to beat hmu 

And the big hawk also sought to be king, and appointed hmisdfp 
but the others did not agree to it, so he went awaj from them all at 
enmity with them. And whateTer bird this hawk aeet he awoops 
down upon, because he is their enemy ; and the rest choae one iriio 
should be their king. So they chose the raHivjf (a shrike, Diermnm 
farficatus)f because of his good position, and long top-knot, and 
yariety of note. 

And that is said to be why people consider the ratl^ to be king 
of the birds. 

THK WILD-OAT AND THB RAT. 

It once happened, 'tis said, that the wild-cat and the rat plajed 
together ; the rat was housekeeper, and the wild-cat was the hunter. 
So the cat went hunting, and the rat dug a hole without the cat 
knowing what his intentions were, and these two took connad to- 
gether and decided to go and steal an ox. 

So they went off to rob, and got a fattened ox ; and the rat was 
overreached by the cat, for the latter ate the flesh and gave the rat only 
the bones. And when the pair had eaten, there was still a great deal 
left, so the rat begged some flesh, but the cat would not giye it, but 
gave him the skin. Then the cat made kitoza (dried meat cut up in 
long strips) of the flesh and sewed it up in a basket, and after hanging 
it up from the ridge of the house went away to hunt. 

After the cat had gone away hunting, the rat made a hole in the 
basket and ate up all the dried meat. As soon as the cat came home 
from hunting he said, " Come, let us get some kitoza to serve 
as a relish for our rice, my friend." But lo and behold, when he 
looked he found nothing. So the cat was extremely angry, and 
chased the rat ; but he got into his hole and so was not taken. Then 
the cat invoked a curse, saying, ** Whoever are my descendants indeed 
they must kill these rats.'* And that, they say, is why the cat cats 
rats. 
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THB OUUrSA-FOWL. 

The gmnea-fowly it is said, went to rait big fdatigns beymd flw 
forest; bnt when he came to the thick of the woods lie tamed gid^f 
and fell| and broke his wing. Then he lamented thns: ' I would go 
on, go on, bnt cannot; yet if I go back, I long tat my rftlatjona." 

So that, thej saj, is the origin of the proreiUal sajing, " Q o ia ea- 
fowl in the midst of the forest : go forwardi he cant; go back, wii^ 
broken ; stay there, longs for his relatiYes.** 

THB SlTBT AHD TBI ISTSllaTST. 

(These are two small qieeles of Llnid.) 

These creatures are both small animals, yet many people paj Umb 
honour. They say that when a certain person called Basbar^Tonina 
had a child bom, the Atry went off to visit her, but was atoned aad 
kiUed. 

Then came the intsiimtBiff and was also stoned by Basfta and killed. 

And when Rasba went ont to feel the snn*s warmth, ttim came 
also the tidcatra* (the tnfted nmber) and the sbry and the Aartflbilqf 
went to the door of Rasba's house. 

And when eyening came on, then the whole of the ftnimri ff eame 
and mourned at the door and devoured the child of Rasba, and every 
one of them, it is said, lamented. And on account of that, Basbavb- 
lovolbina took an oath (or invoked a curse), saying : ** If any of my 
descendants should kill a sttry or an bntsihntsy they must wrap up its 
corpse in 8ilk.*'t 

There are still many people who believe this story, and dare not 
kill either of these lizards; and should they accidentally kill them they 
wrap the corpse in a silk cloth. '' Those who kill them,*' say some 
folks, " will die young." 

THB HAWK AND THB HEN. 

A hawk, they say, had a son bom to her, and a hen came to nurse 
her. And after the hawk had been nursed a week she went to 
take exercise, and gave her son to the hen to nurse. But when it 
was broad day and the hawk did not come, the hen grew angry and 
killed the yonng one. 

So when the hawk came home and saw its young one dead it was 

• See p. 102. t See p. 77. 
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dare nofc kill or eat the kingfiaher. Many beliere Onm, and hoQiOiir the 
little bird so called. 

Here in Im^rina many people need to aapplieate of the VaaandMi 
thus: **!{ thoa wilt prosper me" or, *'If I reooTer fiom thk 
disease,*' or " If my child, or my wife, bears a bhild," eto., ate^ 
*^ then I will anoint thee [meaning the ancient grares called Yaadiiiba 
graves] with &t and will rererence thee, and then I will aaerifiee 
sheep and fowls in thine hononr." 

THB OHAXBLBOV AVD THX LIJSARD. 

These two creatures, it is said, are diildren of sisters born of one 
mother,* and one day they happened to be sitting together at the foot 
of a tree. The lizard began the conrersation thus : **A pleasant «li<«g 
it is to liye, good friend.** The chameleon replied, ** LiTing is pleasant 
enough, but life is full of danger.'* The lizard was astonished to hear 
that, and said, ** You, fellow, think so because you're so tftin and wifh 
bulging eyes." The chameleon replied, « And you, feQow, imagine 
so because you*re ugly and dirty-brown coloured, that's why.** 

And thus the two abused one another until Bablob^ona {Mr. 
Human-being) came up, and they were each startled. The liaard sloak 
into his hole, and the chameleon climbed up the tree, and it is said 
they were never friends afterwards. 

(To b$ continued.) 



IRISH FOLK-TALES. 

By James Brittev, F.L.S. 

|HE following story was taken down by John Hannen aged 
I 12, at the dictation of his father, John Hannen, a nati?e 
I of Kildorrery, co. Cork. 

V. — The Story of Grey Norris from Warland. 
Now there once was a king's son named John, and this John was 
veiy fond of playing ball in the ball-alley. One day he was playinir 

♦ Sisters' cbildren are considered by the Malagasy as almost the samA 
children of the same mother ; they could no more intennarry than can wt ** 
ftna sisters, while the marriage of brothers' children is quite common "^*" 
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the breast-milk of this child np to the time that she was speakiDg with 
John the king's son. So she took John into the kitdien and made a 
cake with meal and this breast-milk. ^ Now," said 8he,giTiiig him the 
cake and a dreoght * reel of cotton, <' take this reel and cast it oat 
before yon on the road, when it will lead yon to my brother the giant's 
dominions ; and mind when yon see him to fling the third part of this 
cake into his month or he will eat yon, and when he tastes my b reast 
milk he will welcome yon and help yon to find out this dkalk^m^ 
Qrej Norris." 

So John started off, hopping and skipping behind his reel of oottoo 
with a light heart. After a while he arrived at the palace of the 
giimt, and when he got to the gates the sentinel told him to be ray 
carefhl as his master was a yery fierce man ; bnt John told him never 
to fear. 

Ont came the old giant snorting and snnfiing, pn£Sng and blowing; 
and with his breath he nearly sncked him down his belly. But John 
was too qnick for him, and he threw the piece of cake in his month ; 
and as soon as he tasted his sister's breast-milk he said, ** Weloome, 
John, the king's son ; what do yon want of me ? " So John told 
him all abont Grey Norris, and the giant told him be comforted, as 
he'd do the business for him. 

Well that night was spent in rejoicing and feasting ; and in the 
morning the giant looked over all his books, bnt he could not find the 
whereabouts of old Grey Norris. '^ Well,*' said he, after he had 
looked over a book about twelve feet by four feet in size, " Well, 
John, I am sorry, but I can't find him out; so if you want to find 
him out very badly, as you say, you had better go to my brother, bnt 
be very careful, for he is a hundred years older than me, and horrid 
fierce." John thanked the giant for his advice, and off he went 
hopping and skipping away behind his reel of cotton. When he came 
to the giant's house he went inside. The old giant came ont snorting 
so that it made the earth shake ; and with his breath he drew John 
right up to him, and would have sucked him down his stomach had 
he not, like common men, been forced to breathe outside, which made 
John go flying back to the farthest end of the palace. When he 
* Magic t Blackguard. 
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forest in plates and dishes. Qrej Norris was erer so mstonidifld at 
this; bnt at last he said, '* Get a halter and bring to ma the boll Aal 
is in yonder field." John as nsnal took the oldest halter and went to 
where the boll was ; bnt as soon as the bull saw him he began baekiQg 
at him and John had to climb on to the wall which was roond tiia 
field. The bnll then began bnddng the wall down, and poor John 
had to cnt like mad round the top of it, the boll bucking down all the 
way. 

When the princess came with hb dinner, John was in • aad iiz ; 
bnt as before the princess said she wonld help him ; and as abe apoke 
she drew a whistle from her pocket and whistled, and as soon ae the 
bnll heard it he came running toward them, and put his Iiead into 
the halter. <' There, take him to my father." The old sehemer seemed 
surprised, and for a time looked a bit down in the mouth; then his 
face brightened up, and he said: " Now, John, you must tell me a 
long tale, and at the same time you must be telling a tale to the top 
of my head, my nose, my ears, my mouth, and all my different parti." 

John didn't know what to do now, but the princess whispered '^Get 
a little bit of cowdung and put a little at the top of his head, and 
other parts of his body." This he did, and then she took him on one 
side and said, " Now is the time, John, for you and me to run away; 
go and bridle and saddle two of the quickest horses in my f ather*s 
stable." 

John did what he was told, and they rode away quickly. After 
John put the cowdung to Grey Norris it began telling tales to his 
different parts, and the last talc that was telling to the soles of his 
feet was, '^ Long ago last night they went away: long ago last night 
they went away." Old Grey Norris jumped up and sent an old big 
bitch after them. Now when the princess and John started they took 
the old bitch's three pups : so when she came up they threw her one 
of them, which she took home in her mouth. Grey Norris sent her 
out again after them ; and tliey threw her the second pup : again she 
was sent after them, and returned with tlie third pup in her mouth • 
but when she was told to go out again she would not for fear she 
would lose her pups. So Grey Norris and his wife set out after thenu 
After a while the princess said to John, <' Look back and see if any- 
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kceped for the old wearer. In about twelve months* time the prince 
was coarting and about to marry one of the ladies of the king% ooaii. 
On the wedding-day the princess went into tlie conit^ and before the 
marriage asked if the company wonld like a little plej. Thej said 
<< Yes; " and the princess then put np a tight- rope and danced on it 
beaatifolly. The bride said she could dance as good as thmt, and np 
she got on the tight-rope, and fell down and broke her leg, so the 
wedding had to be put off for another year. 

When the time came round again the princess went to the court 
and asked if they would like a litde game. Thej said ^ Yes,** bat 
they'd have no tight^rope. So she pulled ont a cock and hen and pat 
them on the table; then she threw a grain of wheat to the hen» and 
the cock gave the hen a peck and ate the wheat himself. The princess 
then said, '< Ah, my little cock ! it wasn't thus I did for yon when I 
cleaned out the stable and found the needle for yon.*' She then kept 
throwing grains to the hen, and the cock took it from her and at 
every throw she said something she had done for John. At last 
Prince John remembered the princess, and jumped over the table and 
caught hold of her as his true wife. Then they were married and lite 
still, if they are not dead, in the parish of Warland. 




FOLK-LORE FROM PESHAWUR. 

HE Peshawur Valley is a fertile nlain ♦!,-« i. , . , 

tbe Kabul rive, an'd which oJnZ^^:^^;''''^,^T 
1 on the east to the Khyber Pass and th" AfrfdrH-ll 
the west. It is bounded on the north k"L' "'" 
tains of the independent territory of Swdt and on t^. ™**°'^ 

Kttttak Hills. The bulk of the inhabitants are Patl ^ ^*'''*^ ^^ ** 
„ bravo, sturdy, but bigoteil race, the descendants of '^'^ssulmans, 

said to Imvo come originally from Kandahar Tk **"® ^""wsuf, who is 

•"'• -Lborc Was n ♦: 

"as a time, how- 
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reason which I cannot dirine, is considered an excellent means either 
of propitiating the faroar of Hearen or of exciting the prorident fears 
of the fakir. 

There is another custom analogous to the foregoing, thoagh far 
more simple and cleanly, which consists in sprinkling a t^r with 
water as he lies asleep so that he may dream of cool showeia and that 
his dreams may come to pass. 

Again the whole community may set to work with seal begotten of 
self-interest and stimulated by the conscioosness of loss to repur the 
dilapidated tombs of the saints, and bewailing their neglect, or the 
men of the Tillage will solemnly retire to the fields, and kneeling in 
two rows after the customary manner when engaged in prayer implore 
the Almighty to gather the clouds from nfar. 

The prettiest custom o! all perhaps is that in nhich the elders make 
np sweet sherbet or other refreshing draughts, and calling together 
the little innocent children from all sides distribute the agreeable 
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"^ Btfh, bufa, ndBlh, 
KIII0 ahinah, 
mm UrakkhuUi 
Dasd dluuT&yft, 
y M minih chittyi, 
Vm minfli chittfiy 
Him gndhi godhi pi^jri.** 

«* Baio, Bain, O Bain- 
Ton black Tiger I 
Flon^unen an hnngiy, 
Bnllocks an thin^— 
Come white Bain, 
Come white Bain, 
Onr dolls and dolliee we bemoan!^ 

n. 

Some of the most eztraordinaiy snperstitionB in the Peabawor 
Valley and in the Upper Panjab generally are connected with women. 
Women, say the people, are all witches. For yarions leasans th^ 
may choose not to exercise their powers, but the powers are inherent 
in them, and there is not one of them who could not woik a speiD or 
employ supematoral agency for min and mischief if the fancy seized her. 

Among the Pathdns, as among most oriental tribes, a childless 
woman is regarded with aversion, and in some sense as accursed. 
Barren women are notorious all over the country for the singular 
dcriccs to wliich they resort in order to procure offspring, and in the 
present paper I purpose to describe a few of those devices which strike 
mo OS being the most extraordinary. 

] . If a married woman happens to be barren, she proceeds, if she 
posscijscs the necessary gift, to entice a hyena to come to her, and, 
mounting it astride with her face to tlie tail, she rides it in a circle 
seven times round. Then she dismounts, and makes the animal 
seven salaams, after which she lays her chuddah, or cloth, on the 
ground, and setting upon it a vessel of bread and liquid butter, she 
foods the creature with the morsels. 

This ci*romony always occurs at night, and the villager who described 
it to mo related that in the village of Ghazi there lives a woman who is 
well known to be addicted to this practice for inducing conception, 
and that she i>crform8 it every Sunday evening. And so convinced is 
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the note: ^'Tho following oocnrs in a MS. of the 17th oentory in 
the Sloane collection, the reference to which I have mislaicL*' Not 
older than the 17th centnry considering the reference to tern, is likelj 
to be, *' Will yon come to the wedding," in fact its mlgaritj has quite 
a modem twang. The notion abont the boots is obTionsly onlj partly 
true ; what is so, is rather common sense than folk-lore, what is &Ise 
in fact, may perhaps be a parable ! I think there is nothing oooult 
in the Topsytnrvidom to which Catherine Ann offered to introdnee 
her audience. It will be obsenred that her statement oonoeming it is 
in rhyme, and it is probably a fragment of some paradoxical jingle 
that has eluded Mr. Halliwell-Phillipps. K O. 

Superstition in Dorsetshire, — On the 2drd December a daiiymaa 
left home for a market held in the neighbourhood of Biidpor^ lus 
wife remaining in charge of the dairy. On returning home, he found 
his wife agitated, and apparently unwell. She simply complained of 
slight indisposition, which continued till the following Saturday (80th 
ult.) During the morning the dairyman went to his cashboz, which 
was kept in a bedroom, and at once missed between SI. and 41. The 
wife was at first reticent on the matter, but ultimately confessed, that 
a couple of women (strangers) had promised her, during his absence 
on the previous Saturday, that for a few shillings they would convert 
any amount of gold to treble its value by Easter Sunday next, 
provided they were allowed to trace the planets upon the coins, and 
then secrete them about the premises, but on no account were they to 
be touched before Easter Sunday, or the planets would be unpropitious, 
and visit the house with affliction. The dairyman, in spite of these 
protestations, forced from his wife the knowledge that the money was 
hanging in the chimney. He there found a semi- smoked heart, 
evidently that of a pig or a sheep. It was tightly encased in wrappings 
of scarlet and black material. A number of crosses and other emblems 
formed of projecting pins covered it completely on one side. On 
opening it, the cavity of the heart was found to contain several 
farthings, which had been brightened by some rough substance. It 
is believed the strangers were travelling gipsies, but, at any rate, 
they have absconded the richer by several pounds. — The Suffolk and 
Essex Free Press, Jan. 3, 1883. 

New Year Custom in Orkney, — One of the most peculiar and 
ancient of the new year celebrations is that held in the Cathedral at 
Kirkwall, in the Orkneys. The inhabitants, according to old Norse 
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nann hta found new matter enough to nuka lui ' 
every folk-loriHt. Of especial interest an the lugl 
of the time when the Slaronic element wis pradom 
when it was strof^gling for snpremaej with the Qer 
which it was enmnmded. The struggle of noes waa 
is so often the case, bj one of rdigtons. Th» Wend 
and it was not until a r^nlsr cmaade had been proHli 
that thej submitted to German orerslup, and fomiallj 
tianitj. But the mTthological beliefii of the diatriot 
Slaronio rather than Gennan, aa maj be aeen in the 
of the beliefs couiected with the " Poldadhe " and tl 
folk-personifications of the mid-daj heat, and of tfa 
frosts which in the Mark are often fdt np to the mi 
The work ma; be cordiallj recommended in sfnte of tiu 
fondness for presenting the traditions he has otdlec 
d(«ms an attractiTe literary foim. 

In the Catcatta Review for Jnly there was an articl 
of the Headloss Horseman in Northern India." 

The Rer. Eliaa Owen has issued the prospectus i 
published bj BubBcription on the Old Stone Crosses 
Clwyd and neighbouring Parishes, with some scconnt 
Manners and Costomg and Legendaiy Lore conn 
Chnrches. The pnblisher is Mr. Qnariteh. 

The Folk-Tale Committee will meet daring the firvt veA in 
October, for the purpose of selecting some of the Tabulations of Fblk* 
Tales for printing in the Folk-Lore Journal, and to commence their 
labours of sorting and examining. Members arc earnestly inrit«d to 
co-operate with the Committee in this work. 

Captain Temple has issued two parts of his valuable Legends offlm 
Panj&b. We shall notice them fully later on. 

A curioua and intereatiug article on Thumb-lore appears in Uw 
October number of the Antiquary. 



THE ORATORY, SONGS, LEGENDS, AND FOLK- 
TALES OF THE MALAGASY. 

By thb Rbv. Jambs Bibbbb, Junior. 
(Concluded fr(m page 816.) 




THE 8BBPEKT AND THB FROO. 

NCE upon a time the serpent called mdnditra [a species of 
boa] swallowed a frog, and the frog began to reyilo the 
serpent thns : '' What a speckled appearance, and a blunt 
head, and goggle eyes ! What's become of yonr feet 
and hands ?" So the serpent answered, ** My feet are worn ofif in 
pursuing yon frogs ; and my eyes stand ont because dim with looking 
after yon ; and my skin is speckled because I'm full of your precious 
father !" 

So the frog was angry and cursed the serpent ; and that is why it 
18 hotly pursued by the serpents. 

THB RICE AND THB SUGAR-OANE. 

The sugar-cane, they say, came to the rice, to seek friendship with 
it, and spake thus to it : *^ I say, Sir Rice, come, let us be relatiyes 
and friends together, and shai*e together the difficult and the bitter, 
making no difference, for we have one origin, for each is the produce 
of the ground ; besides that, alike are the things befalling and the 
things obtained ; equal while living, similar in death. Why look, our 
names even are almost alike, there's but a slight difference between 
vhty (rice) and fdry (sugar-cane) ; so let us strike up a firm 
firienddiip." 

The rice, howeyer, it is said, answered thus: '' Your words are true 
enough when you relate and particularize our origin, for we certainly 
are both the produce of the ground, equal while Hying, and similar in 
death. But still, here's something which prevents us agreeing, so it's no 
use, for it's a thing we can't agree about ; so let there not be that friend- 

^ Part 11. 2 a 
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In foraier Jmea. ic Ib laid, oeflrle had ua hanatB Qo fivs ntt tat 
<iTr<%it .n .iTii*;?} in the mcks. A-n i Bd^cabe canaaiexed anii plaited 
A shick aiiit izui made :i ias-tnoied hniL TTiHn amua Rinrriihy 0710^ 
'^ntvdiie •ii« acnae. iid :alle«i :fic ** 'J Ear jiSEibe. jiisc let me lire here 
anri .tit w loui Vff«;t?ier *iek 1 li-rn-z.' Bat Hafocsibe. Aey say, did 
not cr>niwait. -at ?aicL • L :■» I tic jut^ a iionse to lire ixu and 
in*«^3 1 am tij ha-r^ r^c-diiria :f :iie pr;€erEy I wiH not consent." 
j*o Itan^rahy a;m.tii :., Ir. Bjii: *:me cfme iftenraria BafbtsLbiTs 
hr.nfle oijcame ui:rn, r':r :':: -vis :iilj mat, i*) Kamniiij znanle a miid Knt, 
anfi ^'^n he 'iiT'-.r^e,! Raf.Lsice. S: i:; wm ier tnra to entreat, and 
sih^ ^a^'i, '• I be:3eech jcn. Rdz-^'jhj, :.;r I wLH a.:t forsake you." 
Bali he w.aid not Agrw -jxcupc :a con-iiti-ja that he should kaTe two- 
thirdA of the property ; 30 Raiotsire consented. 

And that, they say, » why the man has two-thirds of the property, 
«nd the wife the third put of it.* 



Baart be ^nd Oet m foRiur tunes money was mncli mora Taloable 

«< n^ecfe naed for an elOerlj man CaometizuiM not 
5 /5**iA« meana - much white,* t.c., white 
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Oaballero (Fernan), Tho bird of troth, and other fiuiy taha. Lon- 
don [no date], 8yo. pp. xL 241. 

Story List : The Bird of Traih— A Girl who wanted Three Hnsbanda— The 
Knights of the Fish— Fair Flower— The Sin^ng 8ock— The FooUdi Wdf 
and the Shrewd Fox— The Gnardian Spirits— John the CSonjorov— Hie Bfaw 
Lily— A Tale of Taradiddles— The Knarish Uttle Bird— Lndfior^ Eag^Tkb 
Throe Wishes— The Demon's Mother-in-law— The Fox and the Gooee— The 
Tribnlations of a Gobbler— The litUe Ant— The Hnnchbeck— IVMrtane and 
Misfortane— The Faiiy Friar— The King's Power— Joan Hokado and Deetii 
— The Gock and the Goose — ^Uncle Cnrro and his Cndgel— If UeaTen will i^- 
Unpalatable Adrice— The Promise— The Fairy Hen— Dame Fortmie and Doa 
Money— The Carlanco— Benibaire— Moro's Ears— The Power of WilL 

Cain (Bev. John). Convade or hatching. fOhildbirth onatomi 
among the Erakalayandln.] Indian Antiq. Tol. iii. p. 151. 

Legends and notes on customs. Indian Aniiq. 

vol. ill. pp. 187-188 ; vol. v. pp. 187-188. 

Contents : Legend of Knkkak&kani— The Razn and the Tiger— Childbnrth 
— Worship of the Cobra — The Erikclawandln — The Vaddeyandlo. 

Native customs in tho God&vari district. Indian 



Antiq. 1875, vol. iv. pp. 197-198. 

Caldwell (Bobert Charles). Tamil popular poetry. Indian Antiq. 

vol. i. (1872), pp. 97-103 ; 197-204. 

Calidasa. The birth of Uma', a legend of Hima'laya, being the first 
canto of his great poem, the Camara-sambhava. Joum. Asiatic 
Society. Bengal, 1883. Vol. ii. pp. 829-358. 

Callaway (Bev. Henry Canon). On divination and analogous 
phenomena among tho natives of Natal. Journal of Anihropo* 
logical Institute^ vol. i. pp. 163-185. 

Nursery tales, traditions, and his- 
tories of tbc Zulus, in their own wonls, with a translation into 
English and notes. London and Natal, 1868. 8vo. vii. 874. 
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winds. xxxY. Of the lares, manes, and lemmea of Uie Latfauu sir. Of 
spirits in the hollow of monntains and bottoms of mlneBi xML ImtmuBm 
which seem to proTO that the deril has the keeping of hid iiMiiuw, zHz. 
Of the Ignis Fatnns or Will-witb-the-wisp. IL Of deTils eaUed ineaM nd 
snccnbi. liii. Of witches and their noctomal asMmbtieti lir. What Is 
meant by baring the garter; instances of a snpaniatngsl qpeed in tnifiOfaig. 
It. Of enchanted serpents. ItL Surprising effsets of magie. fad. Tnas-' 
formations of men into beasts. lxxx« (n gdblina. SaonOH n.: zzL 
Spectres in ^gland in the twelfth oentmy. adL Spec tr e s in flsnu zzBI. 
Spectres in Lapland. Ixiii Biarks of Tampirism In oiiinchyaidi. 

Oalmet (Dom Augnrtin). The phantom world, or thA jduloMphy of 
Bpirits, apparitions, &c. Edited, with an introdoction and nolea, 
by the Rby. Heniy Christmas. London, 1850. S toIs. 8to« pp. 
xxxiL 878 ; vL 862. 

[A new translation of the above.] 

Oamden (William). Remaines oonceming Britain : tlwir laagnageiy 
names, surnames, allusions, anagrammes, armonriea, mgnfaa, em- 
presses, apparell, artillarie, wise speeches, proyerbe, poesies, epitaplis. 
The sixth impression with many rare antiquities nerer before im- 

frinted. By the industry and care of John PhiUpoti Bomersefc 
lerald. London. Printed by Thomas Warren for Isabdia Wafar- 
son, 1667. Small 4to. pp. 881, and Table 

** Certaine Proverbs, Poems or Posies, Epigrams, ^Tthma, and ]Mft^^ of 
the Kigliah Nation hi former times, and some of this present age/* otuinii s i 
pp. 288-886. 

Campbell (J. F.) Popular tales of the West Highlands, ondlj 
coUected, with a translation. Edinburgh, 1860. 12mo. 4 vols. 
pp. cxxxY. 858; 478. 

{The story list will be giyen when the Bibliography is reprinted altogether. 
t seems scarcely worth while occupying so mnch space in this edition.} 

Carey (Bev. W., D.D.) An account of the funeral ceremonies of a 
Burman Priest. Asiatic Researches, 1816, vol. xii. pp. 186-191, 

[Oarleton (William.)] Traits and stories of the Irish peasantiy. 
Dublin, 1880. 2 vols. 12mo. pp. xii. 275 ; 804. 

[Not related from tradition.] Titles of stories: Vol. I. Ned MOSeown — ^The 
three tasks, or the little house nnder the hill — An Irish wedding — ^Lany 
M'Farland's wake — The battle of the factions. Vol. n. The funeral and 
party fight-^The hedge school — The station. 

Traits and stories of the Irish peasantry. A 



new edition, with an autobiographical introduction, explanatory 
notes, and numerous illustrations. Dublin and London, 1848. 
8vo. 2 vols. pp. xxiv. 427 ; 480. 

The same as above, with following additions (the two Tolnmes of the first 
edition forming vol. i. of this edition): Vol. I. The Lough Derf pilgrim-— 
The midnight mass — The Donagh, or the horse stealers — Phil Purccl the pig 
driver. Vol. II. Geography of an Irish oath — The Lianhan Shoe— Gomg 
to Maynooth — Phelim O 'Toole's courtship — The poor scholar — Wildgooee 
Lodge — ^Tubbcr Dorf, or the red well — Neal Malonc. 
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at his shops in Gloucester and Cheltenham ; where may be had 
sorts of new and old songs, penny histories, &o. 12mo« pp 
[1790.] 

[Not divided into verses.] 

Catflkin. The wandering yoang gentlewoman's garland. In 
parts. Newcastle. Printed in this present year. 12mo. pp. 
[1790.] 

The same. Q. Angus, Printer, Stile, Newcastle. 12: 

pp.8- [1810.] 

The same. Hull: Printed and sold in the Batd 



[1780]. 12mo. pp. 8. 



The same. Printed for T. Norris at the Looking Gl 



on London Bridge. 12mo. pp. 8. [1715.] 



— The wandering young gentlewoman, or Catskin. Prii 
and sold by W. Armstrong, Bannastre Street^ Liyerpool. 12 
pp. 8. [1830.] 

The same. Single sheet folio. [1810.] 



The wandering young gentlewoman, or the Clai-sli 

garland. In five parts. Glasgow. Printed for the bookseU 
12mo. pp. 8. [1820.] 

Fart L Te fathers and mothers and children also 
[Eight verses.] 
I'm tnlly reaolv'd to range the world ronnd. 
- 1' f Fart ii. Bat now good people the cream of the jest 

[Nine verses.] 
And then she was called by the name of Cat-skin. 
Fart iii. This lady had a son comely and tall 
[Nineteen verses.] 
f t I'll tell them 'tis for tnee I'm sick and like to die. 

Fart iv. Having thns consulted, this conple parted 
[T^eelve verses.] 
And who lives so great as he and Cat-skin. 
Part V. Now in the fifth part I'll endeavour to shew 
[Eight verses.] 
f I And then altogether in love they did live. 

I 

1 1 The Catekin's garland. J. Kendrew, Printer, Y 

12mo. pp. 8. [1800.] 

[Not divided into verses.] 

— The Catskin's garland, or the wandering young ger 

woman. In five parts. Banbury: Printed and sold by T. Che: 
12mo. pp. 8. [1800.] 
[Not divided into verses.] 

[Chambers (Robert.)] Popular rhymes, fireside stories, and ami 
ments of Scotland. Collected by the author of "Traditioni 
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fan for a penny — ^The comical njinffs of Faddr from Cork — Fan npon fim, 

or Leper the tailor, &c. — John falliA's caricbn — Qriiming mmde eaij 

Fann^ Dick's jokes—The Scotch hagffisy or choice bon-mote. 
Vol. li. Religions and scriptoral: Liro of John Knox — ^life of John Welch 
— Life and prophecies of Alexander Pedoi — ^Lif e and praplieciea of Donald 
Cargill— The battles of Dnundog and Boihwell Bridge—!^ Laiid of Lag's 
ele^— A wedding ring for the finger— The filnim's ProgvBaB->Watt^i 
dinne songs — The plant of renown— -Honej from ue rock of CSiriafe— Sins 
and sorrows before God — ^A token for mourners — P raj e r i for fmadfy and 

Srirate persons — The new pictorial Biblfr— Lives of Abraham, Isaac, and 
acob— The history of Moses— History of Joseph and his brsCfaien — TJf^ toad 
death of Jndas Iscariot— The wife of Beith. 

Vol. iii. Fairy tales, romances, and histories: Cinderella— The Babet in tiw 
Wood —Valentine and Orson— Jack the Gant Killer — Blue Beaid<— Tba 
Sleeping Beauty in the Wood — Prince Lnpin, Yellow Dwarf, ftc — All Baba 
—Jack and the Bean Stalk— Whittington and his Cat— Aladdin and the Woo- 
derf ^ Lamp— Beauty and the Beast— The Yonng Bobber and Pass in Boots 
—The Little White Mouse— Tom Hickathrift— Kings and Qneens of 'Kn giy*^ 
^Fair Rosamond — Life of Sir William Wallace— Lifo of King Robert firooe 
—Historical catechism of ancient history. 

Ohicken (Edward). The colliers wedding, a poem. London: 
Printed by J. Eyans, and Bon, 42, Long Lane, West Smitbfield. 
]2mo. pp. 24. 

First and last lines.— « I sing not of great Oaesar's might 

We thus do end the collier's wedding.*' 
[Contains many references to old marriage customs.] 

Choice Notes from << Notes and Queries.'' Folk-Lore. London, 
1859. 12mo. pp. vi. 804. 

Christmas Day. The old heathens feasting day in honour to Satnm 
their idol god, the papists massing day, the prophane mans ranting 
day, the superstitious mans idol day, the maltitades idle day whereon 
because they cannot do nothing they do worse than nothing, satans, 
that adversaries working day, the true christian mans fasting day. 
Taking to heart the heathenish customes, popish superstitions, 
ranting fashions, fearful provocations, humble abhominations com- 
mitted against the Lord and his Christ on that day and days 
following. London : Printed for Henry Cripps and are to be sold 
at his shop in Pcpes Head Alley, near Lombard Street, 1656. 4to. 
2 leaves to the reader, pp. 28. 



. History of the Christmas festival, the new year, 

and their peculiar customs. Westminster : Printed and published 
by G. Newcombe, 1848. 8vo. pp. iv. 72. 

Clarke (Hyde). On serpent and siva worship, and mythology in 
Central America, Africa, and Asia. Joum, Anthrop, Inst, vol. vi. 
pp. 247-260. 

{To he continued,) 
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my Hoiher'si bordered with white Far. The object of mj visit on that 
pardcnlar day was to see the Tale Block drawn in the hoosa by a 
Horse, as a foundation for ihe Fire on Christmas Day, and aoooidiiig 
to the superstition of those times for the twelya days followingi as the 
said Block was not to be entirely rednc'd to ashes tiU that time had 
passed by. On this subject being named in after years, mj good 
Father said [that] as they were of (pinion that aobh abanid pnctiee 
would not be of long continnancei they sent me to see it to give me a 
chance at that early age of remembering that I had witaeaa'd aooh a 
foolish ceremony ; and the impresdon was so firmly stamped that even 
now in my 88th year it appears as visible to my mind's Bye aa tfao* it 
had been the transaction upon Xmas Eve now six weeks sinoe. But 
the dose of the days tale remains still to be told. When I had been 
carried round the Kitchen several timeS| and told much more than I 
could then understand, my good Grandmother took me into her little 
Parlour and set me on her knees by a good fire and without donbt gmvs 
me something very nice to eat, but this I do not retain, as my object 
seemM to be gratified by their strange sights ; but I well remember 
old Thomas having orders to tap the Christmas Barrel of old Stingo^ 
and bringing up a very large glass full to shew the beauty of its 
appearance, and to drink to the health of good old Mistress and little 
Miss Sally [the narrator]. Whilst this ceremony was performing, 
Carrol singers were heard at the Door. On its being opened, two tall 
Women entord, bearing between them a large Wassal Bowl, finely 
dressed on the outside with Holly, Misseltoe, Ribbons, Laurustinus, and 
what other flowers could be had at that season. But what most delighted 
mc was a pretty silver Cup with a handle on each side slung in the 
middle withinside, and movd about as it was carried round. They 
sang a long Carrol, with a chorus after each verse, repeating the word 
Mirth, &C. which I could not understand, and I well remember I was 
sadly puzzled to know the meaning, and ask'd my poor brother when 
I retum'd homo, who imediatly sang the whole of it to me, explaining 
this great difficulty, and asking mc why I did not enquire of Grandma 

or old Thomas 

" The 25 May 1760 was Whitsunday. On that mommg my usual 
attendant came wispering into my room, and told me I had a little 



MAGYAR FOLK-LORE AND SOME 

PARALLELS. 




[ITCHES often assome the form of horses ; and, if they are 
caught and shoed, they will be found the next day in great 
agony with the shoes on their hands and feet. 
(A senrant we had from the neighboorhood of Kirton 
Lindsey, North Line, told me when her mother was confined a man 
in the village '< witched her/' so that she oonld not move in bed, nor 
conld the bed be moved until the man came and '' nnwitohed her/* and 
that one night as her father and brother were out they saw a cat in 
front of them which the father knew to be the witch. Wherenpon he 
siezed it and <* hammered it with a stone.'* Next day the wizard was 
found with his face all tied up, and shortly afterwards died; this the 
girl assured me had happened quite recently I — ^W. H. J.) 

Friday * is a most unlucky day, so is the 18th of the month. 

If a dead body be carried across a field, that field will become 
sterile. 

If a man come into a house where a baby is asleep and will not 
sit down, he will spoil the baby's sleep. 

If you kill a swallow, the cow's milk will turn to blood. 

It is unlucky to look into a looking-glass after the candles are 
lighted. 

(When a boy, one of my axmts who lived in Newcastle-on>Tyne 
used to tell me of a certain girl that she knew who was very vain and 
fond of standing before the looking-glass admiring herself. One night 
as slio stood gazing, lo I all her ringlets were covered with dripping 
sulphur, and the devil appeared peeping over her shoulder ; strange 
stenches and noises filled the room as the horror-stricken girl ran 
screaming into the street. I well remember the indescribable thrill 
that ran through me whenever I passed the window of that •' chamber 
of horrors " after dark. — W. H. J.) 

Tlio stork is held in great reverence, and must not be hurt; large 

• If yon arc merry on a Friday, you will weep on a Sunday. If thirteen sit 
down to dinner, one of the number will die that year. 
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all " a good appetite/* and upon rising one wiBhes the rest ** good 
hcaltli." 

Beware of a marked person. (Beware of tiioee whom Gtod hafth 
marked. Yorka. — ^W. H. J.) 

Wood fires are general, and the moaning noise whieh the wood 
sometimesmakes whilebnming issaid tobe ^spoor sonl inpmgatoiy''; 
salt is to be thrown on such a fire. 

When Christ was hiding under the di^e treea of Gefthaemane^ and 
while the Roman soldiers looked for him, a plover flew up and a^ j re erJ i ad 
'' BuYick I baviek I " (He is hiding), and so beiarayed him. Tlua is the 
reason that since then the plover has been in disgrace. 

The origin of Lake Balaton : '' One day as a man was tending his 
goats, one of the kids ran away. Whereupon the herdsman pieked up 
a stone to throw after the mnaway ; from the epot where the atone 
had lain water ponred out in such quantities as to drown man and 
goats, and formed the present lake. In stormy weather fimla aie 
cast np, which the peasants call ' goat's daws,' and are looked i^ion 
OS a proof of the tmth of the above-mentioned tradition. Very daik 
wine grown at Eger (Erlan) is called 'Tark's Blood,' or *BqI1*b 
blood.' " 

Whenever treasures are hid, a blue flame flickers over them at 
night and the treasure is thrown up, so that coins, &c. may be found 
on the ground over which the flame played ; if such coins be found, 
search is made for the hid treasure m silence. 

(In an adjoining field to Beelsby (Lines.) a treasure is supposed 
to be hidden, and at times two little men wearing red caps, something 
like the Irish leprechauns, may be seen intently digging for it. Do 
not disturb them or on nearer approach you may find but two red- 
headed goldfinches swinging on a thistle. — Ft^ *' From the Heart 
of the Wolds," Comhill Mag. August 1882.) 

If you stumble, something valuable lies near that place, and folks 
aie in the habit of going back to look for it after a stumble. 

Every com of wheat, if split, will be seen to bear the impress of 
the Madonna and Child. 

After Sept. 5th, water melons are not good, because St. Lawrence 
has apaUt them. 
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the came of much Mtonuhineiit and fpeeolatfaHL A mD-knoim magar 
being appealed to^ examined tbe egg and aaid thai "the iMfir bon 
in&nt would one day become the emperor." The mother, in order to 
proteet the child from peneeotioii, kept the aeerat imlil aji. SU, 
dining which year Marau AnreUna waa iMiminaled em p eror . Fnm 
thia date it became the coatom among the Bnmana to aend cgga ta 
each other which were dyed different colmini and were aeeepiad aa 
rigna of congratolation. 

The ChnatianB adopted thia coatom, eanctifleii it| and aHniilwl great 
importanoB to it, sending colonred ^;ga to each otter widi the nnder- 
standing that they wished each other inereaaed spiritoal power, in 
(nrder to conquer their pasrions, and to be nototiooa over the worid 
and sin by their holy Ufe, thus imitating the example of Ohiiai. The 
object henceforward of Easter E^igs was to remind die recipienta that 
they, like Marcos Anrelins, were destined to be emperors, and so mnat 
prepare themselves for that time. — Caneard J<mnialf March S8, 1888. 

A correspondent of the Vildgas$dg (Light), a paper pnUiahed in 
KapoayA', writes : ^ There is a great npstir among the popmlation of 
Faln-Saemes, for erery night daring the last fortnight, b e t w een the 
hours of 7 and 9, there is a violent knocking at one of the windows of 
the house where the engine-man lives, not far from the Manor House. 
Sometimes the knocking is at the kitchen door, and sounds aa if 
some one was banging it with their fist. This comes so repeatedly, 
that the engine-man*s family dare not stay in the house. At first, 
the man himself was not alarmed, but contented himself with firing a 
revolver five or six times in the direction of the noise whenever he 
heard it; and, as he discharged, on an average, twenty and thirty 
shots every night, his windows were naturally riddled; yet no one was 
to be seen, nor, in spite of all his expenditure of powder and ball, was 
any one wounded. The news soon spread, and now there are five or 
six people keeping watch over the haunted house every night ; they 
all hear the noise, but cannot see any one. Crowds are flocking in 
from the neighbouring villages to see and hear: all hear, but none see. 

" The belief is, that some disturbed ghost is haunting the place, 
and that there must be a skeleton in the house somewhere which 
belongs to the disturber, and which must be returned to the place from 
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centre of which he found the impreBsion of » boe A or,* ankle deep^ 
which, according to tradition, is the footstep left behind faj an adiea- 
tnrer prince, who, in jnmping a mateh with the GKant of IMgi^, 
tried to jmnp across the TaOey of the Ipoty (ESpel). On a saiall 
ledge of rock is shown the seat of the Giant of Drii g e lfl y,wilh two itot- 
prints of human siae in front of it : these ave said lo be ttoae of the 
giant. Another footprint is said to belong to the Giant Pdist^ and 
is twenty-six English inches long, and proportionaftelj wide. Hmnan 
footprints in the rock are also shown in the ne^bomhood of TasBSg, 
Selmecz-binja, Ajbtoya; also in Tran^yaniai near the Fsanea' Oate^ 
and at Csncsa and Etfpolna.*' 

Near Bzolyor, in HAromszft, there is a rock whieh is oaEed the 
''. (Hant*8 Stone,** on the top of it there is a canfy lesembling the had 
of a man : the diameter of this hole is fi?e feet^ and traditpon aajs it 
is the imprint of a giant's heel. 

Gf. At Nnmbeig there is flie impress of a horseshoe on the tap of 
the parapet, said to haye been left by the horse of a popular heto as 
they leaped from the ramparts across the moat. 

If a person has any difficulty in turning the handle of a door, be 
is said to have forgotten to say his prayers. 

(A relation, a member of a Holdemess family, told me that her 
great-grandfather was well known in the whole neighbourhood as 
being a watcher in the church porch on S. Mark's Eve, at midnight. 
He said he had often seen the whole village pass by him into the 
church, and then return; but not all: and those who returned not were 
those who would die during the coming year. The yillagers always 
came to him, in case of sickness in their family, to ask if the afflicted 
would recover. If the watcher fell asleep, he himself was doomed !<— 
W. H. J.) 

On All Souls' Day in Vienna, and all over Austria, a piece is 
played in all the theatres, called " The Miller and his 'Child," the plot 
of which is the above-mentioned superstition. 

Wm. Hbnrt Jokes. 

Lbwis L. Kropf. 
Thornton Lodge, Goxhill, HoU. 

* A kind of shoe and legging, made by wrapping cotton, &c., round the foot 
and leg; also worn by Neapolitan peasantB. 
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Ml addition to the ^ fret.** It is more nnhid^ itOl on Sateidfljy and 
it is the one that rises first from the tahle that dies. Here is a ''esse 
in point** from the parish of Keith, Banffshire, TTriiiiwn sat dofwn on 
a Satordaj hitelj to snpper at a fann, after aeeompKidiing aome mA 
in which kind neiglihonn were helping. The fanner who was the 
first to leare the tahle caught cold next daj at drarch and died soon 
after of inflammation of the Inngs. 

It maj be added that if one is seised bj anj iDness when in drarch, 
it is the death-illness. W. Gbiqob. 

The Carmsh Bvecaboo.-^l am indined to think that the Ooniieh 
legends about the Buocaboo (who is usually rendered in the medianal 
manner as the devil — ^who, in frct^ is used to aooonnt for most of 
the pre-Christian myths of old Europe) refer to a sea-god— 4m oU 
Comu-BritiBh Poseidon^ or Neptune, or Dagon, and ocean or fish 
deity — possibly the personification of the tempestuous Atlantic. One 
ground for this theory is that the Newlyn fishermen were wont, eren 
until modem times, when they had *^ a good catdi," to throw a fish 
into the sea as an offering to the Buccaboo. Hence their neighbouis 
gave them the nickname of '^ Newlyn Buocas," or propitiators of the 
Buccaboo. Had they really believed this mysterious personage was 
the devil I can hardly suppose they would have so acted. 

Our local legend of the Buccaboo and Tolcam points in the same 
direction. The Buccaboo is said one night to have stolen some of the 
fishenncn*8 nets (a myth for the storm catching the nets and sinking 
them, just as was the case only a few weeks ago when scores of nets 
wore destroyed in Mounts Bay). Some of these nets belonged to 
certain members of Paul choir. They caoght the Buccaboo as he was 
stealing the nets, and chased him to the top of the hill, chanting the 
Apostles' Creed, which greatly frightened him. When he reached to 
the top of the rock he flew across the ravine or " coombe " to 
the Tolcam rocks, where he turned the nets into stone (the veins 
are curiously reticulated on some of the rocks). This looks like a 
rude typifying of the defeat of the heathen sea-god by Christianity. 
The belief in the Buccaboo haunting the place is not yet extinct, and 
children fear the spot after dark. 

I may say that no one who has seen a storm on the Comish coast 
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can wonder at the primitive population haying personified the storm 
and the ocean into a semi-maleyolent deity-^terrible bat capricious 
and capable of propitiation. W. S. Laoh-Szyr'^a. 

Comiah Michaelmas Legend. — There is a Cornish legend still extant 
that the devil on Michaelmas Eve touches a blackberry which then 
becomes poisonous. It is unsafe after Michaelmas day to eat black- 
berries in case of meeting the poisoned one. W. 8. Laoh-Sztbma. 

QUERIES. 

Skimmington Biding {ante, p. 8d0). — In a paper on " North Devon 
Customs and Superstitions ** (Trans, Devon. Ass. vol. ii. pp. 88-42) is 
an account of a Skimmington riding, in which the procession consists 
of two stuffed figures of a man and woman on horseback| back to back, 
preceded by a man carrying a pair of ram's horns on a pole or on his 
head, followed by noisy music of huUes, pots, fiTing-pans, &c and 
smacking of whips. After the procession the horns are nailed up 
sometimes to'the church porch. The rustics have a tradition that by 
using this ceremony they can legally establish a cattle fair. Is there 
any other instance known of this tradition beside the Charlton horn 
fair in Kent, which is said to be somewhat similar ? A writer in the 
Oentleman*s Magazine (1754, pp. 16-17) says that he has ''been much 
offended at the amazing quantity of horns always to be seen at High- 
gate, some fixt on long poles, some on waUdngnstaves, and some in 
the Inn rooms neatly gilt and decorated.*' Is this likely to refer to a 
procession similar to the Skimmington, or was there any cattle-fair in 
the neighbourhood at which they might be used in the opening 
ceremony ? Alios B. Qommb. 

NEW BOOKS. 

Det amamagnceanske HSndskrift NB 187 t oktaVf indeholdene en 

dansk Lcegebog udgivet og farsynet med en Ordbog of Viggo Sdby 

Firsts Hajte K^benhavn Thieles Bogtryhheri 1888. 

This work, just issued by " Universitets-Jubilasets danske Samfund," 

is a valuable contribution to the study of folk-medicine. It consists 

of prescriptions for the cure of various diseases. Along with these are 
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was so admired for his just judgment in cuttmg off the saw's nose, 
that my lord in a mocking manner made him horly^bailie of Backy- 
Nine." In the '* Comical Sayings of Paddy from Cork/' part ii. 
Teagae thus describes the funeral of his wife: ** my dear Mary, she 
was buried in all manner of pomp, pride, and splendour ; a fine cofifin 
with cords in it, and within the cofifin along with herself she got a 
pair of new brogueSy a penny candle^ a good-headed old hammer^ with 
an Irish sixpenny piece, to pay her passage at the gate, and what more 
could she look for ? " (pp. 152-158). In the ** Comical Transactions 
of Lowthian Tom " we have the familiar story of the master thief (see 
p. 77). " The History of Haverel Mines " (pp. 133-143) and the 
"Ancient and Modem History of Buckhaven " (pp. 207-237) are full 
of curious folk-lore. Mr. MacQregor has added occasional useful and 
pertinent notes, and has compiled a necessary glossary. It need 
scarcely be said that Dougal Qraham's works are somewhat freer in 
tone than are the tales of the nineteenth century, but the coarseness 
is perhaps more apparent than real. To future historians of Scotland 
Mr. MacGregor's volumes will be invaluable for the light they throw 
upon social customs, conversation, and thought. 

The Council at their last meeting decided to hold three meetings 
of the Society for the reading and discussion of papers during the 
coming winter season in December, Januaiy, and February. Mr. 
Clodd will read a paper at the December meeting, on the " Philosophy 
of Punchkin." Notice will be given in the December Journal, but 
special notices will not be sent to each member. The date fixed is 
Friday, December 14th. 

Mr. Robert Charles Hope is engaged upon a new folk-lore work, to 
be entitled Holy Welle, Springe, and Fountains, their Legefnds and 
Superstitions, This work is an attempt to gather together the 
legends and superstitions connected with the above scattered through- 
out Great Britain and Ireland, with the addition of a few from 
other nations. The subject is one of considerable interest and variety, 
and throws no small amount of light on the manners and customs of 
our forefathers. Intending subscribers should apply to the author, a 
Member of the Society. 
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The Rer. Ibmo TkjIos, in 31» 1i iilwf oi 
attention to tlie mjtliologtnl ohaiMtariatki ^ 
Legend." H« writes: "Ib he not, lite WUHi 
Williui Tell, a ftint Weattrn eeho of the m 
mythology? WilUam Tell hM bea eondn 
WHlism of Qondeiley, whoM -nrj aime gOM 
reUtion to the NibelnngB, the hemet of Gbndbi 
diffionlt to sepsnte William of Oloodedqr ttoa. 
we may affirm, almost in the worda of PnL Hi 
Hood, like ' William Tell, the good aztlier, is ill 
Snn-Qod, whether we call him Indra, or Apcllo, o 
solar heroea, he has hia faint refleotioa in Litfle 
him in tba same reUtion as PatrooLes to Ad 
UlyBBM, Gimnar to Sigurd, or Laoodot to A 
wiU tlmcAire be the dawn inaidan, to be idenfift 
bUd, and Qoinerere. Friar Tsek is one of fits ta 
also in the Cloodeel^ and Tell Icgeuda, and i 
sented in the sonthem Teraion of the legend by 
being the dawn maiden and WMlagniii the aidi 
. name of Bobin Hood, which Mr. Bradley end 
wonld ventare to conjectore that we may find him m ue joouuru €t 
Saxo-GrammaticuB, who of course is the blind archer Hodr, lAo, in 
the Eddfl, slaye his brother Balder, Hodr means the 'warrior.' la 
the later rersion Hagen, who is undoubtedly Odin, baa been oonlMinded 
with Hodr ; while in the English legend Bobin Hood and Utde Jdm, 
if thej are to be identified wiUi BaUer and Hodr, the Inothar ardwa 
of the Tentonio sun-myth, seem to some extent to have dunged 
ptaoea. The fact that the Bobin Hood ballads are looaliaed only in 
those parts of £ ngland in which there wae a Bcandinariaa element ia in 
itself significant as to the diannel through which the legend readied 
our shores." 

In the Anthropological section of the British Association, lbs. B. 
Q, Haliburton read a paper on "PrimitiTe Astronomical Traditiona m 
to Paradise," dealing principally with the traditions of the American 
Indians and other races with respect to the Pleiades, 



FOLK-LOEE NOTES FROM INDIA. 



By Mb8. H. Rivett-Cabkac. 




|OLK-LORE is attracting so much interest, both at home 
and abroad, and the field in India is so vast, tliat it may 
fairly be hoped many valaable gleanings may be the 
resolt of drawing attention to the subject. Every one 
who associates in the smallest degree with natives of India must often 
come across quaint sayings— still quainter superstitions and customs ; 
and, though the scientific folk-lorists are few, there are many who 
might contribute interesting jottings, and these small gleanings, in- 
significant as they at first appeal*, may yet, when gathered together, 
make up a goodly sheaf from which the more scientific and learned 
may sift the golden grains. It is with this hope that the following 
anecdotes have been collected. 

As folk-lore touches on many and varied subjects, an endeavour 
has been made to bind these gleanings into separate small sheafs. 
The first place has been given to a few of the curious customs and 
sayings which have passed within the writer^s ken, connected with a 
yeiy widespread belief in the evil eye. A belief current in every 
coAitry in Europe, and which for centuries brought misery and death 
on many hundreds of deluded men and women, sacrificed to the general 
dread of witches. A belief which holds good to this day in equatorial 
Africa, and causes miserable scenes of frenzy and bloodshed; 
wretched men and women being dragged to the slaughter because 
ike angel of death has entered the city or village and claimed his 
toU. A belief which, in civilised Great Britain, still lingers in the 
hearts of* the people, even yet not wholly rooted out. The story of 
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'' A Waif" is taken from an account written just after the occorreiiee. 
That of Phulloo Kooree is an account of what happened not long ago 
on the estate of a neighbour, who has kindly fumished tbe paiticalan, 
The stoiy of '* A Ryet " actually took place in the neighbouring dty. 
and the details were supplied by a QoTemment offidaL TbB Irish 
tale was related circumstantially by the person to whom it oocurred, 
some thirty years ago, in Ireland. 

*' One cold morning in December we drove some distance from our 
camp, to look on at a Volunteer drill which was to take place on the 
parade-ground. We had mistaken the hour, and found that the only 
occupants of the parade-ground were a flock of sheep. It was earlyi 
the sun's rays were just glinting across the riyer, the air was keen, 
and our dogs eyidently thought a good gambol was the right way to 
begin the day. Before we could stop them, they were busy scattering 
the sheep in all directions ; and it was only when a frightened wail 
went up from a snug bundle of rags close to us that we realised the 
sheep had a guardian. The dogs were called off, and the coachman 
was told to give some few copper pice to the poor mite. This he 
proceeded to do, accompanying the gift with the amusing injunction, 
' Cry again, little one, and you'll get something more.' We walked 
up to see what manner of small creature it was to whom this adrice 
was given. Tlie pinched little face and shivering form of a small girl 
of six or eight met our gaze. She was busy folding her thin, white 
rags, trying to gather them up into a skirt round her poor little waist ; 
and it was piteous to see the trembling little fingers trying to make 
the wretched rag of a cloth take the proper folds. She wore, as a 
protection from the cold, an old piece of sacking falling from her head 
to her heels, tattered and full of holes. When asked the cause of her 
tears, she pointed to her swollen, small feet, and said they pained her. 
They were badly swollen and puflfed. We asked what had happened 
to them ; how had they become so bad ? Looking up, she answered 
at once, that some one had cast the evil eye upon her. Nothing loth, 
sitting shivering beneath her sacking cloak, she promptly answered 
the many questions that were put to her, and described what had 
happened. ' One evening while she was tending her sheep, an old 
man with a long white beard — and her small hands were stretched out 
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deed, and that the animal would surely die, unless Phulloo agreed to 
return to his old ways and let him hare his grain to parch. This 
Phulloo declined to do. He was recommended some medidne for the 
calf, but he evidently thought it would be hopeless to attempt to cope 
with an evil spirit. He declined the offer and the calf died. Then 
the whole village took up the quarrel and sent Boodhun to Gorentry. 
No one went near him, his sin being great, as he a Hindoo had caused 
the death of a calf. 

Boodhun then called a punchayat, or village council; BqpootSi 
Brahmins, as well as other castes, being appointed arbitrators. The 
conclusion arrived at was that Phulloo had done wrong in llie first 
instance, in going to another grain-pareher. Finally, a compromise 
was effected, and the two neighbours are now on the most friendly 
terms. 

In September 1879, one morning, as the Collector of G . . • . was 
making one of his usual inspections of the city, a man rushed out and 
implored him to interfere on behalf of his wife, who was being kept 
prisoner by a neighbour. On the Collector stopping to inquire into 
the matter, he was led to a house where a tall Byet confronted him 
and said — " Yes, the woman was there, and he meant to keep hor, 
and what's more he'd kill her if she did not cure his child. That it 
was well known she had cast the evil eye on a child once before, and 
had cured it afterwards. That she had been in his house all night, 
and though they had placed the child in her arms she wouldn't cure it.* 
True enough, the poor little child was there ; it had been ill since the 
previous day, and was evidently dying. The wretched woman who 
was accused had been kept a close prisoner all night in a small room. 
The little child died ; it had, no doubt, been dangerously ill for some 
time : possibly, its death was accelerated by the excitement around it. 
But the father firmly believed its sickness had been caused by the evil 
eye, and that the woman who had wrought the evil could have saved 
the child's life had she been so minded. 

Apparently, in Ireland the possessor of the evil eye is occasionally 
good-naturedly minded to counteract its effects. The following anec- 
dote was related by an Englishwoman, and isj^iven as nearly as 
possible in her own words. Being asked if she knew of any super- 
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to prevent its coming into their village. It seems that the people in 
Becrole thought that if they killed a buffalo and a calf and carried the 
heads away and put them down in a neighbouring village tha disease 
would leave them and cleave to that village. The villagers around 
naturally objected to this mode of transplanting the disease, and Uiere 
was very nearly a pitched battle. Yesterday morning, when going 
about another cholera-stricken part of the town, I came upon a place 
where a good deal of grain had been burnt on the ground ; and, on 
asking what it meant, the people said that oil had been poured over 
the grain, which was then set on fire in the hopes that the disease 
would depart in the smoke." 

There would seem to be some sense in this latter ceremony, as the 
fumigating and disinfecting powers of the smoke are well known. Fire 
OS a purifier has probably been used from time immemorial. A friend, 
who has a thorough knowledge of the habite and customs of the 
natives, recalled to mind that when he was a boy, in Calcutta, he and 
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told, and arrived at last at Delhi, in a most exhausted and precarioni 
state. The Delhi doctor, knowing that his brother at Lahore had 
no lore for him, was at first mnch astonished and puzzled at his 
sending him a patient. One, too, whose case seemed really serioos. 
Suspecting some treachery, and that it was a device to canse him 
harm, he began to question narrowly the patient. At last, he dis- 
covered the orders ^ven to him abont sleeping every night beneath a 
tamarind-tree. Immediately he saw through the deep-lud snare to 
catch him. He therefore impreased npon the patient tiie importanoe 
of his returning by easy stages to Lahore, and the vital importance to 
him of always sleeping beneath a neem-tree. The advice was as 
patiently and strictly carried out on the homeward journey aa had been 
the opposite advice on the outward jonmey; but tiie results were dif- 
ferent. The sufferer arrived at Lahore completely recovered. The 
neem had conquered the tamarind. There is, doubtless, some truth 
underlying this legend. Possibly the tamarind gives ont sonu 
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illeff ibie, shows it to be the tomb of a man and his wife, who died in the 
fourteenth century. A snperetitions belief prevails among the lower 
class of people in these parts, that sick people who toach this stone on 
the eve of the Ascension are miraculously cured. At that time, the 
children who are thus exposed remain dnring the whole night in con- 
tact with some part of the stone. Mr. Stnrge, who has giren, in the 
Arckaeologia [vol. t. p. 78], a/ac-timtle, relates that in 1770 not less 
than sixteen were laid ont on it; but the custom is graduallf falling 
into disuse ; the clerk informed me that only six or aeven now make 
their appearance."— Vol. i. p. 40, 

" Abergayenny chnrch. — In the middle window of the north aisle of 
the choir is a colossal figure of S. Christopher, with a long beard and 
flowing hur, carved ont of a single piece of wood. I am informed by 
my friend Mr. Evans, that in Roman Catholic times it was the cnstom 
at funerals to carry the corpse into the northern aisle, and present it 
to S, Christopher, whose figure was usually there placed ; and that 
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Never go ont for pleasnre on the 
—it ia, I think, the 25th of Jolf,— if yon wish to escape death. Ute 
gt^neral belief in this anperstition was greatly strengthened in 1880, 
for B steamer capsized on the fatal day and all on board weie drowned. 

An unmarried woman should not be the first person to cat a pat of 
bntter, for if she does bo she will never marry though she may have 
many suitors. 

Friday is the proper day on which to cat a baby's nails. 

If the fowls haddle together outside a hen-house, instead of going 
to roost, there will bo wet weather. 

If a child safTera much pain whUe it is teething, hang a necUaoe of 
amber round its neck, then the teeth will appear quickly and eaaily. 
Amber necklaces made specially for this purpose are advertised in the 
country papers. 

Kever bring the flower of the periwinkle into the house ; if yon do 
BO strife will follow. 

A birthday-cake mast have lighted candles arranged aronnd it, one 
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he obstinately asserted that the whole family waa bewitched. A Jew, 
who lived in the village, came to the Pfarrer aoon after end told him 
that he believed that the children were all pat to sleep in the bed 
where the first child had died, and that therefore they were infected 
by the fever-germs that it had left behind. He also said that ho 
would lend the children beds if the PJarrer coold persuade the parents 
to take them. Thia was needless, liowever, as the peasant himself 
changed the sleeping^place of the children, and the malady spread no 
further. The whole family believes to this day the wizard caosed this 
calamity to fall on their honae becaoae he had been sent away emp^- 
handed. 

On another occamon a rich peasant-woman sent for a wise man to 
tell her why a fine yoong horse had fallen ill. The man told her it 
was bewitched, and after drawing a magic circle he declared that who- 
ever first stepped within the line would be the guilty person. A poor 
old woman to whom the peasant-woman had been very kind appeared 
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The cowherd obeyed, and when they had sapped he laid the bones 
of ihe calf in a row at one end of the hat, and the two laid 
down and slept. At daybreak the cowherd arose and went oat, and 
he saw his calf whose flesh they had eaten the night before eating 
the grass before the hat ; and he had got all his bones except the one 
which the Lord God had taken, and which soanded merrily in a great 
bell that hang roand his neck. Bat the village, with its wicked and 
inhospitable inhabitants, was swallowed np entirely, except the cabin 
into which the Lord had entered, and in its place there was a great 
lake, whose clear waters were as bine as the sky. That lake is called 
Lh6on.'*«— A Lady^B Walks m the South of Frcmce^ by Mary Eyre, 
London, 1865, pp. 298-294. 



DERBYSHIKE and CUMBERLAND COUNT- 
ING-OUT AND CHILDREN'S GAME- 
RHYMES, 

Copied down from word of mouth, hy Egbert Charles Hope. 



L 

Ink, pink, pen and ink, 

I command you for to wink, 

Bottom bottom dish clont, 

O. U. T. spells out, 

So out goes she. — (Derbyshire.) 

n. 

One, two, three, four. One, two, three, four, 

Mary at the cottage door; Maggie at her cottage door; 

Eating cherries off a plate, Eating plums off a plate. 

Five, six, seven, eight. — (Derbyshire.) Five, six, seven, eight. — (Cumberland.) 

III. 

Horcum borcum Curious Corkum 

Ilerricum berricum buzz; 

Eggs, butter, cheese, bread, 

tStick, stock, stone dead. —(Derbyshire.) 
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IV. 

Eeney Pheeney Fif^gery Fegg, 
Deely Dyly ham and egg, 
Calico back and stony rock, 
Arlom barlam baslL^Cmnberland.) 

V. 

I have a little nutmeg tree, 
And nothing would it bear 
But a siWer nutmeg and a golden pear.— (Derbyshire.) 



Oame-Rhyme8.* 

I. 

Cock Robin is dead, and lies in his graye, 

Hum, ha I lies in his graye. 
Place an old apple-tree oyer his head. 

Hum, ha ! oyer his head. 
When they were ripe and ready to fall, 

Hum, ha I ready to fall, 
There comes an old woman a-picking them up, 

Hum, ha I a-picking them up. 
Cock Bobin jumps up, and gives her a good knock. 

Hum, ha ! gives her a good knock. — (Derbyshire.) 

lit 
There was a jolly Miller, and he lived by himself, 
As the wheel went round, he made his wealth ; 
One hand was in the hopper, the other in the bag, 
As the wheel went round he made his grab. — (Derbyshire.) 

UI.t 

On the carpet you shall kneel. 

As the grass grows in the field, 

Stand up, stand up on your feet, 

And shew me the girl you love so sweet. 

Now Sally's married, I hope she'll enjoy, 

First with a girl, and then with a boy, 

Seven years old, and seven years young, 

Pray, young lady, walk out of your ring.— (Derbyshire.) 



* The first six Game Rhymes are singing games. 
t Compare IhlkrLore Reoord^ vol. v. p. 86. 
X Compare Folh'Lare JReoord, vol. v. p. 84. 
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IV.* 

Oranges and lemons, 

Says the bells of S. Clemens. 
Brickdnst and tiles, 

Says the bells of S. Giles. 
Ton owe me five farthings, 

8ajs the bells of S. Martin's. 
I do not know yon, 

Says the bells of S. Bow. 
When will you pay me 7 

Says the bells of Old Bailey. 
When I get rich. 

Says the bells of Shoreditch. 
Here comes a candle to light yon to bed, 
Here comes a chopper to chop off your head. — (Derbyshire.) 

V. 

A-hnnting we will go, 

A-hnnting we will go. 

We'll catch a fox 

And pnt him in a box. 

And a-hnnting we will go. — (Derbyshire.) 

vr. 

I'm on Tom Tinker's ground (3 times) 
Picking gold and silrer. — (Derbyshire.) 

vii.t 

Chickery, chickery, cranny crow, 
I went to the well to wash my toe, 
When I got back a chicken was dead. 

One is chosen to be the hen, and one to be the fox, all the rest are 
supposed to l>e cliickens. The game is played as follows. The 
chickens in Indian file take hold of each others waist, the first one 
holding the hen's waist, the next one hers, and so on. The verse 
above is said by the hen to her chickens, after which they all go with 
the hen to search for the dead chicken ; on their way they meet the 
fox, when the following dialogue between the lien and fox ensues : 

Hen. What are you doing ? 
Foa, Picking np sticks. 

* Compare Folk-Loi'c llecord., vol. v. p. 86 ; HalliweH's Nursery IthynirSy 
No. cclxxxi. 
t Compare Folk- Lore Ih'cortl. vol. iii. p. 170. 
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Hen, What for ? 
Fox, To make a fire. 
Hen. What's the fire for ? 
Fox. To boil some water. 
Hen, What's the water for ? 
Fox. To boil some chickens in. 
Hen, Where do yon get them from ? 
Fox. Out of yonr flock. 
Hen, That I'm sure yon wont. 

The fox now tries to get hold of one of the chickens, who, holding 
tightly on to one another with the hen, try to dodge him and prevent 
being canght. If the fox succeeds in catching them, they all with the 
fox try to dodge the hen, who makes an effort to regain possession of 
them. — (Derbyshire.) 

VIII. 

In this game only three players are required : the Loyer, the Lady, 
the Fairy. 

It commences in this manner. The lover seeing the lady a little 
way off, says, ** Yonder stands a lovely lady, whom she be I do not 
know, 111 go and court her for my beauty, whether she say me yea or 
nay." He approaches her, and falling on one knee says, " Madam, to 
thee I humbly bow and bend," to which she replies, ^' Sir, I take thee not 
to be my friend " ; she then retires, and he falls to the ground, and, 
supposed to be dying at his rejection, cries, '' Oh, if the good faii7 
doesn't come I shall die." Whereupon the good fairy appears, touches 
him with her wand, and he is immediately well again. 

A Derbyshire senrant-girl taught this game to myself and some 
others when children many years ago. 
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Chanter (J. B.) North Devon customs and superstitions. Trane, 
Devon Ass, vol. ii. part I. pp. 88-42. 
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CSlarke (James). A sarrey of the lakes of Comberlandy Westmore- 
land, and Lancashire, together with an account, historical, topo- 
graphical, and descriptive, of the adjacent country, to which is added 
a sketch of the border laws and customs. London, 1787. Folio, 
pp. xlii. 193. 

The following cnstoms are described in the text of the snrrey : — Annual 
costomarj serrice at Clifton — Cnstoms of the tenure of Airey — ^Ancient direr- 
sions — Faneral customs — Customs between Keswick and Ambleside — Wyth- 
bum, its customs — Manor and customs of Grassmere — Custom of mshbearing 
— Strange story in consequence of this custom — The Border history. 

Clarke (John). Paroemiologia Anglo Latina or Proyerbs, 

English and Latine, methodically disposed according to the common- 
place heads in Erasmus his Adages ; very usefuU and delightfoll 

for all sorts of men more especially profitable for scholars 

London, 1689. Sm. 8to. pp. 329, and 3 leaves of index. 

Close (J.) Once a year : tales and legends of Westmoreland : life, 
manners, and customs of the olden time, pictures of rural life, &c. 
Kirkby Stephen, 1862. 8vo. pp. viii. 140. 

Tales and legends of Westmoreland : containing Appleby 

Castle in the olden times ; manners and customs ; superstitions on 
witchcraft, wizards, witches, &c. Kirkby Stephen, 1883. 8yo. 
pp. xvi. 144. 

The Wise Man of Stainmor, with other tales and legends 



of olden times, forming the third Yolume of Tales and Legends of 
Westmoreland. Kirkby Stephen, 1864. 8vo. pp. xlviii. 192. 
[There is not much folk-lore in these Tolumes.] 

The book of the chronicles : or winter evening tales of 



Westmoreland, with an account of its antiquities, romantic and 
picturosquc scenery, manners, customs, Ac, according to the best 
authorities. Appleby, 1842. 8vo. pp. xii. 242. 

Clyde. The falls of Clyde, or the fairies ; a Scotish dramatic pastoral, 
in five acts, with three preliminary dissertations. Edinburgh and 
London, 1806. 8vo. pp. 241. 

The three dissertations are: i. On fairief. ii. On the Scotish language, 
iii. On pastoral ixKJtry. Then follow Notes to the Dissertations. The 
dramatis personae of the drama include " Mab the queen, Bob [and] other 
fairies." Lastly, there is a section devoted to notes to the foregoing pastoral. 
The book contains many interesting phases in fairy belief. 

[Cole (Sir Henry)]. Traditional nursery songs of England, with 
pictures by eminent modern artists, edited by Felix Summerley. 
Loudon, 1843. Tinio. i)p. iv. 32. 

Cole (Rev. F. T.) Sautali folk-lore. Indian Antiquary j 1875, vol. iv. 
pp. 10-12; 257-259. 

Toria the Goatherd and the daughter of the Sun. The tale of Kansan and 
Guja. 
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Cole (Bev. P. T.) Santaii riddles. Indian Antiouanj, 1875, vol. iv. 
p. 164. 

■ The Rajmahal hillmoirs songs. Indian Antiquaiy, 

1876, vol. V. pp. 221-222. 

Colebrooke (Henry). On the duties of a faithful Hindu widow. 
Asiatic Jieseavches, vol. iv. 1795, pp. 209-219. 

Colebrooke (H. T.) On the religious ceremonies of the Hindus and 
of the Bramens especially. Asiatic Society^ vol. vii. 1801, pp. 
232-311 ; vol. v. 1798, pp. 345-868. 

Collins (John). A dictionary of Spanish proverbs. Compiled from 
the best authorities in the Spanish language; translated into Eng- 
lish; with explanatory illustrations from the Latin, Spanish, and 
English authors. London, 1823. 8vo. pp. iv. 391. 

[Arranged alphabetically under Spanish proverbs.] 

Comparetti (Domenico). Hesearches respecting the Book of Sindi- 
baid. London, 1882. 8vo. pp. viii. 167. 

Contents: Preface, introduction. Cap. i. Forms and contents of the story 
in the Book of Sindibad. ii. Of the tales contained in Uie various versions. 
iiL Concerning the eighth night of the Tuti-nameh of Nachschebi, and the 
second tales of the viziers in the Book of Sindibad. iv. Upon Uie age of the 
Syntipas, and of the Hebrew version. Libro de los Enganos. Book of the 
deceits and tricks of women. Index. 

Conway (Moncure Daniel). Demonology and devil lore. London, 
1879. 2 vols. 8vo. pp. xv. 428. 

Contents: Vol. i. Dualism — Genesis of demons — Degradation— -The Abgott 
— Classification — Hunger — Heat — Cold — Elements — ^Animals — Enemies — 
Barrenness — Obstacles — Illusion — Darkness — Disease — Death — Decline of 
demons —Generalization of demons — The serpent — The worm — Apophis — The 
serpent in India — The basilisk — The dragon's eye — The combat-^The dragon 
slayer — The dragon's breath — ^Fate. 

Vol. ii. Diabolism — The second best — Ahriman, the divine devil — Viswi- 
mitra, the theocratic devil — Elohim and Jehovah — The consuming fire — 
Paradise and the serpent — ^Eve— Lilith — War in heaven — War on earth — 
Strife — Barbaric aristocracy — Job and the Divider — Satan — Religious des- 

S^tism — The prince of this world — Trial of the great — The man of sin — The 
olv Ghost — Antichrist — The pride of life — The curse in knowledge — Witch- 
cran — Faust and Mephistopheles— The wild huntsman — Le bon diable— 
Animalism — Thoughts and interpretations — Index. 

The wandering Jew. London, 1881. 8vo. 



pp. vi. 292. 

Contents: Cap. i. The legend, ii. The undying ones. iii. Sources of the 
myth. iv. The legends generalized, v. Transfiguration, vi. Mantles of the 
immortals, vii. The mark of Cain. viii. The Jew in theology, ix. The 
Jew in folk-lore. x. The weird of the wanderer, xi. The very devil incarna- 
tion, xii. The wandering race. xiii. The pound of flesh, xiv. The wan- 
dering Jew in folk-lore. xv. The new Anasuems in Germany, xvi. In 
France, xvii. In England, xviii. Ahasuerus vinctus. xix. Ahasuerus 
delivered, xx. Three witnesses. 
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Conway (Moncnre Daniel). The pound of flesh. Nineteenth Century^ 
vol. vii. pp. 828-830. 

Conch (Jonathan). The history of Polperro, a fishing town on the 
south coast of Cornwall ; being a description of the place, its people, 
their manners, customs, modes of industry, &c. ; with a short 
account of the life and labour of the Author; and many additions 
on the popular antiquities of the district: by Thomas Q. Conch, 
F.S.A. Truro and London, 1871. 8yo. pp. tI. 216. 

The followinfi: chapten relfite to folk-lore: rii. Old naages. riii. Popnltf 
antiqaities— Fairy mythology, ix. Witchcraft, charms, etc x. Fasts and 
festiyaU. xi. Scraps of folk-lore. xii. Obsolete and obsolescent words. 

Cowell (E. B.) On the legend of the chapman of 8waffham, in 
Norfolk. Cambridye Antiq, Soc. vol. iii. pp. 817-822. 

Cox (Bev. Sir George W.) Tales from Greek mythology. London, 
1861. 12mo. pp. xiii. 120. 

Contents: The sorrow of D^mdter— The sleep of Endymion— Kiobd and 
Leto— Orphens and EnrydicS — Phryxns and Helld — Cadmns and Eoropa — 
Od^ssens and Polyphemus — Odyssens and Circ^ — Odysseus and the Seirens — 
Odysseus and Nausica^ — The story of Arion — The treasures of Rhampsinitns. 

Tales from Greek mythology. Second 



edition. London, 1868. 12mo. pp. ziy. 120. 
[The same as the first edition.] 

Tales of the gods and heroes. London, 

1862. 12mo.pp. xviii. 310. 

Contents: i. Eephalos and Procris. ii. DapbnS. iii. The Delian Apollo, 
iv. The Pythian Apollo, v. The vengeance of Apollo, vi. The toils of 
Heiftcles. vii. Althaea and the burning brand, viii. Phaethon. ix. Epi- 
methens and Pandora, x. 16 and Prometheus, xi. Briareos. xii. Semele. 
xiii. Pcntheus. xiv. Arethusa. xv. Tyro. xvi. Poseidon and Athene, xvii. 
Ariadne, xviii. Narcissus, xix. Medeia. xx. KjTene. xxi. Bellerophon. 
xxii. Iphigeneia. xxiii. Hector and Andromache, xxiv. Sarpedon. xxy. 
Memnon. xxvi. Qinone. xxvii. The lotus-eaters, xxviii. The cattle of 
Ilelios. XX ix. Odysseus and Calypso, xxx. Atjs and Adrastos. 



' Tales of ancient Greece. Second edition. 

London, 1872. 8vo. pp. lix. 461. 

The tales collected in this volume have, with one exception (Vengeance of 
Odysseus), appeared in the Talcs from Greek Mythology y Th€ Godg and 
Heroes f and Tales of Thebes and Argos. 



The mythology of the Aryan nations. 

London, 1870. 2 vols. 8vo. pp. xx. 460; xv. 397. 

CONTENTS: Vol. i. book i. cap. i. Popular theories on the origin and growth 
of mythology, ii. The relation of mythology to language, iii. The source 
of mythical speech, iv. The development of myths, v. Greek conceptions 
of mythical tradition, vi. Greek notions respecting the moral aspect of 
mythology, vii. Theory of Greek mythology aa an eclectic system, viii. 
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The diffiiDion of myths, ix. Modern eaemerism. x. The character of Greek 
djmastic and popular legends in relation to tribal and national names, xi. 
Mythical phrases fnmishing the materials of the Homeric poems, xii. 
Mythical phrases famishing materials for the Teutonic epic poems and the 
legends of Arthur and Roland. Book ii. cap. i. The ethereal heavens — 
Dyaus, Varuna, and Mitru, Indra, Brahma, Zeus; Odin, Woden, Wuotan, 
Thunder, Donar, Thor, Fro, Heimdall, Bragi, and OEgir. ii. The light— 
Surya and Savitar, Soma, correlative deities, the Dawn, Dawn Goddesses, 
Athene. Appendices : Antiquity of written poems— Historical authority of 
Homer — Myth of Oidipous-^Swan maidens — The name Hellend, Lykanthropy. 
Vol. ii. Book ii. (continued), cap. ii. (continued). Aphrodite, Her6, the 
Erinyes — Hellenic sun gods and heroes— Teutonic sun gods and heroes — The 
viyifying sun — The sun gods of later Hurdu mythology — The moon and the 
stars, iii. The lost treasure : The Golden Fleece, Helen, the children of the 
sun, the Theban wars. iv. The Fire : — Agni, Phoroneus, and Hestia, Hephaistos 
and Loki, Prometheus, The Lightning, v. The Winds: Vayu and the Maruts, 
Hermes, Orpheus, Pan, Amphion and Zethos, Aiolos, and Ares. vi. The 
Waters: the dwellers in the sea, the lord of the waters, the rivers and foun- 
tains, vii. The Clouds : the children of the mist, the clondland, the nymphs 
and swan maidens, the hunters and dancers of the heavens, viii. The Earth : 
Dionysos, DSmet^r, the children of the earth, the priests of the great mother, 
the people of the woods and waters, ix. The Underworld: Hades, Elysion. 
X. Dartness: Vritra and Ahi, the Latin myth, Bellerophon, the Theban 
myth, the Delphic and Cretan myths, the gloaming and the night, the physical 
struggle spiritualised, the Semitic and Aryan Devil. Appendices: Laios and 
Dasyu — The siege of Troy — The stauros or cross. 

Cox (Rev. Sir Qeorge W.) An introdaction to the science of com- 
paratiye mythology and folk-lore. London, 1881. 1 vol. 8vo. pp. 
xvi. 880. 

COMTBNTS: CJap. i. The materials of p6pular tradition, ii. The heavens and 
the light, iii. The fire. iv. The winds, v. The waters, vi. The clouds, 
vii. The earth, viii. The underworld and the darkness, ix. The epical 
traditions and poems of the Aryan world. Appendix. Index. 

• The migration of popular stories. Frasers 

Magcuaine^ vol. xxii. pp. 96-111. 

Coz (fiev. Sir George W.) and Eustace Hinton Jones. Popular 
romances of the middle ages. London, 1871. 8yo. pp. xi. 410. 

Contents: Introduction — The story of King Arthur and hib knights— Mer- 
lin— Sir Tristrem — Bevisof Hamtoun -Guy of Warwick— Roland— Olger the 
Dane— Havelok — Berwulf— Index. 

Tales of 

the Teutonic lands. London, 1872. 8yo. pp. ix. 394. 

Contents: Introduction— The stories of the Volsungs- The Nihelung story 
— Walter of Aquitane— The story of Hugdietrich and Hildeburg— >The Gu- 
drun lay— The story of Frith j of and Ingebjorg— Grettir the strong — Gunn- 
lang and the fair Helga — Burnt Njal — Index. 

Popular 

romances of the middle ages. Second edition, 1 vol. London, 

1880. 

The tales in this volume are the same as those in Popular Romances of the 
Middle Agct and Talet of the Tevtonio Lands combined. 
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Crabb (James). The Gipsies advocate ; or obseryations on the 
origin, character, manners and habits of the English gipeies : to 
which are added many interesting anecdotes on the success that has 
attended the plans of several b^evolent individuals who anxionsly 
desire their conversion to God. London, 1881. 8vo. pp. x. 167. 

The same. Third edition, with additions. London, 



1832. 8vo. pp. xii. 199. 

Cragoe (T.) King Arthur and knights of the round table. Joum, 
Arch. Ass. vol. xxxiii. pp. 388-344. 

Croker (T[homa8] Crofton). The popular sougs of Ireland, collected 
and edited with introductions and notes. London, 1839. 8yo. pp. 
xix. 340. 

Ck>KTEKT8 OF SECTIONS: St. Patrick — The shamrock — The potato- Whisk j 
— The Irish oak — Local songs. 

. Researches in the south of Ireland, illustra- 
tive of the scenery, architectural remains, and the manners and 
superstitions of the peasantry, with an appendix containing a 
private narrative of the rebellion of 1798. London, 1824. 4to. 
pp. ii. 393. 

The following are the chapters relating to folk-lore: t. Fairies and super- 
natural agency, ix. Keens and death ceremonies, xii. Manners and customs. 



Fairy legends and traditions of the south of 

Ireland, with a short memoir of the author by his son. London, 
1859. 12mo. pp. vi. 344. 

CONTENTS: The SJufro. i. The legend of Knocksheogowna. ii. The legend 
of Knockfiema. iii. The legend of Knockgrafton. iv. The priest's supper. 
V. The Brewery of Eggshells, vi. Legend of Bottle Hill. vii. The confes- 
sions of Tom Bonrkc. viii. Fairies or no fairies; note on the section Th/f 

Clnrlcannc. ix. The Haunted cellar, x. Master and man. xi. The little 
shoe; note on the section — Thr Banshir. xii. The Bunworth Banshee, xiii. 
The McCarthy Banshee; note on the section— r^-e Phoolta, xiv. The Spirit 
Horse, xv. Daniel O'Rourke. xvi. The Crookened Back; note on the 
section — TMema na Oge. xvii. Fior Usga. xviii. Cormac and Mary 
(hallad). xix. The legend of Lough Gur. xx. The enchanted lake. xxi. 
The legend of O'Donoghuc; note on the ?>ect\on— The Merroir. xxii. The 
Lady of Gollerus. xxiii. Flory Cantillon's funeral, xxiv. The Lord of 
Dunkerron (ballad), xxv. The wonderful tune ; note on the section — The 
Dullahun. xxvi. The good woman, xxvii. Hanlon's Mill, xxviii. The 
death coach (ballad), xxix. The headless horseman; note on the section— 
The Fir Dorrig. xxx. Diarmid Bawn, the Piper, xxxi. Teigue of the Lee. 
xxxii. Ned Sheehy's excuse, xxxiii. The lucky guest; note on the section 
— Treasture leaends. xxxiv. Dreaming Tim Jarvis. xxxv. Rent day. xxxvi. 
Linn-na-Payshtha ; note on the section — Ilocks and stones, xxxvii. The 
legend of Caini Thicma. xxxviii. The Rock of the Candle, xxxix. Clough- 
na-Cuddy. xl. The Giant's Stairs— Appendix: letter from Sir Walter Scott. 

Fairy legends and traditions of the south of 



Ireland: a new and complete edition edited by Thomas Wright, 
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M.A., F.S.A.; with a memoir of the author by his son, T. F. 
Dillon Croker, F.S.A. London : [1862 J. 8vo. pp. xxx. 806. 

Contents: The same as above without the notes and appendix. 

Croker (T[homa8] Crofton). The same. London : [no date]. Svo. 
xxxiv. 486. 

Croker (T. F. Dillon). Legends and memorials of the Wye. Joum. 
Arch, Ass, vol. xxvii. pp. 246-254. 

Cotswold and its popular customs. Joum, 



Arch. Ass, vol. xxrii. pp. 113-119. 

Crowther (Bev. Samuel). A vocabulary of the Yoruba language, 
compiled by the Rev. Samuel Crowther, native missionary, together 
with introductory remarks by the Rev. O. E. Vidal. London, 1852. 
8vo. pp. V. 829. 

Cuming (H. Syer). Charms employed in cattle disease. Joum, Arch. 
Ass. vol. xxi. pp. 828-829. 



On the hand-amulet. Joum. Arch. Ass. vol. xxii. 



pp. 291-295. 

— — On horse shoes. Joum. Arch. Ass, vol, vi. pp. 



406-418. 



On the polycephalic amulets of the Gnostics. 



Joum, Arch. Ass. vol. viii. pp. 1-6. 



A glance at the saints of Staffordshire. Joum, 



Arch, Ass. vol. xxix. pp. 887-84 1. 



« The early saints of Worcester. Joum. Arch, Ass. 

vol. xxxii. pp. 821-829. 

Cumming (Bev. J. Q.) The great Stanley : or James, viith Earl 
of Derby, and his noble countess Charlotte de la Tremouille, in 
their land of Man : a narrative of the xviith century, interspersed 
with notices of Manx manners, customs, laws, legends and fairy 
tales. London, 1867. 8vo. pp. viii. 279. 

[Written in the form of fiction.] 

Cunningham (Allan). Traditional tales of the English and Scottish 
peasantry. London, 1822. 12mo. 2 vols. pp. x. 822 ; 857. 

Vol. i. Ezra Peden — The Selbys of Cumberland —Placing a Scottish minister 
— The king of the peak — The mother's dream — Allan-a-Maut. 
Vol. ii. Miles Colvme, the Cnmberland mariner — Honest man John Ochiltree 
— Elphin Irvitifl', the fairies* cupbearer — Richard Fanlder, mariner— The last 
lord of HelTellyn— Jndith Macrone, the prophetess — The ghost with the 
golden casket — The haunted ships — Death of the laird of Warlsworm — The 
seyen foresters of Chatsworth, an ancient Derbyshire ballad. 
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[I have still some more titles to fill in under this letter. The first 
editions of Sir George Cox's Tales of the Gods and Heroes^ Tales of 
Ancient Greece, and Tales of Thebes and Argos, are unfortunately 
mislaid at the British Museum, and I should be glad of the transcripts 
of the titles and contents of these volumes. There are still the Celtic 
Magazine, Contemporary Review, Cornhill Magazine^ the Crypt, and 
other journals to finish, and some of the chapbooks, such as Cinderella. 
These will be given later on.] 



NOTES, QUERIES, NOTICES, AND NEWS. 

The Cuckoo and the Swift, — A labouring man from Hampshire tells 
me that in his part of the country it is considered very unlucky to 
kill either of these birds. A farmer who made light of popular super- 
stition went out one day and, by way of bravado, shot seventeen 
swifts. He was the owner of seventeen fine cows; but before seven 
weeks were over every one of his cows died. My informant seemed 
to look upon the swift as an uncanny bird, and called it by a name I 

had never heard before, devil-screecber. 

Edoar MacCulloch. 

Stang Riding {ante, p. 302). — I send you the words used in a" stang 

riding " thirty years ago here. An eflfigy was paraded in a cart round 

the t^)wn at niglit, drawn by young men, the spokesman recited the 

lines at each stopping-place, and finally the figure was burnt, opposite 

the dwelling of the delinquent if possible: — 

'* lian-a-dan Dang, 
It's for neither my cause nor your cause that I ride the stang ; 
But it is for yan (one) Dobbin the people all knajt, 
For he's banned his wife, an it's again our law. 
And gentlemen all, as you will have Iiurdf 
All this happened in Tommy Dodd yard. 
He banged her, he banged her, he banged her indeed, 
He banged this poor woman afore she stead need. 
Upstairs aback out bed. 
There he broyed her 'till she bled ; 
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Downstairs aback oat oJuftt, 

There he broyed her without rest. 

If ever he does the like again, as I snppose he will, 

We'll tie him on a donkey *s back and tak him to the mill. 

Hip, hip, hooray / / / ** 

George Frank. 

The following passage is taken from Rambles in Upper Wharfedale, 
by B. J. Harker, 1869, p. 22. I can vouch for the general accuracy 
of the doggerel, as I have heard it frequently in the North Riding : 
" But in the place of a stang they had at Grassington a cart, in which 
the spokesman with several others were drawn through the different 
parts of the town, till they had been all over it, and then they were 
taken to Linton church, round which they went three times in order 
to escape local law. The following is a copy of what was said on 
these occasions: 

** Heigh dilly, how dilly, heigh dilly, dang. 
It's naether for thy part nor my part 
That I ride the stang. 
Bat it is for Jack Solomon, 
His wife he does bang. 
He bang'd her, he bang'd her, 
He bang'd her indeed; 
He bang'd t' poor woman. 
Though shoo stood him na need ; 
He naether take stick, staen, wire, nor stover, 
Bnt he ap wi' a besom and knocked her ower. 
So all ye good nabors who live in this row, 
I pray ye take warning for this is oar law; 
And all ye cross husbands who do yer wives bang, 
We'll blow for ye t' horn, and ride for ye t' stang. 
Hip, hip, hip harrah." 

F. C. BiRKBECK Terry. 

The Death Light, — *' Whenever somebody has died within our 
mountains, people still observe the custom to light a big fire, called 
the ' death ligbt,' on the top of the Alps,*' — thus Rosegger in his first 
novel, wherein he describes the life and manners of the people of 
Styria, refers to one of their time-honoured customs. May we not 
trace in this usage a symbolic sense and a relic of pagan belief con- 
cerning the human soul and its destiny after being separated from the 
body ? H. Erebs. 
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St. Elmo's Light.^-'^^ St. Elmo's Light," that at times appears on 
tlie masts and yards of boats and ships, goes by the name of " Corbie*s 
Annt '* among the fishermen and sailors on the north-east coast of 
Scotland. Its appearance is looked upon as the harbinger of fool 
weather. iVc9t.y5* ^-^- V^ -/» • ^ / r^/t . W. Greoor. 

Skimmington Riding (antej pp. 330, 365). — An article on the horns 
of Highgate, together with the ritual connected with their use and two 
or three attempts to account for an absurd custom, may be found in 
Hone's Every Day Bookj vol. ii. pp. 40-44. £. G* 

Witchcraft in the Highlands. — Recently a lady from a distant part 
of the kingdom had occasion to visit a certain village, situated on the 
west coast of Ross, and reside there for a short time. In course of 
her sojourn there she on one occasion felt slightly indisposed, and her 
friends at once set her illness down to witchcraft and the influence of 
the evil eye ; and a witch-doctor was forthwith called in, who sub- 
jected her to his usual course of treatment. The treatment, which was 
both simple and inexpensive, consisted in taking water, before sunrise, 
from a stream running south, immersing a piece of silver in it, and 
liberally splashing the patient in the face with it ! From some cause 
or other, which we have not heard explained, the treatment failed, and 
other and more rational means were resorted to, which, we are glad 
to say, proved more successful. Sometimes this treatment is slightly 
varied by the witch-doctor breathing all over the patient, at the same 
time muttering a Gaelic incantation ! When practicable, the patient 
is made to swallow large quantities of the prepared water. It is an 
essential condition to successful treatment that the patient should be 
kept in profound ignorance of the intended treatment, the firet inti- 
mation of which should be a splash of cold water in the face. To this 
end the witch-doctor cunningly diverts the attention of his patient, 
and then applies the water unsparingly. It is very important that 
the piece of silver used for that purpose should be of the shape of a 
heart. Some witch-doctors are provided with antique heart-shaped 
silver brooches, which are treasured as invaluable heirlooms from 
generation to generation on account of their healing virtues. Sonic 
of the natives wear amulets round their necks as a protection against 
witchcraft and the evil eye, and carry moles' feet in their purse to 
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ensure them against want of money.— TFee^/^ Scotsman, Nov. 10, 
1883. 

Seventh'San Cure. — In the steamer which took me from Barra, 
there sailed a man from South Uist, in charge of his grandson, a little 
boy about eight years old, whom I had examined in a school a few 
days before. The child was afiBicted with *^ king's evil," the marks of 
which appear on brow and neck, covered by flannel. It seems that in 
Minglay there lived a native, who was the last of seven sons in direct 
male descent without any intervening daughter. According to 
popular notions, this endows him with a power of curing the malady, 
like the once potent "royal touch" which gave name to the disease. 
The supernatural physician enjoyed great local fame for many cures 
believed to have been effected by him. He had already seen the boy 
twice in Uist and Barra, and this was the third and last visit which 
was necessary for completing the cure. The child landed with his 
guardian in the boat by which I left the steamer, and they proceeded 
at once to the house of the famous man. It appears that he operated 
on the patient with no human eye to see, and using no simples of any 
kind, but merely recited, in the old orthodox fashion, a "rhyme " or 
charm over the sore. He charged no fee, though, as in all such trans- 
actions, a piece of silver, however small, must be presented as essential 
to good luck. The grandfather was intelligent and conversible, and 
we talked freely on the subject ; and he had hopes of cure, based, he 
said, on previous success. — Oood Words, November, 1888. 

Folk-lore in America, — Daimonology or Pnefimatology. '-^TJnder this 
heading are some interesting notes in the Annual Report oj the Board 
of Regents of the Smithsonian Institution for 1881 (Washington, 
1883), — Section, Anthropology, by Otis T. Mason. The definition 
given is " The study of human beliefs, of social organization, acti- 
vities, instrumentalities, with reference to the supra-sensitive, the 
so-called spirit world" (p. 507). In the annexed bibliography I 
note the following: — 

Bassett (F. S.) Superstitions and Legends of the Sea. United 
Service Mag., May, June, July, November. 

Beauchamp (W. M.) Indian Missions of the Colonial Period. New 
York, Church Eclectic, July. 
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Bigelow (H. R.) Cariosities of Buperstitioii. Maryland Med. J. 
October. 

Brinton (Daniel O.) The Names of the Gods in Kiche Mjihs, 
Central America. Read before the Am. Phil. Soc. Not. 4. Printed 
by McCalla and Staveley, Philad. 

Dorsej (J. Owen). How the Rabbit Canght the San in a Trap ; to 
illustrate the method of recording Indian langaages. lat An. Rep, 
Bureau of Ethnol. Smithson. Inst, pp. 581-588. 

The Young Chief and the Thunders, an Omaha Myth. Am, 
Antiquarian, vol. iii. pp. 303-818. 

Fiske (John). What is Mythology ? Atlantic Month, Joly. 

Grinnell (Dr. F.) The Sioux Sun Dance. Cindnatti Lancet, July. 

Hedge (F. H.) The Philosophy of Fetishism. Unitarian Rev. 
March. 

Hyatt (F. S.) Lunar Lore and Portraiture. Pop. Sc* Month, 
Aug. 

Klett (Francis). The Cachini, a dance at the Pueblo of Zuna. 
Wheeler's U. S. Geog. Surv, W. of 100th Merid. yol. vii. pp. 882-336. 

Miller (0. D.) Solar Symbolisms in the Ancient Religions. 2. 
Am, Antiquarian, vol. iii. pp. 218-227. 

Powell (J. W.) Sketch of the Mythology of the North American 
Imlians. let An, Rep, Bureau Ethnol, Smithson, Inst, pp. 19-56. 

Riggs (S. R.) A Dog's Revenge ; illustrating the methoti of 
recording Indian languages. l^^ An, Rep, Bureau of Ethnol*, 
Washington, D. C, p. 587. 

Smith (Erminnie C.) Myths of the Iroquois. Am, Antiquarian, 
vol. iv. pp. 31-39. 

W., M. E. Tree and Serpent Worship. Western Jour. Feb. 
pp. 22. 

From the list as given by Mr. Mason I have omitted works by the 
Duke of Argyll, Cox, Dorman, and others well known on this side. 
The list is, bibliographically speaking, by no means so detailed as one 
might desire. As the Smithsonian Report is for 1881, though pub- 
lished in this year, I presume that when no year is given in the list 
1881 is to be read. William George Black. 

1, Alfred Terrace, Glasgow. 
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NOTICES. 

The Legends of the Panjdb. By Captain R. C. Temple. Bombay 
and London (Triibner). 4 parts. August to September. 
8vo. Pp. 1-192. 

It is to be hoped that Captain Temple's constant and valuable 
labours in folk-lore will be assisted as far as possible by members of 
this Society. The collection before us has now reached its fourth 
monthly part, and can fairly claim the sincere sympathy of all our 
members, and many who are not our members. Failing a folk-lore 
society in India, Captain Temple's publications are exceedingly 
valuable, because every student of culture knows that India so often 
supplies the key to many of our western Aryan customs and early 
fancies. The stories given in this collection are the legend of Raja 
Rasal^, the story of Sarwar and Dani, of Dhanna the Bhagat, frag- 
ments about Saklii Sarwar, the marriage of Ghazi Salar, and the 
legend of Gurii Gugga, the last of which is not yet finished. The 
story of Raja Rasalii, it may be observed, is much longer, and differs 
in many respects from the version given by Mr. Svrynnerton in these 
pages. We shall in future endeavour to notice the monthly issues of 
this important collection as they appear, so that our members may 
know what is being done by the single-handed efforts of Captain 
Temple in a field that is rich in all kinds of lore ; and we cannot but 
hope that the result of his labours may be as well knovm and appre- 
ciated here as they ought to be. Every public library should certainly 
possess these collections. 

Bihlioteca de las tradicionea populares Eepanoles. Jumo-Agosto 1883. 
Se villa: Francisco Alvarez y Ca., Editeurs, Zaragoza 21. Tomo i. 
pp. xiii. 803. 

At page 232 of the Journal attention was called to Folk-Lore 
Bihlioteca de las tradicianes populares Espanoles, The first volume has 
now made its appearance. It consists of three parts. ^* Costumbres 
populares andaluzes," by Luis Montoto, to be continued ; '^ Cuentos 
populares espanoles anotados y comparados con los de otras coleciones 
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de Portagal, Italia y Francia,** by A. Macbado y Alraiesy to be con- 
tinned ; and '' Snperstitiones popnJares recojidas en Andoluda y 
comparadas con los portnguesas," by A Gnicbot y Sierra, also to be 
continued. There is an Introduction by Sr. D. Macbado y Alvarez. 
Sr. Mototo begins with " El corral de casa," goes on to " El corral de 
vecinos," giving a most graphic account of the houses in which the 
people lire, their mode of living, then something about their plays, 
their drinking customs, their festivals, their baptisms, marriages, and 
deaths, in nine chapters. The second part consists of twelve folk- 
tales. The third part gives the popular superstitions of Andalusia. 
They are classified, and each superstition is numbered; and when there 
is a similar one prevalent in Portugal or in Castile it is added. If 
the work is carried out as it has been begun it will form a complete 
cyclopedia of Spanish folk-lore. It can be reconmiended to all students 
of folk-lore, and is indispensable to them. The work is got up with 
neatness. 

Sr. D. Macbado y Alvarez is now publishing in the Spanish news- 
paper, El Progreso, Madrid, a series of articles on the folk-lore of 
colours, under the title " Folk-lore de los colores." It is to be hoped 
the learned author will at no distant date issue the articles in book 
fomi. He has translated into Spanish Mr. Fen ton's article, " Folk- 
lore in relation to Psychology and Education " {Folk-Lore Journal^ 
pp. 258-266) for insertion in El Bolettn de la Instttucion lihre de 
Ensenanza. 

The Folk-Tale Committee have decided to recommend certain of 
the tabulations now in hand for printing in the Journal. These arc 
now being examined, and it is hoped that next year we may begin 
j)rinting. More workers are still required in this important work, 
though the Committee are bound to acknowledge that the work already 
sent in and in hand has quite come up to expectation. 

A meeting of the Society will be held on Friday evening, Dec. 
Htli, at 8 o'clock, at 22, Albemarle Street, Piccadilly, when Mr. 
Edward Clodd will read a paper on *^ The Philosophy of Punchkin," 
and Mr. W. G. Black one on "An Additional Chapter in Folk- 
Medicine." 
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FIFTH ANNUAL REPORT OF THE COUNCHi, 

THUKSDAY, 6th JULY, 1883. 



Two important propositions were made by the Council last 
year in order to bring the work of the Society more prominently 
before the public ; and the Council think that the result of 
carrying out these propositions is in many respects satisfactory. 

(1) The publication of the Folk-Lore Journal in monthly 
parts has been favourably accepted by the Members, and, having 
served to make the Society more widely known, the Council 
think its continuance in that form is justified. A few Members 
have expressed their wish to have a yearly volume instead of the 
monthly issues, and this wish has been acceded to by the Council. 
The Council, however, cannot but express their strong sense of 
disappointment at the want of active co-operation in the work 
of the Society. The Folk-Lore Journal circulates in most of 
the counties of England, Scotland, and Ireland, through the 
medium of the Members of the Society (see Folk-Lore Record^ 
vol. iv. p. 205), and yet contributions of original collections from 
the rural districts come from only a very few quarters. The 
Council would urge upon the Members the importance of this 
medium of intercommunication for the purpose of recording the 
fast-dying customs of our own country and other lands. There 
is so much to be done in collecting and comparing this important 
evidence in the history- of man, that every effort ought to be 
made to see that the work is done and done welL 

(2.) The Folk-Tale Committee have received a limited but 

2 £ 
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Still very acceptable amount of support. For the purpose of 
guiding members in their work, the Committee published a list 
of books accompanied by an explanatory statement in the Folk' 
Lore Journal for February, pp. 41-51. The following members 
have registered their names to work upon Folk-Tale Tabu- 
lation : 

G. L. Appsbson . . Hitopadeta, Tutean Fairy Thlct, Soath African 

Iblh-Lare Journal, Daaent'a Tiale* qt ^ 
Fjeld, S^biUot'8 UtUratwre de la Haute 
Bret€tgne, 

Edward Clodd. . Frere'a Old Decoan Days, Stokee^s Indian 

Fairy Tales. 

J. W. Cbombib . . Spanish Folk Tales. 



6. L. GOMMB 

Sydnby Habtland 
Bev. W. H. JoNBS 
A. Lano 
Alfbed Nutt 
H. B. Whbatlby 



Maspero's Contes Egyptiens, 

Petrie's Sicilian Tales, 

Magyar Folk Tales. 

Sayage Folk Tales. 

Campbell's Tales of the West Highlands, 

Croker*8 Fairy Legends of Ireland, 

Tabulated stories already received are as follows : 

The Crimson Rock. 
Uncle Curro and his Club. 
Spirits of the Departed. 
Lucifer's Ear. 

Dame Fortune and Sir Money. 
John Soldier. 
Good and Bad Fortune. 
John Comfortable v. Death. 
The Devil's Mother-in-law. 
From Caballero's Cuentosy Poe^fias Popular es Andahunf. 

The Three Riddles. 
From Cantos Populares Espanohs, 
The Candles. 
The Ring of Rabbits. 
¥rom El Folk^Lore AndaUiz, by Mr. J. W. Crombie. 
The Beautiful Glutton. 
The Fairies' Sieve. 
The Three Golden Apples. 
The Little Convent of Cats. 
From Tuscan Fairy Tales, 
Story of Long Snake. * 
The Lion and the Ostrich. 

IVom 8^h African F^lU^Lore Journal^ by Mr. G. L. Apperson. 
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The Council again desire to draw the attention of their 
Members to the great importance of this branch of the Society's 
work — a work that will furnish materials for the scientific study 
of Folk-Lore, as a branch of anthropology. Volunteers for the 
collections not yet taken up are still required, and the Council 
urgently invite Members to co-operate. Beside the list of works 
drawn up by the Committee and printed in the Folk-Lore 
Journal as mentioned above, there are doubtless others, beside 
scattered stories, and the Committee will be glad to receive any 
information concerning these unnoticed collections. The Folk- 
tale Committee hope to print in the Folk Lore Journal from 
time to time the tabulations received, each tabulation being first 
examined and approved by the Committee. 

The Council have to congratulate the Society upon the amount 
of material already received for printing, and promises to be fulfilled 
at no distant date are not lacking. The Council must parti- 
cularly mention the Zulu Nursery Literature contributed by Dr. 
Callaway. The value of these collections has long been recog- 
nised, and to continue and supplement the already printed stories 
is a work to which the Council look forward with more than 
ordinary pleasure. 

The Bibliography of Folk-Lore is being proceeded with. 
Letters A. B. (author's names) are printed and C. is nearly 
ready for the press. Suggestions, corrections, or additions will 
be very gladly welcomed, so that when the sections are published 
as a whole they may be as nearly complete as possible 

The work before the Society can best be understood by the 
Members, and the need for renewed assistance both in money 
and labour can best be shown by the following statement of the 
MS. in hand waiting to be printed : 

Sutherland Stobies and Folk-Lobe. By Miss Dempster. 
Malagasy Pboyebbb. By Bey. H. E. Honlder. 
The Denham Tbacts. Edited by James Hardy. 
Scottish Fbovebbs and Local Rhymes. 
Magyab Folk-Tales. By Bev. W. H. Jones. 

2e2 
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These will it is thought make separate volumes, and the two 
following might be printed in the Folk-Lore Journcdj 

FOLK-LOBB Ck)LLECTED FBOM THE STATISTICAL AOOOUNTS OP SCOTLAND. 

FoLK-LoRE OF Dbatton. By Mrs. Gatch. 

Of the work promised and now being compiled for the 
Society the following are the most important items: 

Zulu Nubsebt LrrEEATURE. By the Bight Beyerend the Bishop of St. John's 

(Dr. Callaway). 
Folk-Lore and Pbovincial Names of British Birds. By the Bev. C. 

Swainson. 
East Sussex Superstitions. By the Beverend W. D. Parish. 
The Folk-Loee of Lincolnshire. By Edward Peacock, F.SA. 
Index to the Folk-Lore in <* Notes and Querie&" By James Britten^ 

F.L.S. 
The Folk-Lore of Ck)RNWALL. By Miss Courtney. 

It will thus be seen that the Society needs much additional 
support to accomplish its already promised work. Gradually the 
field of folk-lore is being enlarged, and a future of great interest 
and value lies before the Society, if only it is able by the labours 
of its members to increase its workers and funds. It was 
suggested early in its career that local secretaries should be 
appointed both at home and in the colonies and abroad, and 
this suggestion met with the favourable opinion of the Council. 
But unless there are more signs of vigorous assistance being 
forthcoming it is useless to enter upon an extensive and com- 
plicated organization, which must entail more expense upon 
the funds of the Society. Let it however once be ascertained 
that the members generally take as much interest as the few 
who have come forward and worked hard in the cause and 
the Council will not be backward in recognising and aiding 
any attempt to further the true interest of the science which 
the Society is called upon to investigate. 

The roll of members has increased from 285 last year to 301. 
At the suggestion of the President a statement of assets and lia- 
bilities has been drawn up as well as a statement of the actual 
yearly receipts and expenditure from the commencement of the 
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Society. From this it will be seen by the Members that the 
Council have kept within the limits of their income, though the 
temptation to go beyond has at times been very great. 

During the year the Council lost the valued services of Mr. 
Henry Hill, who had been one of its members from the first. 
Mr. Hill had endeared himself to a large circle of friends, and 
his services to the Society were considerable. The vacancy thus 
caused was filled up, under Rule Y., by the election of Mr. 
Edward Clodd. 

In order to relieve Mr. Gomme of some portion of the work 
now performed by him, it is proposed to appoint an additional 
Honorary Secretary, who shall take charge of the financial and 
non-literary portion of the duties, and the Council therefore 
recommend that a variation in Rule V. be made so as to admit of 
this being done. The Rule as altered would stand as follows : 

y. The affairs of the Society, including the admission 
of Members, shall be conducted by a President, three Vice- 
Presidents, and a Council of twelve Members, who shall 
from among themselves elect a Director, Treasurer, and 
Secretary. The Council shall have power to fill up occa- 
sional vacancies in their number, and^ should it be deemed 
advUable^ to appoint an additional Honorary Secretary. 
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STATEMENT OF THE AUDITORS. 



W£, the Auditors appointed to examine the Accounts of the 
Folk- Lore Society, hereby certify that the Treasurer has pro- 
duced to us the Bankers' pass book and the accounts and vouchers 
for the year ending 31st December, 1882, and we also certify 
that the above statement of Receipts and Expenditure is correct. 

We have also had presented to us a statement of Expenditure 
from the beginning of the Society and a Balance-sheet. Without 
examining these in detail we are satisfied as to their correctness 
in principle and certify accordingly. 

(Signed) John Tolhubst. 

J. S. Udal. 
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The Fifth Annual Meeting of the Folk-Lore Society was 
held on Thursday , 5th July, 1883, at the residence of the 
President, 13, Belgrave Square, at 4*30 o'clock p.m. 

The Right Honorable Earl Beauchamp, F.S^., President, 
took the Chair. 

The President moved the adoption of the Beport of the 
Council. 

The Honorary Secretary having read the Report, 

Mr. Alfred Nutt seconded the motion of adoption. 

Mr. Edward Walford asked some questions as to the 
publishing of the Society's books, and he was requested to 
bring the matter before the Council. 

The Report of the Council was carried unanimously. 

The Honorar}' Secretary then read the Treasurer's Account 
and the Statement of the Auditors. 

It was proposed by Dr. Karl Blind, seconded, and resolved 
unanimously, " That the Account and Statement be approved 
and adopted, and that the thanks of the Meeting be given to 
the Auditors and Treasurer." 

It was moved by Mr. John Fenton, seconded, and resolved 
unanimously, " That Mr. A. Lang, M.A., Mr. W. R. S. 
Ralston, M.A., and Dr. Edward B. Tylor, F.R.S., be the Vice- 
Presidents of the Society. 

" That Mr. Edward Brabrook, Mr. James Britten, Dr. Robert 
Brown, Mr. Edward Clodd, Sir W. R. Drake, Mr. G. L. 
Gromme, Mr. Alfred Nutt, Rev. Professor A. H. Sayce, Mr. 
Edward Solly, Mr. William J. Thorns, Mr. W. S. W. Vaux, 
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and Mr. Henry B, Wheatley, be elected Members of the 
Council for the ensuing year." 

It was moved by Captain McNeill, seconded, and resolved, 
" That Mr. John Tolhurst and Mr, J. S. Udal be the Auditors 
of the Society for the ensuing year." 

It was moved by Mr. Nutt, seconded by Mr. Edward 
Walford, and resolved unanimously, "That the thanks of 
the Society be given to Mr. W. J. Thoms for his services as 
Director." 

Pursuant to notice, it was then moved by Mr John Fenton, 
seconded by Mr. H. B. Wheatley, and resolved unanimously, 
" That, considering the value of the results of folk-lore research 
in education and in investigations into the psychology of 
children, the Council be requested to instruct the Folk-tale and 
Proverbs Committees to put themselves in communication with 
the Froebel Society, with a view to bringing about a co-opera- 
tion between students of folk-lore, education, and psychology." 

The Meeting then resolved itself into a Special General 
Meeting under Rule X. in order to consider as to altering 
Rule V. It was moved by the President, seconded, and 
resolved unanimously, " That Rule V. do read as follows : — 

" * V. The affairs of the Society, including the admission 
of Members, shall be conducted by a President, three Vice- 
Presidents, and a Council of twelve Members, who shall 
from among themselves elect a Director, Treasurer, and 
Secretary. The Council shall have power to fill up occa- 
sional vacancies in their number, and, should it be deemed 
advisahlej to appoint an additional Honorary Secretary.^ " 
It was proposed by Mr. John Tolhurst, seconded, and 
carried unanimously, ^^ That this Meeting desires to express its 
best thanks to Earl Beauchamp for his kind and valuable 
services as President of the Society." 
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PSESIDEHT. 
THE RIGHT HON. EARL BEAUCHAMP, F.SJL, 

VICE-PRESIDEHTS. 

A. LANG, M.A. 

W. R. S. RALSTON, M.A. 

EDWARD B. TYLOR, LL.D., F.R.8. 



COUHCIL. 



EDWARD BRABROOK, F.S.A. 
JAMES BRITTEN, F.L.S. 
DR. ROBERT BROWN. 
EDWARD CLODD. 
SIR W. R. DRAKE, F.S.A. 
G. L. GOMME, F.S.A. 



ALFRED NUTT. 

PROFESSOR A. H. SAYCE, M.A. 
EDWARD SOLLY, F.R.S., F.S.A. 
WILLIAM J. THOMS, F.S.A. 
W. S. W. VAUX, M.A. 
HENRY B. WHEATLBY, F.8.A. 



DIEBCTOR.— WILLIAM J. THOMS, F.S.A. 

TREASURER.— SIR WILLIAM R. DRAKE, F.S.A. 

HONORARY SECRETARIES. 

G. L. GOMME, F.S.A., 2, Park Villas, Lonsdale Road, Barnes, S.W. 

A. GRANGER HUTT, F.S.A., 8, Oxford Road, KUbum. 

AUDITORS.— John Tolhnrst, F.S.A. J. S. Udal. 

BANKERS.— Union Bank of London, Charing Cross Branch. 

FOLK-TALE COMMITrEE.— Messrs. Apperson, Britten, Blind, Clodd, Hartland, 
Nntt, Lang, Ralston, Sonnenschein, Wheatley, SoUj, Wake, Gomme. 
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Hon. J. Abenaombie, 21, Chapel Street, Belgrave Square, S.W. 

George H. Adahead, Eeq., Fem YiUaa, 94, Bolton Road, Pendleton. 

A. Per^ AUiopp, Esq., Hindlip Hall) WaEoeeter. 

Dr. Antonio Machado j Alrans, Serilla, O'Donnell, 22. 

J. A. Anderson, £eq., 46, WanHok Gacdeu^ Kenamgton, W. 

J. B. Andrews, Esq., Villa Piganti, Mentone. 

The Society of Antiquaries, Bnrlington House, W. 

George L. Apperson, Esq., 25, Homefield Boad, WimUedon. 

Edward I. Ajdon, Esq., 31, Westgate Boad, Newcastle-oii-l^e. 

James Backhouse, Esq., West Bank, Y^k. 

Jonathan E. Backhouse, Esq., Bank, Darlmgton. 

J. Daries Bamett, Esq., 28, Victoria Street, Montreal, Canada. 

Thoe. Barwell, Esq., The Woodlands, ffirhy Muxloe, Leioeeter. 

M. Bene Basset, 22, me Bandon, Algiers. 

J, Bawden, Esq., Kingston, Canada. 

The Earl Beauchamp, 13, Belgrare Square, S.W. (President). 

Miss Bell, BoroTere, Alton, Hants. 

Berlin Boyal Library, per Asher and Co., 13, Bedford Street, CoTent Garden. 

William Bethell, Esq., Bise Park, Hull. 

Bickers and Sons, 1, Leicester Square. 

Rev. H. J. Bigge, M.A., F.S.A., Hallaton Hall, Uppingham. 

T. B. Birchall, Esq., 7, Park Terrace, Park Lane, Croydon. 

Birmingham Library. 

Birmingham Free Library, Batcliffe Place, Birmingham. 

William George Black, Esq., I, Alfred Terrace, Hillhead, Glasgow. 

Dr. Karl Blind, 3, Winchester Boad, South Hampstead, N.W. 

The Boston Athemenm, Boston, U.S. per £. G. Allen, Esq., 12, Tavistock Row, 

Co vent Garden, W.C. 
Boston Public Library, U.S.A.. per Triibner and Co., Lndgate Hill, E C. 
Charles P. Bowditch, Esq., 28, State Street, Boston, Mass. U.S.A. 
H. Coorthope Bowen, Esq., M.A., 3, York Street, Portman Square, W. 
Edward W. Brabrook, Esq., F.S.A., 11, Limes Villas, Lewisham, S.E. 
Dr. D. G. Brinton, Media, Penna, U.S. A. 
James Britten, Esq., F.L.S., Isleworth. 
F. A. Brockhans, Esq., Leipzig. 
William E. Brongh, Esq., Leek, Staffordshire. 
Henry Thomas Brown, Esq., Chester. 

Dr. Robert Brown, F.L.S., Ferslov, Rydal Road, Streatham, S.W. 
M. Loys Bmeyre, 134, Boalevard Hanssmann, Paris. 
Dr. Bmshfield, The Cliff, Budleigh-Salterton, Devonshire. 
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Woodhead Bnckley, Esq., 145, Great Fortwood Street, Brinington, Stockport 

Miss Bnme, Pyebirch, Eccleshall, Staffordshire. 

J. H. Barton, Esq., 6, Trafalgar Square, Ashton-nnder-Lyne. 

Bnrton-on- Trent Institute, Union Street. 

Miss R. H. Busk, 16, Montague Street, Fortman Square, W. 

E. Caddick, Esq., Wellington Road, Edgbaston. 

The Ck)untess of Caledon, Tottenhanger Park, St. Albans. 

The Right Rey. Bishop Callaway, Caffraria, South Africa 

W. Howard Carpenter, Esq., Keil Strasse, Leipzig. 

Rev. J. L. Carrick, Spring Hill, Southampton. 

Rev. J. W. Cartmell, Christ's College, Cambridge. 

The Countess Martinengo Cesaresco, Palazzo Martinengo, Salo* Lago di Garda, 

ItaUa. 
Cheltenham Library, Royal Crescent, James T. Pressley, Librarian. 
Thomas Chorlton, Esq., 32, Brazennose Street, Manchester. 
Rev. George Christian, Redgate, Uppingham. 
Hyde Clarke, Esq., D.C.L., 32, St. George's Square, S.W. 
Edward Clodd, Esq., Rosemount, Tufnell Park, N. 
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Abercromby (J.), a Gaelic chann by, 
192 

Accounts, 406-408 

Africa (South), rainmaker*8 cnstoms 
in, 216 

African Nanci story, 284-287 

"A-hnnting we will go," singing game, 
386 

Almanack des traditions jfojmlaires, 
notice of, 95 

Alvarez (Fran.), Poesia Papular, 
notice of, 231 ; BiUioteca de las 
tradidones pap^dares Uspanoles, 
notice of, 399 

America, folk-lore in, 397-398 

Analysis of folk-tales, 41-51 

Ananci stories, 280-292 

Andrews (Mrs.), query on buttoning 
garments by, 197 

Angalapona (the), fabulous Malagasy 
animal, 173 

Animal sacrifice in Egypt, 92 

Animals, fabulous, among the Mala- 
gasy, 169-174 ; superstitions con- 
nected with (Yucatan), 256 

Ant, hero changes into, in Malagasy 
folk-tale, 203 

Anthropology and the Vedas, 107-114 

Apperson ((^. L.), index to the folk- 
lore of Horace by, 115-118 

Babylonian folk-lore, 16-22 

Balam, spirits among the Maya (Yuca- 
tan), 251-253 

Balaton (Lake), origin of, 358 

Ball, game of m Irish folk-tale, 316 

Banbury (Oxon), nursery rhyme in, 
196 

Barnard Castle, term of reproach, 227 

Basingstoke parii^ church, Kew Year*8 
Eye custom in, 333 

Bat, superstition about the, 382 

Beetle-lore, 188, 189 

Bells, custom of ringing at death 
(Magyar), 857 



Bells used in Morris dancing, 122 

*< Belly and the members" (fable), 
Malagasy parallel to, 240-241 

Bewcastle, term of renroach, 227 

Bible, dirination by tne, 333 

Bible, evidence of as to savage man, 
109 

Bibliography of folk-lore publications 
in English, 77-84, 344-350, 387-394, 
403; of American folk lore, 397 

Birds mourn for Christ's death (Spain), 
295 

Birth-custom (Cornwall), 59 

Birth, assistance demanded by fairies 
from women at time of, 25; fairies 
take away children at, 56 

Black (W. 6.), the hare in folk-lore 
by, 84-90 ; illustrations of folk-lore 
from works of fiction, 299-300 ; 
bibliographical list of American 
folk-lore, 397-398 

Blind (Dr. K.), on May-chafer and 
spring songs in Germany, 187-190 

" Bogle Hole," spirit of, 226 

Bogy stories among the Malagasy, 169- 
174 

Bones, dead men's, used by rain- 
makers (Polynesia), 215 

Bounds, beating the, custom analogous 
to, 156 

Brabrook (E. W.), on May cnstoms in 
Provence, 301 

Branwen, Irish parallel tale to, 123; 
additions to tale of, 268 

Bread thrown over bride, 120 

Brinton (Dr. D.), on folk-lore of Yu- 
catan, 244-256 

Britten (James), on children's street 
songs, 90, 196, 267; on Irish folk- 
tales, 52-55, 184-187, 316324, 363; 
on trolls in Norway, 363; on War- 
wickshire customs (1759-60), 351- 
353; onvritchcraft in churning, 123; 
witch-spell on cattle, 166 

Brood of ducks, proper name for, 124 
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Brothers, the two, Iriah folk-tale, 185- 

187 
Baccaboo, Comuh legends of, 364 
Backingham, norserj rhjme in, 196 
Bngbei^ for frightening children, 197, 

302 
Bnlkelej (Warren), on name for brood 

of ducks, 124 
Boms, caring by charms, Durham, 91 
" Bushel " (the). New Tear*s Day cus- 

tom called, 192-193 
Building superstition, 23-24 
Burial at sea, superstition, 363 
Burmah, rain customs in, 214 
Busk (Miss R. H.), on name for brood 

of ducks, 124 ; some folk-lore notes, 

92-93; peacocks foreboding ill-luck, 

227; St Swithin and rain-makers, 

267 



CiUmbulg (Aberdeenshire), marriage 
customs in, 119-121 

Caledonia (New), rain-maker's customs 
in, 215 

Camel's hair, charm for curing ferer, 
194 

Candles, superstitions connected with, 
381 

Cattle, sick, cure for in Tiree, 167; 
witch-spell on, 57 58, 166 

(^esaresco (Countess £. M.)} on songs 
for the rite of May, 153-163; on May 
chafer, 297-298 

CliaDgelings, fairy, 56 

Charms, 331, 332,334, 336; for chil- 
dren's complaints, 195 ; used in Dur- 
ham. 91; Gaelic, 92; Indian, 374-375; 
Magyar, 359; Persian, 194-196; stone 
celts as, 191; to remove witchcraft 
from cows, 57 

Cheshire custom, 59; lifting men and 
women in, 269; wedding custom, 227 

Chess, game of, 134-138 

Childbirth customs, Magyar, 357 

Children, customs and superstitions 
connected with, Durham, 91; Greece, 
219; Malagasy, 237; Peshawur. 328- 
329; Scotland, 120-121 ; Swiss, 380; 
nurserv rhymes of. 90, 384 

Chilian fairy tale, 221-22G 

China, charms used in, 195; marriage 
custom in, 196 

Chinese and Malagasy parallel, 193 

Cholera, charm for cure of (India), 374 

Christmas customs (Warwickshire), 352 

Churning, witchcraft in, 123 

Clouston, (W. A.), tha Bakktyar 
Mma, notice of, 197-198 



Cockchafer, Tersee on (Germany), 188 
^ Cock Robin is dead," singing game, 

385 
Colours sacred to rain-gods (Yucatan), 

246 
Continental folk-lore notes, 380-384 
Conundrums (Malagasy), 38-40 
Coote (H. C.)f on a building supers 

stition, 23-24 
Cornwall, custom at birth of first child, 

59 
Cornish legends, 364, 365 
Conntinjg ditties in Malagasy, 105-106 
'* Ckmntm^ out ** rhymes, 384 
Cows, taking milk from by witchcraft, 

57-58 
Croatia, spring and rain customs in, 

156 
Crombie, (J. W.)« on bugbears for 

frightening children, 197 ; Scotch 

riddle, 267 ; some Spanish saper- 

Btitions by, 295-296 
Oops (growing), ceremonies to propi- 
tiate the gods for (Yucatan), 245- 

247; protecting spirits of, 251 
Cross-beam, death-bed must her under, 

196 
Cuckoo and the swift, unlucky to kill 

(Hampshire), 394 
Cumberland oounting-ont and game 

rhymes, 384-387 



Dahle (Rev. L.), collections of Mala- 
gasy folk-lore quoted, 2, 5. 69, 73 

Daisies, superstition about, 383 

Darmester (James), Etsais OHentuux, 
notice of, 94 

Day (Rev. Lai Behari), lUk-faUs of 
Bengal^ notice of, 303 

Days, lucky and uulucky (Switzerland), 
381; (Yucatan), 248 

Dead, dirges for the (Malagasy), 69-77 

Death omens (Greece), 217, 218; 
(Magyar), 355; customs; feast for the 
food of the soul (Yucatan). 248-249 

Death-bed superstition, 196 

Death light, note on, 395 

De la Borderie (A.), Les di^tix SainU 
CaradrCy notice of, 199 

De Jubainville (U. d'Arbois), Intro- 
ductUm a VJ'Jtude dr la Literature 
Celtiqtu'y notice of 199 

Derbyshire counting-out and game 
rhymes. 384-387 

Devonshire, superstition in, 333-334 

Diseases among cattle, cures for, 331 

Divination by the bible (Ludlow), 333, 
(Persian), 194 
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" Diviner " in Yncatan, 245 

Diyining-rod, note on, 28-30 

Dog, snperstition connected with, 227; 
howling, sign of death ^Greece), 217 

Dog (mad), cure for bite of (India), 373 

Donk or Pilj, fabnloos Malagasy ani- 
mal, 172 

Donkey as cure for children's com- 
plaints, 195 

Dorsetshire, snperstition in, 332 

Dramatic representations of May, 163, 
189, 190 

Drought, cnstoms in times of (Pesha- 
wur), 325-328 

Ducks, brood of, proper name for, 124 

Durham, witchcraft and charms used 
in, 91 

Dwarfs among the Maya (Yncatan), 
254 

£aster eggs, origin of (Magyar), 

359-360; and the hare, connection 

between, 121-122 
£aster cnstoms (Magyar), 356 
Education, folk-lore in relation to, 

258-266 
Eggs, game with, Magyar, 357; in 

jCiaster customs, 356 
Egypt, animal sacrifice in, 92 
Elf shots, 300 
Elijah (prophet), associated with rain, 

214 
Evil eye, among the Greeks, 219, 220 ; 

belief in India, 369, 370-373 ; beUef 

in Somerset, 228 

Fables, Malagasy, 201-211, 233-248, 
305-316,337-343; Sierra Leone, 290 

Fairies, stories of, from Monmouth- 
shire, 379; Scotland, 26-27, 65-58; 
haunting houses, 167 ; tiJdng 
children, 168; marry under trees, 
90-91 

Fairv-help, 27, 56 

Fanany (the), fabulous Malagasy 
animal, 169 

Featherstonhaugh (Rev. W.)» on 
Barnard Castle, 227 

Feet washing ceremony (Aberdeen- 
shire), 119 

Female imps among the Mava, 256 

Fenton (John), Folk-lore in relation 
to psychology and education by, 
258-266 ; an Egyptian variant of 
Sindbad by, 60 

Fern, burning it, supposed to bring 
rain, 213-214 

Fern seed, 26 



Festivals, May, 153-163, 187-190, 297; 
Malagasy, 104 

Fever, cnarm for cure of (Persia), 194 

Fire worship (Yucatan) 247 

Fires in May-day observances, 158 

Fisher folks marriage customs, 119-121 

Fisherman, superstition concerning, 
355 

Flesh, human, made into venison, 
eaten by lover in legend, 144, 1 46 

Folk-lore bibliography, 77-84, 344-350. 
387-390, 397; from works of fiction, 
illustrations of, 299-300; of Horace, 
115-118 

Folk tales, analysis of, 41-51 

Folk tales, Cliilian, 221-226; Irish, 
52-55, 184-187, 316-324, 363; paraUel 
tale to " Thor and his goats," 383 

Football played on New Year's Day 
(Orkney) 332 

Foundation sacrifices, 23-24, 302 

Fowl's heart used in cure for witch- 
craft, 91 ; fowls' houses put in mourn- 
ing at owner's death, 93 

** Fox and Hens," game called (Derby- 
shire), 386 

<<Fox and Geese" gadie, Malagasy 
equivalent for, 97 

Frank (G.)» on stang riding, 394-395 

Friday, unlucky day, 354 

Friend (Rev. H.), on Malagasy and 
Chinese parallels, 193; on Chinese 
marriage customs, 196 

Fruits and crops, superstitions con- 
nected with, 248-251 

Funeral customs and dirges among the 
Malagasy, 69-77 

Gaelic charm, 192 

Games, children's, Cumberland and 
Derbyshire, 384-387; Malagasy, 40, 
97-106; with hard-boiled eggs 
(Magyar) 367; baU, in Irish folk- 
tale, 316; football in Orkney, 382 

Garments, buttoning on right or left 
side, 197 

Germany, May-chafer and spring songs 
in, 187-190 

Ghosts, belief in (Magyar), 361 

Giants and dwarb among Uie Maya 
(Yucatan), 264 

Gloucestershire, the divining rod in, 
29-80 

Gods (rain), 211-217, 246, 267 

Gomme (G. L.^, bibUography of Folk- 
lore publications in English, by, 77- 
84, 344-350, 387-894; Ihlk-lore 
relict of early vUlage life, notice of. 
302-803 
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Gonmie (A. B.)» on dumn for "wtj** 
on 9j^ 881 

Gtain, bnnit^ cnre fo dbokcm (Indi*), 
874 

Gfarel complaint^ core lor, 124 

Giwk folk-Wra, 217-290 

GfBgor (Rer. W.), StoriM of hAnm 
from Sootbad, by, 25-27, 65-88; fomo 
munun cnitoait in Otirnbalg mad 
InTenUochj, 119-121 ; well foper- 
•titaon, 227; Ko^ie stories, 292- 
294; bozial St se* snpenfcition, 868 ; 
<< tiurtaen St tsbls,*' 864 ; StEhno's 
light, 896 

Hnir (dog's), core for bite ol msd 

dog, 873 
Handtmsnn (Von GLX ^^nie Sa^en mu 

der Mark BrMtUenbmrf, notice o^ 

885 
Hare, folk-lore of the, 84-90 ; coonee- 

tion of with Easter eggs, 121-122 
HaUow-fiies, 26-27 
Heart (fowl's), stack with pins, as 

charm, 91 
Hope (R. C), on Derbyshire and Com- 

berland coanting-ont and children's 

game rhymes, 384*887 
Hmoe, index to the folk-lore of, 115- 

118 
Horse-shoe charm (Persia), 194 
House in Malagasy folk-tale, 277 
Honses (hannted), belief in (Magyar), 

360-361 ; haanted by fairies, 167 

Idiotcy caused by standing under cer- 
tain trees (Bassia), 194 

India, folk-lore notes from, 369-377 

Insect bites, 93 

InTerallochy (Aberdeenshire), mar- 
riage customs in, 119-121 

Ireland, building superstition in, 23 

Irish folk-tales, 52.55, 123, 184-187. 
256-267,316-324,363 

method of obtaining bad weather, 

330 ; proTerbs, <juery on, 93 

Iron as cure for witchcraft, 123-124 

Italy, May^day customs in, 297; super- 
stitions in, 300-301 

** Itrimobe," man-eating monster among 
the Malagasy, 233 

Jackson (Miss), Shropshire Folk-lore^ 

notice of, 229-230 
Jaundice, cure for, in Tiree, 167 
John o' Kent's magical skill, anecdote 

of, 379 
Jones's (BsT. W. H. and J. L. Kropt) 

l^^^^ar folk-lore, by, 354-862 



Jac (chatftenqsX * doatii wMwa^ 121 
Ksbie stories fiw North ol SeoSaiid, 

M2-^ 
Bang's eTil* chann for (Defonihlie), 

884; ene for, 58-60; ^aevenlli 

aon''eav^897 
Km^, foboloos Mali^My aiUBal, 172 
Knots (foiirX 55 
Keans (Dr. F. ax AfM ««iL _^ 

der Smddawm^ notice of, 198 
Kreba (H.), note on tiM deaOi Ugfaft, hj, 

895; Easter eggs and tlw fawe, 121- 

122 

Kropi (LtX Hagyw folk-lon^ Igr, 
854-862 

Lach-Ssyrraa (Bar. W. S.), Oomuli 
legends, by, 864 

Ladybird, nnlnclnr to kill (Magyar), 
855 ; songs in Germany, 187 

Landberg (C), Pro^erka et DieUm» 
dm F^mple Arake^ notice oC, 199 

LUom^ne, fabnions Malagasy animal, 
173 

Lang (A.), Anthropology and the 
Yedaa by, 107-114 

Legends: Babylonian, 17-19; GcMrnish, 
864; Malagasy, 201-211, 288-248, 
278-279, 805-316 ; of King Baaaln 
of Sialkot, 129-152 

Lehmann (K. von) and H. Schnorr 
Ton Carolsfeld, Die I^ijaluage 
insbetandere in ihren juristichen 
Bettandtheilen^ notice of, 270 

Lemons, hero changes into, in Mala- 
gasy folk-tale, 203 

" Lifting " custom in Cheshire, 269 

Lincolnshire, witchcraft in, 354 

Lindholme, hermit of, legend of, 379 

Linen (household ^, omens from, 219 

Lochee, superstition in, 30 

Mac(^lloch (£.), note on the cuckoo 
and the swift, 394 

MacGregor (G.), CvUected WrititMH 
of Dauifal Oraham, "Sktllat " Bfill- 
man of OUugow, notice of, 366 

Magicians, power of to tarn into 
beasU (Yucatan), 249-250 

Magyar folk-lore and some parallels, 
354-362 

Malagasy, the Oratory, Songs, Legends, 
and Folk-tales of the, M5, 33 40, 
65-77, 97-106, 169-174. 201-211, 
233-243, 273.279, 305-316, 337-343 

Malagasy and Chinese parallels, 193 

March customs, 154-156 

Marriage customs and snperstitiona in 
Caimbnig and InTerallochy, 119- 
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121 ; Canton, 196 ; Cheshire, 227 ; 
Greece, 157, 219-220; Neapolitan, 
31; Sayage, 110-112; Switzerland, 
380-381 ; Tiree, 167 ; Wurtemberg, 
383 ; May, 167 ; under trees by 
fairies, 91 

Maj-chafer and May songs, 297-298 ; 
in Germany, 187-190 

May day customs (Italy), 297 ; Spain, 
298 ; Prorence, 301 

May-day festiTals, 153-163, 187-190 

May-marriages, Incky in Greece, 157 

May plays, 163, 189-190 

May-poles in Essex, 157 ; Warwick- 
shire (1759;, 353 

May songs, 153-163, 187-190, 297-298 

Maya witch story, 250 

Mermaid tradition, 31 ; Irish story of 
a, 330 

Michaelmas legend (Cornish), 365 

Milk, customs connected with, on 
Whitsunday, 353 

Money omen, 219 

Monkey as cure for children's com- 
plaints, 195 

Monmouthshire folk-lore notes, 378- 
379 

Moore (T. H.), Chilian fairy tale by, 
221-226 

Morris dance, deriyation of, 122-123 

Myrtle foretells wedding (Greece), 383 

Myths, parallels of, 112 

Music among the Malagasy, 99-100 

Nature myth (Malagasy), 310 
Neapolitan custom, 30-31, 195-196 
Neem trees, legend connected with 

(India), 376 
New Tear custom in Orkney, 332 ; in 
Basingstoke Church, 333 ; Sussex, 
192-193 
Nine, sacred number, 167 
Normandy, witchcraft in, 331 
Northallerton, riding the stang at, 59 
Notes, folk-lore, 28-31, 59-62, 90-93, 
121-124, 166-168, 191-196,226-229, 
267-270, 297-302, 330-335, 363-365, 
394-398 
Notices and News, 32, 62-64, 94-96, 
125-128,168,197-200, 229-232,270- 
272, 302-304, 335-336, 365-368, 399- 
400 
Numbers, lucky (Magyar), 356^.; un- 
lucky, 363 
Nursery rhymes, 90, 92 
Nutt (A.), on additions to Branwen, 
268 ; ^ish parallel tale to Branwen, 
123 ; Irish folk-lore jottings, 330; 
Richmond Castle tradition, 198-194; 



notes on the Kobin-cycle, 166 ; variant 
of Sindbad, 93 

Oberle (K. A.), Uehcrrette German- 
itchen Heidenthnmi im Chriiten' 
thvm, notice of, 199 

Omens among the Greeks, 217-220; 
evil, meeting a hare, 85, 87 ; ill, 
Magyar, and some parallels, 354-355 

" Oranges and lemons," singing-game 
(Derbyshire), 386; Malagasy equi- 
valent to, 98 

Orkney, New Tear custom in, 332 

Otter's bladder used to cure gravel 
complaint, 124 

Owl, uncanny bird (Tucatan), 248 



Palmer (Rev. A. S.)> an Irish folk- 
tale by, 256-257 ; lUk Etym4>logy, 
notice of, 126 
Panjabi and other proverbs, 175-184 
Peacock (Edw^ard), early notices of 
folk-lore in Torkshire by, 61 ; stone 
celts as thunderbolts, 191; *' Bogle 
Hole," 226; Monmouthshire folk- 
lore notes, 378-379 
Peacocks foreboding ill-luck, 227 ; 

feathers unlucky, 93 
Peepul tree held as sacred (India), 375 
Persian folk-lore, 194-195 
Peshawur, folk-lore of, 324-330 
Pigeons* feathers in pillows, 300 
Pigs, custom connected with, 382 
Pito-real, herb invisible to man, 

magical powers of (Spain), 295 
Plover, said to have betrayed Christ 

fMagyar), 358 
Polynesia, rain-maker's customs in, 215 
Poppy seeds sent as Valentines 

(Magyar), 367 
Provence, May-day customs in, 301 
Proverbs, Babylonians, 21 ; Malagasy, 
88; Panjabi, 175-184; Sfl^adurit, 
177 ; on rain, 267-268 ; on dogs, 92; 
Welsh and Insh collection of, 93 
Proverbs in regard to education of 

children, 258-266 
Psychology and education, folk-lore in 

relation to, 258-266 
Punning in Malagasy songs, 67 

Queries, 32, 61-62, 93, 125, 197, 270, 
302, 835, 865 

Rain, customs for procuring, Croatia, 

156; Peshawur, 325-328 
Rain saints, 246, 267 ; »ee « St 

Swithin *' 

2a 
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Rasala, king of Sialkot, foar legends 

of, 129-152 
Red (colour) osed in cores (India), 373- 

374 
Rhjmes and sayings, 62, 90, 92, 196, 

267, 269, 331-332; Yorkshire local, 

164-165 
Richardson (Rer. J.), Malagasy music 

quoted, 99-100 
Richmond Castle, tradition of, 193-194 
Riddles and conundrums (Malagasy), 

38-40; Scotch, 267 
Rirett-Camac (Mrs. H.)> folk-lore 

notes from India by, 369-377 
Robin-cycle, notes on the, 166 
Robin Hood, 368 

Roebuck TT.), proverbs quoted, 180 
Rome, building superstition in, 23-24 
Rosemary, tradition concerning 

(Spain), 295 
Ross-shire, remedy for complaint of 

gravel in, 124 
Ronmania, building superstition in, 24 
Rutherford (W. G.)j Bahrius, edited 

by, with introductory dissertations, 

notice of, 125-126 

Sacrifice, animal, in Egypt, 92 

St. Christopher, corpses presented to 

figure of, 378 
St. Elmo's light, 396 
St. Joseph and the Virgin Mary, Irish 

folk-tale of, 266 
St. Mark's Eve, method of foretelling 

death on, 362 
St. Medard, rain-maker, 267 
St. S within and rain-makers, 211-217, 

267 
Salt used as charms, in Greece, 217; 

Yucatan, 250 
Sanskrit proverb, 177 
Sarah Winyan, Nancy story called, 

287-290 
Sargon I., Babylonian monarch, legend 

of, 17-19 
Savage folk-lore, 107-114 
Sawyer (F. E.), on New Year's day 

custom, 192 ; Persian folk-lore, 194- 

195; St. S within and rainmakers by, 

211-217 
Saycc (Rev. Professor), on Babylonian 

folk-lore, 16-22 
Scotland, fairy stories from, 25-27, 55- 

58; Kelpie stories, 292-291; marriage 

cnstoms, nee ** Cairnbulg," " Inver- 

allochy " 
Scbillot (Paul), Ics Litt^ratures popu- 

laires de toutes has nations^ notice 

of, 168 



Seniority among the MaLagasy, 240 

Serpent (the gWNl), Chilian tsm tale, 
221-226 

Seventh son has power of curing king's 
eWl, 59-60, 397 

Sibree (Rev. James, jonior), on the 
Oratory, Songs, Legends, and Folk- 
tales of the Malagasyt 1-15, 33-40, 
65-77, 97-106. 169-174, 201-211, 233- 
243, 273-279, 305-316, 337-343 

Sindbad, an Egyptian variant of, 60^ 93 

Singing, knowledge of, among the 
Mall^^a8y, 65 

Siona (Uie), fabulous Malagasy animal, 
174 

Skimmington riding, 365, 396 

Skyrrid (Monmouthshire), earth at, 
considered sacred, 379 

Slipper used as charm (Greece), 218 

Snakes believed to be immortal (Spain), 
296 

Sneezing, custom of blessing after 
(Magyar), 357 

Somerset (Mid), superstition in, 228 

Songomby (the), fabulous Malagasy 
animal, 169 

Songs, Babylonian, 21-22 ; children's, 
90; Malagasy, 65-77; for the rite of 
May, 153-163, 187-190 

Sorcery in Italy, 300 

Souls of departed, begging bread for 
the (Monmouthshire), 378 

" Sowans," cnstom when making, 56- 
57 

Spain, May songs in, 298 ; supersti- 
tions in, 295-296 

Speech, oratory and figures of (Mala- 
gasy), 6-15, 38-38 

Spiders, superstitions connected with, 
381 

Spittle, charm to prevent evil eye, 373 

Spirits, wandering, gifts from (Persia), 
194 

Stang, riding the, 59, 298-299, 330, 
394-395 

Stephens (Prof.), Dr. Buggc's Xorthern 
Mythvloqy shortly examined^ notice 
of, 230-23 1 

Stone used by Yucatan diviners, 245 

Stone celts, superstition regarding, 
191 

Stork, reverence paid to (Magyar), 354 

Stornoway, superstition in, 59-60 

" Sty '* on the eye, charm for curing, 
331; Magyar, 359 

Suicide, hares committing, 86 

Superstitions of the hare, 84-90; Mag- 
yar 354-364; of Yucatan, 244-256; 
see " Malagasy folk-lore " 
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Sussex, New Year's day custom in, 

192-193 
Swan maiden story, Ananci story 

parallel to, 284-287; Irish parallel 

story to, ai6-324 
Swallows, snperstitions about (Spain), 

295-296 
Swallows' songs, antiquity of, 154-155 
Swiss superstitions, 380-381 
Swynnerton (Rev. C.)i folk-lore from 

Feshawur, by, 324-330; four legends 

of King Ras&Iu of Sialkot, 129-152 

Tabulations of folk-tales, 128, 168, 200, 

232, 272, 304, 402 
Tales (folk-), analysisof, 41-51 ; Ananci, 

280-292; German, 265; Irish, 52-55; 

Malagasy, 201-211, 233-243, 273-279, 

305-316 
Tales (folk), in regard to education of 

children, 259-266 
Tamarind-tree, legend connected with 

(India), 376 
Taylor (Eev. I.)» on riding the stang, 

298-299, 330 
Temple (Capt. R. C.)» Panjabi pro- 
verbs by, 175-184 ; The Legendi of 

the Panj^b, notice of, 399 
Terry (T. C Birkbeck), on stang 

riding, 394-395 

There was a jolly miller," singing 

game, 385 
Thirteen at table unlucky, 363 
Thumb, doubling the, to prevent witch- 
craft, 91 
Thunderbolts (stone Celts) used as 

charms, 191 
Tiree, ancient superstition in, 167 
Tobacco chewing, origin of, in Mala- 
gasy folk-tale, 211 
Tokan-tongotra, fabulous Malagasy 

animal, 171 
Tomb worship, 157 
Tomb at Christchurch, Monmouthshire, 

sick people cured by touching, 378 
Treasures, hidden, to find (Magyar), 

358 
Trees, fairies celebrate marriages 

under, 91; superstitions conne(^d 

with (India), 375-377 
Trolls of Norway, 363 
Tuesday, unlucky day (Greece), 217 
Tnlsee plant (India), legend connected 

with, 377 



Vedas (the) and anthropology, 107-114 
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Vikings, query on graves of, 270 
Vintage, fire-arms exploded during 
(Switzerland), 381 



Wake (C. S.)> Ananci stories by, 280- 
292 

Walker (Mrs.), some Greek folk-lore 
by, 217-220 

Warwickshire customs (1759-60), 361- 
353 

Water, hero changes into, in Mala- 
gasy folk-tale, 203 

Water customs at Eastertide (Magyar), 
356357 

Weather, bad, Irish method of ob- 
taining, 330 ; fowls prognosticate 
changes of, 380 

Well superstition, 227 

Welbum, riding the stang at, 298-299 

Welsh proverbs, query on, 93 

Whisthng and ghouls, superstition 
(Persia), 194 

Whitsunday custom (Warwickshire), 
353 

Whooping-cough, cure for in Lochee, 
30; Tiree, 167 

Witchcraft: spells on cattle, 57-58; 
on churning, 123 ; in Durham, 
91-92 ; in works of fiction, 299-330; 
in the Highlands, 396 ; Italy, 300 ; 
in Lincoli^ire, 354 ; Magyar, 354 ; 
in Normandy, 331 ; in Peshawur 
Valley, 328 ; in Somerset, 228 ; in 
Wurtemberg, 382-383 

Witch story (Yucatan), 250 

Witches, requisite to Ananci stories, 
287 ; hare, an ally of, 86 ; ride on 
magpies* tails on Maj night, 15H ; 
scratching a, to break the spell, 58 

Wind, high, bird said to predict 
(Yucatan), 248 

Woman, childless, regarded as ac- 
cursed (Peshawur), 328 

Wood (H. T.), on Cheshire wedding 
custom, 227 

Wurtemberg superstitions, 381-382 



Yatman (Rev. J.), on death -bed super- 
stition, 196 

Yorkshire local rhymes and sayings, 
164-165 ; earl^ notices of folk-lore 
in, 61, see ** Richmond Castle " 

Yucatan, the folk-lore of, 244-256 

Yule-block custom (Warwickshire), 
352 
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